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PREFACE. 



My dear Lads, 

Among the many wars by which, province by province, 
the Empire of India was won, few, if any, were mOre brilliant 
and hard fought than thoea which terminated in the annexa- 
tion of the Punjaub. It is satisfactory to know that the con- 
quest of the Sikhs — a brave and independent race — was not 
broi^ht about by any of the intrigues which marred the bril- 
liancy of some of our early conquesta, or by greed for additional 
territory, but was the result of a wanton invasion of the states 
under our protection by the turbulent soldiery of the Punjaub, 
who believed themselves invincible, and embarked upon the 
conflict with a confident belief that they would make them- 
selves masters of Delhi, if not drive us completely out of India. 
It was fortunate for Britain that the stn^le was not delayed 
for a few years, and that there wae time for the Punjaub to 
become well contented with our rule before the outbreak of the 
Mutiny ; for had the Punjaub declared against us at that critical 
period it would assuredly have turned the scale, and the work 
of conquering India must needs have been undertaken anew. I 
have endeavoured, while keeping my hero well in the fore- 
ground, to relate the whole of the leading incidents in the two 
Sikh wars. 

Yours sincerely, 

G. A. HENTY. 
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THROUGH THE SIKH WAR: 

A STOBY OF THE CONQUEST OF INDIA. 



EASTWARD HOl 



KOVES, here is a letter for you," Dr.- Babear, the 
head-master of a large school at Dulwich, said, as 
the boys rose from their places to leave the school- 
room at the conclusion of their work. The lad 
addressed, a boy of abont fifteen, went up to the desk. 

"It is from your father's lawyers, Messrs. Sims & Hammond. 
I have received one from them myself, I think you will find it 
Batisfactory," and he nodded kindly. "You had better stop in 
here to read it, for it looks somewhat balky, and I fancy con- 
tains an indosore." 

Percy Groves returned to his seat, and did not open the 
letter until he was alone in the school-room. It was a long 
time since he had received one. Fifteen months before he had 
lost his father. Major Groves had retamed on balf-pay a year 
before his death, being obliged to quit the service from the 
effects of a severe wound which he received at the storming of 
Ghuznee. His regiment had been absent several years from 
England, and after he had left the service and taken a honse at 
Dulwich, he had made but few acquaintances, spending most 
of his time at the military club to which he belonged. 

d,i:..l..,GooqIc 
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Percy, who was an only child, had been bom in India — his 
mother dying when he was five years old. His father had kept 
him three years longer with him, and had then sent him home 
to England to the care of his grandfather, who had, however, 
died a year later; and from that time Percy had known no home 
bnt Dr. Bubeat's, until his father returned and took up his 
residence near the school A few days before his death Major 
Groves had a long talk with his eon. 

"lamtroubledaboutyou, Percy,"heBaid. "Besides my half- 
pay I have but three thousand pounds — a sum sufficient indeed 
to finish your education, pay your expenses at the University if 
you decide to go into one of the learned professions, and to 
help you a bit untU you make your way. I have written to 
three or four of my old friends, who will, when the time comes, 
do their best to procure you a commission in the army, in case 
you have a fancy then, as I know you have now, for soldiering. 
Lastly, there is my brother. We have never kept up much cor- 
respondence, bnt we have always been g6od friends; he was in the 
army himself, but sold out after only serving a year, as he saw 
tikaA there was very little chance of active service in Europe. 
He knocked about the world for some years and then went 
out to India, and the nest I heard of bim was that he had 
entered the service of Eunjeet Singh, the leader of the Sikhs, 
who had great respect for European troops, and employed a 
number of foreign officers— Italian, German, and a few English 
— to train his troops on our method. 

"I have not heard of him for some three or four years, but 
when I did he was still in the Sikh service, and held the rank 
of colonel, and was, I heard, high in favour with Runjeet Singh, 
and there I have do doubt he is still, that is if he is alive. No 
doubt he is married to some dusky princess, and has probably 
accumulated a fortune. These adventoren, as Europeans in 
tiie service of native princes are generally called, either get 
murdered soon after they get out there, or else accumulate large 
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fortunes. I have no doubt that if he is alive he will take 
charge of yoa 

"The life k an adventurous one, and I do not baj that I 
Bfaoold advise you to adopt it; bnt in that respect you must 
decide for yourself, when you reach the age to do ea If your 
uncle is able to push your fort^one out there you might do 
worse than stay with him; if, on the other hand, when you get to 
the age of seventeen or eighteen, yon do not care to remain in 
India, you must come home and get the officers to whom I have 
written to use their influence to obtain a commission for you, 
which th^ will, I have no doubt, be able to do, as the son of 
an officer forced to retire from the service in consequence of 
wounds is always considered to have a claim. 

"In that case the knowledge that you will obtain of Indian 
methods and languages would be a very great assistance to 
you. But mind, if you do go out to your uncle it will not 
be possible for yon afterwards to choose one of the learned 
professions, for however much you may try to educate yourself 
out there, you will not be up to the mark of lads who have 
gone through the regular course of schooling here." 

"I don't care for that, father; I have always made up my 
mind to be a soldier, as you were. I should like very much to 
go out to my uncle if he will have m&" 

The major was silent for a few minutes. 

"I don't know that it is a wise step," he murmured to 
himself; "bnt the boy has no friends here — my old comrades will 
do what they cui for him when the time comes, but until then 
he will have but a lonely life. 

"Tory well, Percy," he went on, turning to his son, "I will 
write to your nncl& It may be eighteen months before you get 
an answer from him — that is all the better. Work hard at 
school, lad, and learn as much as you can, for you will get but 
little learning out there. If your imcle does not care to have you, 
or thinks that things are too disturbed and unsettled oat there 
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for him to undertake the responsibility, you moBt f&ll hack on 
the other plan and remain at Dr. Bubear's until you are seven- 
teen. I have written letters to the triends who promised to 
see after your commisBion ; you will find them in my desk. Keep 
them by you until you are leaving school, and then post them, 
that ia if your wish to go into the army is unchanged. If it 
should be changed, Messrs. Sims & Hammond, my lawyers, will 
put you in the way of carrying out your wishes in whatever 
direction they may lie." 

There had been several such talks between father and son, 
and Percy knew that he should not have his father long with 
him. He listened, therefore, gravely to his words, but with- 
out showing emotion; for although when alone he often gave 
way to tears, he knew that the major, himself a quiet and 
self- restrain ed man, was adverse to any display of feeling. 
The boy did not think the end was so near, and though pre- 
pared in some way for the blow, it was a terrible shock to him 
when his father, five days later, expired. He had again become 
a boarder at Dr. Bubear's, remaining there during the holidays 
as well as in school-time. 

Two or three times old friends of his father had come to see 
him, and had taken him out for the day. This was the only 
change he had had, hut he had worked hard and risen con- 
siderably in his place in the school. In accordance with 
instructions &om Messrs Sims & Hammond he had gone 
regularly to a riding-school, as the major, knowing the Sikhs 
to be a nation of horsemen, had thought it desirable that he 
should learn to have a good seat on a horse. The lawyers had 
also arranged that he should twice a week have lessons in 
Hindustani, and he was allowed to work at this instead of 
Greek. His progress was comparatively rapid, as after a time 
the language he had heard spoken for the first eight years of his 
life came back to him rapidly.. He had hardly begun to look 
for a reply from hia uncle when Dr. Bubear handed him the 
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letter, which he doubted not contained the answer. Hs had 
hardly hoped that it woald be favonrable, for during the 
intervening time he had learned something of what was going 
on in the Punjaab, and knew that since Runjeet Singh's death 
there had been many troubles there, and that things were in a 
very unsettled state. 

This information he had received from one of the boys 
whose father was a director of the East India Company. The 
doctor's words, however, gave him some hope, and when alone 
he opened the letter with less trepidation than he would other- 
wise have felt. Messrs. Sims & Hammond wrote as follows: — 

" We have pleasure in forwarding to you a communication 
from Colonel Roland Groves, which was inclosed in one sent 
to us. In the latter he expressed his readiness to receive you, 
while pointing out that the position of affairs in the Punjaub 
was unsettled in the extreme. He doubtless speaks further of 
this in his letter to you. As our I&te client, your father, in- 
structed us that we were to be guided entirely by your decision 
in the matter, we leave it in your hands, observing, however, 
that in the face of your uncle's statements with regard to the 
country, it appears to us that to go out to him at present would 
he an exceedingly ill-advised and rash step. Should you, how- 
ever, decide upon doing so, we will, upon hearing from you, take 
the necessary steps for obtaining your outfit and securing your 
herth. A client of ours in Calcutta will, we doubt not, arrange 
on your arrival there for forwarding you up the country to 
your uncle." 

Having read this, Percy broke the seal of the inclosnre and 
read as follows: — 

" My dear Nephew, — T am filled with grief to learn from a 
letter, forwarded to me after his death, that your father is no 
mora It is many yeais since I saw him; but we were always 
capital friends, though as unlike in disposition as two brothers 
could be. He tells me that he has no friends in England in 
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whose charge he conld place yon, and asks if I will have you 
ont with me until yon are of an age to enter the army at home, 
if, indeed, you do not decide to follow my example and take 
service with one o( the natire princeB. 

" Ab far as taking charge of yon goes, I am perfectly ready 
to do BO — indeed more than ready; for it will give me great 
pleasure to have poor Hugo's son with me and to treat him aB 
my own, for I am childlesB. But the sort of career I have 
chosen ia pretty nearly cloaed. The Company have most of 
India nnder their thumb, and allow no English except their 
own ofiBcials to take service with the protected princes. At 
present the Pnnjanb is independent, but I don't think it can 
remain so much longer. Since the death of the Old Lion, as 
Runjeet Singh was called, things have gone from bad to worse. 
One niler after another has been set up, and either dethroned or 
assassinated. The army is practically master of the country; 
and one of its first steps was to demand the dismissal of all 
foreign officers, and the greater part of us were accordingly 
diBcharged. 

"Some of them left the country; others, like myself, are 
living on the estates granted us by Runjeet Singh, and on the 
pickings, which were considerable, that had come to us during 
our term of service, and we are waiting to see what may be 
the next turn of the wheel. Life here ia something like that 
of a baron of old in England. My house is, in fact, a fortress 
perched on a rock. I have a garrison of several hundred 
picked men, and as I am a much easier master than most of 
these Sikhs, who wring the last farthing from the cultivatorB, 
I could raise a thousand more at a conple of da^' notice. Still 
the place is not impregnable; and in the present disturbed 
state of the land, where there ib practically no law save that of 
might, I might be besieged by some powerful Rajah, and in 
the event of the place being taken there ia no doubt what my 
fate would he. 

inn) 
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"HowfiTer, at present the great men are too intent apon 
qaanrelling with each other to trouble about me, especially as 
they know that the place is not to be taken without hard 
knocks. Moreover, although we who take service with foreign 
princes have no claim whatever for protection from our own 
countrymen, the fact of my heing an Engliehman ia to some 
extent a safeguard However, I want to put the case fairly 
before you; and if you come out here I will do my best for 
yon — I will try to fill, as far as I can, your father's place. At 
the same time I warn yon that the position here is a perilous 
one, and that there is no predicting how matters may turn 
ont. My own opinion is, however, that our people can never 
permit the state of things that prevails here to go on, and 
will be forced to interfere before long. The Sikhs think that 
they are fully a match for us. I know better. They are brave, 
but so impatient of discipline, that although they look well 
enough on parade they would become a mere mob when fight- 
ing began. 

" I need not say that the annexation of the Punjaub by the 
English would suit me admirably, but there will be a time of 
great trouble and danger before that can be accomplished. I 
daresay you wonder that I do not come home, having made, 
as you may suppose, a fortune amply sufficient to live upon 
there. But I do not think I shall ever do that; I have lived 
too long in India to settle down to English ways. I^ow that 
your poor father has gone I have not a single friend in England, 
and the humdrum hfe would kill me in no time, after having 
for four-and-twenty years lived in an atmosphere of intrigue, 
excitement, and danger. 

"Now you know all about it, Percy, and can judge for your- 
self. By the time you get this letter you will be almost fifteen, 
and, as your father tells me that he has talked the matter over 
with you, capable of forming some sort of an opinion. As far 
as money goes, do not let that influence you one way or the other. 
•.f(m) H 
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The Old Lion was one of the most liberal of paymasters; and 
although one spends money freely out here, I took care to 
transmit a considerable portion of the presents I received and 
the money I earned to a firm who act as my agents in Calcutta, 
so as to be in safety if at any time I had to make a bolt of it 
That money will some day be yours whether you come out to 
me or not, for I have no one else to leave it to; and I am, by 
the same messenger who carries this letter to the British agent 
at Loodiana, sending instmctions to my agents that in case of 
anything happening to me, the money is to be transferred to 
your name, and they are to communicate with the firm who 
are, as your father tells me, liis lawyers in London. 

"I don't know whether I am acting altogether wisely in 
agreeing to your coming out; and I certainly should not have 
done BO if it had not been that your father, who must have 
been perfectly aware of the disturbed state of this country, 
evidently wished that it should be sa Well, if the life has its 
dangers, it has its advantages. In our army at home an officer 
is but one bit of a great machine; his life is a routine, and in 
peace time as dull as ditch-water. Here a man has, every day 
and every hour, need of his brains, bis courage, quickness, and 
spirit In war-time we fight the enemies of the Maharajah; 
in peace we have to combat the intrigues of our enemies and 
rivals, to gnard against the dangers of assassination, to counter- 
mine the approaches of the enemy, to be ready for instant 
Hight, or sudden favour and promotion. 

"It is a man's life, Percy, and to a man of spirit worth 
a hundred existences at home. If I knew you personally I 
could form a better idea as to whether I ought to say to you, 
stay where you are, or, come here. Your father says that 
he thinks y^u have a fair share of pluck and determination, 
and that hr r nsiders you to he as aharp and shrewd as most 
boya of yoi ii_;e. As he was the last man in the world to 
Bjieak one word beyond what he considered due, I take it 
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that hie estimate of your character is in no way too flatter- 
ing. 

" Think it over yourself, Percy. Can you thrash most fellows 
your own age I Can you run aa far and as fast as most of them f 
Can you taVe a caning without whimpering over iti Do you 
feel, in fact, that you are able to go through fully as much as 
any of your compaoionsl Are you good at planning a piece of 
mischief, and ready to take the lead in carrying it outt For 
though such gifts as these do not recomniend a boy to the favour 
of his schoolmaster, they are worth more out here than a know- 
ledge of all the dead languages. It is pluck and endurance, and 
a downright love of adventure and danger, that have made us the 
masters of the greater part of India, and will ere long make us 
rulers of the whole of it j and it is of no use anyone coming out 
here, especially to take service with one of the native princes, 
UDJess he is disposed to love danger for its own Ba.ke, and to feel 
that he is willing and ready to meet it from whatever quarter it 
may come. However, there is no occasion for you to make up 
your mind at present upon more than the point whether you 
will come out to me for three or four years; when it will be 
time enough to make your final decision. In any case you may 
always consider me your affectionate uncle, Eolawd." 

Percy read the letter through very carefully. It was some- 
thing like what he had expected, for his father had in his last 
days spoken much to him of his brother. 

"He was cut out for the life he has led, Percy," he had said 
to him. "He was the leader in all mischief at school; he had any 
amount of energy and life. He would not have made a good 
officer in the king's service; for he was impatient of authority, 
and would have been at loggerheads with the adjutant, and 
perhaps with the colonel, in no time. Once he set his mind to 
do a thing he would do it, whatever it was; and his straight- 
forwardness and loyal nature would certainly win for him the 
confidence of any of these Indian princes, accustomed aa they 
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are to being surrounded with intriguers read^ at all times to 

take sides with the most powerful, and to sell themselves to the 
highest bidder. He will tell you frankly whether he thioks you 
had better come out to him or stay at home. But mind, if you 
do go out he will expect a good deal of you, and if you don't do 
credit to him as well aa to yourself, he will have no hesitation 
in packing you off home again at an hour's notice." 

Percy was pleased to see that, although he warned him of 
the difficulties and dangers of the position, hia uncle clearly did 
wish him to come out to him, and he had do hesitation what- 
ever in making his decision. After reading the letter for the 
third time, he placed it in bis pocket and went across to ^le 
doctor's. 

"lexpoctedyon. Groves," the latter said, when he was shown 
into his study. "So your unele is willing to receive you, but 
' leaves the choice entirely to yourself. That is what Messrs. Sims 
& Hammond said in their letter to me. Evidently they think 
it a very foolish business, but say that as they are bound by their 
instructions they have only to carry them out if you decide to 
go, but they hope that I shall use my influence to induce you to 
decide upon remtuning here. I have no intention of doing so. 
It was for your father to make hia choice, and he made it. He 
knows the country and he knows your uncle's character, and as 
he thought the opening a good one for you, I do not feel that 
it lies within my province to influence your decision any way. 
I need hardly ask what the decision is. I know fhat you have 
been looking forward to the receipt of this letter, and the 
ardour with which yon have worked at Hindustani, as your 
master tells me, shows that your wishes lay in that direction. 
So you have made up your mind to gol" 

"Yes, sir. My uncle does not try to persuade me to come, 
hut he says that he will be very glad to have me with him. He 
lives in a fortitied castle with a lot of retainers, like a feudal 
baron, he says." 
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"Then I am quite aure no more need be said," the doctor 
replied smiling; "I don't thiok any boy could witliatand the 
prospect of living in a fortified castle. And now I suppose you 
want to go and see the aolicitorel" 

"If you please, sir." 

"Very well. I will give you leave off school this afternoon. 
If you find that there is a ship sailing shortly you will have 
many preparations to make, and as I am quite sure your 
thoughts will be too occupied to think of lessons you may 
consider them at an end. If, however, you find it will be some 
little time before you are able to sail, T shall expect you to put 
the matter altogether out of your head until the time ap- 
proaches, and to work as hard as you can ; though we will give 
up Latin, and you can devote yourself entirely to HindustanL 
Let me see you when you return from the lawyer's. You know 
the way to London Bridge. You cross that, and anyone you 
meet will then direct you to Fenchurch Street. You had 
better have your dinner before you start." 

Messrs. Sims & Hammond did not conceal from Percy their 
opinion that his decision to go out to join hia uncle savoured 
of lunacy. "We are willing to carry out your father's in- 
structions," the senior partner said, shrugging his shoulders. 
" We considered it our duty to express our opinion frankly on 
the subject to him. Having done that without avail, our 
duty in the matter is at an end. We find it a not unusual thihg 
for our clients to prefer their own opinions to ours, not un- 
frequently to their own cost. Since we have received your 
uncle's communication yesterday, we have made inquiries as to 
the vessels loading for Calcutta, and find that the Indiaman 
tlie Deccan will sail in ten days' time. That will, I take it, be 
sufficient time for you to make your preparations. One of our 
clerks vrill at once go with you to take your berth, and then 
accompany you to some outfitter's to get all that is requisite 
Your father left with us a list of the clothing and other 
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matters he considered would be required in the event of your 
going." 

Five minutes later Percy set out in charge of an elderly 
clerk, and by the close of the afternoon the passage was taken 
and the whole of the outfit ordered, and Percy walked back 
to Dulwich quite overwhelmed at the extent of the wardrobe 
that his father had deemed necessary for him for the voyage. 
Several suits of clothes had, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions on the list, been ordered, of a size considerably too large 
for him at present. Major Groves had appended a note to the 
list, saying that he did not consider it necessary that a large 
stock of such clothes should be provided, as there would be no 
difficulty in having them made in India, and that, inoreovor, 
Percy would probably, to some extent, wear native attire. 

The ten days passed rapidly." Percy, although nominally 
free from the school-room, nevertheless worked with ardour at 
his Hindustani 

"You have made great progress. Groves," his teacher said 
on the last day. " I should advise you strongly to work several 
hours a day at it during the voyage. Some of the passengers 
who are returning to India are sure to have' with them native 
servants and ayahs, and you had best take every opportunity 
of speaking with them. You must remember that there are a 
large number of dialects, and even of distinct languages, in 
India; and it is probable that you will Und your Hindustani 
of little use to you in Northern India Still, it will greatly 
facilitate your learning the other languages, and most of the 
educated natives understand it, as, like French on the Conti- 
nent, it is the general medium of communication between the 
natives of different parts of the country. Possibly you may find 
among the servants on board a native of Northern India, and 
may be able to commence your study of Punjaubi with him." 

Two days before the vessel sailed Percy went by appoint- 
ment to the lawyer's office, and Mr. Hammond took him to 
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the shipping office and introduced him to the captain of the 
Deccan. 

" 1 will give ID eye to the lad as far as I can, Mr. Ham- 
mond," Captain Grierson said; " though, to tell you the truth, 
I wonld almost as lief have a monkey as a boy to look after. 
Still I don't feel the responsibility as great as that of my young 
lady passengers. Do what I may, they will indulge in flirtation, 
and I have to bear the brunt of the anger of the relatives to 
whom they are consigned in India, when they discover that 
my charges have already disposed of themselves on the voy- 

During those last days Percy was the object of the greatest 
envy and admiratioit of his school-fell owa To be going all the 
way ont to India by himself wis in itself splendid; bat the idea 
that he was to live in a castle with armed retainers, and the 
possibility of a siege and all other sorts of unknown dangers, 
seemed almost too great a stroke of good fortune to fall to the 
lot of anybody. Most of his effects had been sent direct on 
board the Decean, but he had obtained from the store where 
they had been deposited, the cases containing his father's rifles, 
double-barrelled gun and pistols, and the fact that he was the 
possessor of such arms greatly heightened the admiration of his 
companions. 

But even the knowledge that the pistols were in his cabin, 
and the other arms stowed below with the greater portion of 
his belongings, scarcely sufGced to keep up his spirits as he 
stood, a solitary and rather forlorn boy, on the deck of the 
great ship as she warped out through the dock-gates. 

The doctor had come down early to see him on board, but 
had been obliged to return at once to his duties at the school, 
and everyone but himself seemed to have friends to see them 
off. The entrance to the docks was crowded with people wav- 
ing their handkerchiefs and ehouting adieux to those on board, 
while many who were to land at Gravesend were on deck 
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chatting with their friends. The captain stopped good- 
naturedly by his side for a moment as he passed along. 

"All alone, Groves, eh! You will soon make friends, and I 
think you are really better off than those who haven't got over 
saying their last good-byes yet I always think it is much 
better to finish all that sort of thing at home, instead of 
prolonging the pwn. Here, Harconrt," be called to a young 
fellow about sixteen, in a midshipman's dress, "you haven't 
anything to do just at present Give an eye to this youngster; 
he is going out to join an uncle in India, and is all alone on 
board. Introduce him to the other midshipmen when you get an 
opportunity. I have told the steward to mess him with you; 
he will be much more comfortable there than he would be with 
the people in the cabin aft You will like that arrangement, 
won't you, Groves?" 

"Very much indeed, sir," Percy said, feeling as if a great 
load had been lifted off his mind. Harconrt led him down 
between decks to the ward-room, as they called it, where the 
third and fourth ofGcers and the four midshipmen messed. 

" This ia our palace, Orovea. A bit of a hole in comparison 
with the saloon, but a snug little den, too, when everything is 
going on well and everyone is in good temper. I will tell 
the others that the skipper has made you free of it. The third 
and fourth officers are both good fellows, and I think you will 
find it comfortabla If you don't, you have got the saloon to 
fall back upon." 

"I am sure to find it comfortable," Percy said confidently. 
" I have come freah from school, you know, and am not accus- 
tomed to luxuries; I should find it miserable among all those 
grown-up people. I only wish I was going out as a midship- 
man instead of a passenger, so as to have something to do," 

"Ah, well, you can talk to the skipper about that Perhaps 
he will put you on a watch if you ask him. I don't say the 
work is very lively, for it isn't; but I know that I should ba 
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very sorry to have to make the voyage with nothing to do 
but walk about with my haude in my pocket& However, I 
must go on deck now. We bad our breakfast long ago; we 
dine at two bells, that ia one o'clock If you can't hold on 
untU then I will get our steward to bring you a biscuit." 

" I can bold on very well, I had a cup of tea and something 
to eat before I left." 

Percy followed Harcourt on deck again, and feeling now 
more settled as to his position, was able to look on with interest 
and pleasure at what was being done around him. The pas- 
sengers had settled themselves a little; some had got out their 
chairs, and were seated chatting in groups, but the ladies for 
the most part were below arranging their cabins. Men in 
couples walked up and down the waist smoking, or leaned 
against the bulwarks discussing the voyage and their mutual 
acquaintances. Most of the sails had now been set, for the 
wind was favourable, and the great ship was running fast down 
the river and was just passing Woolwich. A sailor, bara-footed 
and with his trousers turned up to his knees, was sluicing the 
decks with water. Others were coiling up ropea Others again, 
dressed more in accordance with Percy's ideas as to the neatness 
of a sailor's costume, were standing at the sheets and braces in 
readiness to trim the sails to port or starboard, as the sharp 
turns of the river brought the wind on one quarter or the 
other. 

Percy was surprised at the silence that reigned among so 
many men, but he understood the reason when the sharp 
orders were shouted from the quarter-deck where the first 
officer was standing by the aide of the pilot. Then there was a 
hauling of ropea and a creaking of blocks, and the towering 
pile of yards and sails swung over, ^ow and then the ship's 
course was suddenly changed to avoid some barge or smaller 
craft that got in her way, sometimes missing by the smallest 
margin running them down. On one or two of these 
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occasione a mate shouted angrily down at those in charge of 
these craft, and these shouted as angrily back again. Once 
past E^ith the river widened and the dangers of collision 
ceased, for the craft were all proceeding in the- same direction; 
for the stream was now running too strongly for the barges to 
attempt to make their way against it, even by hu^ng the 
shore and keeping in back-waters. At twelve o'clock the 
luncheon bell rang, and the passengers disappeared from deck. 
But Percy was so absorbed in watching the shore that he was 
quite surprised when Harcourt touched him on the shoulder 
and said: 

" There are two bells, youngster. You must keep your ears 
open or you will be missing your meals; for they do not ring for 
us, and anyone who does not turn up to his grub goes without it." 

The voyage was a very pleasant one to Percy Groves. The 
captain did not allow him to act as a volunteer midshipman; 
but it was not long before he ceased to regret this decision, for 
he found among the four or five native servants returning to 
India with their masters one from the Puojaub. The man's 
duties on board occupied but a very small portion of his time, 
aa he had little to do except wait on his master at meals; and 
he was very glad to arrange, for what seemed to Percy a 
ridiculously small sum, to spend five or six hours a day in con- 
versation with him. Accordingly, after breakfast and dinner 
the two took seats up in the bow, Percy on a low stool, the 
native squatted beside him, and there spent hours, at first in 
leaming the Funjaubi equivalents for Hindustani words, and 
then, as time went on, in conversation. 

The native knew a little Hindustani, and could get on fairly 
in English, bo that they were able from the first to compre- 
hend each other; aud as Percy's former studies helped him 
materially, he picked up Punjaubi quickly, and by the end 
of the voyage was able to express himself in it with consider- 
able freedom. He was always up early in the morning, and 
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until breakfast- time chatted with any officers or midship) men 
off duty, and soraetimea with the early risers among the pas- 
sengers — two or three of whom, wlien they found that the lad 
was a first-class passenger on his way out to India to join an 
unfle, became very friendly with him, being struck with the 
steady way in which he passed the greater portion of the day 
in preparing himself, as far as possible, for the life he was 
about to lead 

" Why don't you come aft, Grovesl" one of them asked him, 
" I should feel altogether strange, sir. The two officers and 
the midshipmen are all very kind and friendly, and we live 
very well there, and I feel much more at home tlian I should 
do with the ladies. I have not been accustomed to ladies. 
I do not remember my mother, and for years I lived altogether 
at school. After my father came back, and I lived at home 
with him, only gentlemen came to the house. I like it all 
very much, and should not like to change. Besides, If I got 
to know a good many passengers, I might not be able to 
spend so much time in work; and I do so want when I join 
my uncle to be able to be useful to him, which I could not be 
if I did not know anytliing of the language." 

"Well, I am sure. Groves, your uncle ought to be pleased 
when you join him to know how hard you have worked. It 
would be a very good thing if every young cadet and writer 
who went out would do as you do, and prepare himself for his 
work out there, instead of wasting six months in lounging 
about, trying to make himself agreeable to the women on board. 
He would not only fmd it very useful out there, but he would 
find it very profitable. For a young fellow who, on arrival, 
was able to speak one of the languages pretty fluently, would 
be certain to attract the notice of the authorities, and would 
find himself in a responsible and well-paid berth, while the 
others were kept at desks in Calcutta or Bombay, or sent out 
as assistants to unimportant postA 
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"It is my aerrant who is teaching yon, and he tells me that 
yon are making wonderful progress, and that you already know 
as much of the language as many officers who have been in India 
for years. I can tell you, too, that yon could not have taken 
up a more useful dialect than PunjaubL At present, of course, 
the Punjauh is independent, and the consequence is tliere 
are very few officials who have taken the trouble to leam the 
language; but no one doubts that the time is not very far dis- 
tant when we shall have to interfere there, and in a few years 
we may have to take it over altogether. In that case I need 
hardly say that there will be a great demand for officials able 
to speak the language; and should you enter the Comi>any'B 
service, you would have every chance of obtainii^ a post there 
of greater importance and i>rofit than you could hope to reach 
after years of service under ordinary conditions. 

" I myself am stationed in tho province south of the Sutlej, 
which the Sikhs at any rate consider to be a part of the Pun- 
jauh, and am pretty well acquainted with what is going on at 
Lahore. I don't know your uncle personally, although of course 
I know him well by reputation. He was one of the best of the 
European officers in the Sikh service; and although, like all 
the others, he was dismissed at the bidding of the mutinous 
soldiery, I have always heard him spoken well of He was 
popular among the men of the two regiments that he com- 
manded, and bore an ezcellent reputation among the natives 
generally, abstaining from the high-handed exactions by which 
some of the foreign officers amassed large sums of money. He 
is said to have been prompt in action, to have maintained 
excellent order amongst his men, to have protected the natives 
against any acts of plundering or misconduct, and the districts 
where he was stationed were contented and prosperous, 

"Like most of the other foreign officers, he held himself 
altogether aloof from court intrigues. Doubtless they were 
perfectly right in doing so; but for all that, as matters have 
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turned out, it might have been better for the Punjaub had 
these officers gone bejond their duties and thrown their whole 
veight into the scale in favour of some strong man who would 
have put a atop to the dissensions that if they continue will 
certainly bring ruin upon the country. 

" However, their position was a very difficult ona The Sikh 
chieftains were always adverse to Runjeet Singh's policy of Euro- 
peanizing his army, and were extremely jealous of the favour 
he extended to the Europeans in his service; consequently the 
position of these officers was, from the moment of his death, 
an extremely delicate one. Moreover, it is probable that the 
Indian authorities would have viewed with considerable dis- 
favour the passing of the affairs of the Punjaub into the hands 
of European adventurers, of whom only two or three were Eng- 
lish. The foreigners, of course, would have had no sympathy 
whatever with our aims, and would indeed have heen formid- 
able opponentB in case of trouble, their interests lying entirely in 
the maintenance of the present state of things in the Punjaub. 

"You are going out to the most troubled portion of India, 
youngster; and I almost wonder at your uncle allowing you to 
come, for there will be a great convulsion there before matters 
finally settle down." 

" So he told me when he wrote, sir. I am only going out to 
him till I get old enough to either go into the army or to enter 
the Company's service, if my father's friends can obtain a com- 
mission or a writership for me." 

"Get a writership, my boy, if you have the chance. The 
civil service is vastly better paid than the military. Well, it 
may be that we shall be thrown together ^ain out there. It 
is nearly time for our conimissioner at Loodiana to go home 
for his furlough, and I think it ver}' probable that I shall be 
appointed to his post during his absence, in which case I am 
pretty certain to be in communication with your uncle; and it 
may be that when the time comes I shall he able to lend you a 
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helping hand t« enter the servica If you stick to work aa 
you aro doing now, I shall certainty feel justified in recommend- 
ing yoii as one who would prove a valuable young officer in 
the Punjaub if we become its masters, or on the frontier if 
the country etill maintains its independence. In tlie meantime, 
if there be trouble in tlie Punjaub and you have to fly for your 
life, remember you will find a hearty welcome at Loodiana." 

The voyage was free from any incidents of importance. The 
Dcaxin rounded the Cape without experiencing any unusually 
bad weather, and except for one or two minor gales the weather 
was fine throughout the voyage. 

Most of the passengers were delighted when she dropped 
anchor at last in the Hooghly, but much as Percy longed to 
see the wonders of India, he was almost sorry when the voy- 
age came to an end, for the time had passed very pleasantly to 
him. This had been especially the case towards the latter 
portion; for his studies had increased in interest as he acquired 
a knowledge of the language, and hy the end of the voj'age he 
had come to know a good many of the passengers. His first 
friend, Mr. Fullarton, had spoken warmly to others in favour 
of the quiet lad, of whom they caught sight when they happened 
to stroll forward to smoke a cigar, occupied so intently upon 
his conversations with the native beside him. 

" I hate book-worms," one of them had said when Mr. Ful- 
larton had first spoken to him on the subject. " Give me a 
lad with pluck and spirit, and I don't care a snap of the finger 
whether he can construe Euripides or solve a problem in high 
mathematics. What we want for India are men who can ride 
and shoot, who are ready at any moment to start on a hundred- 
mile journey on horseback, who will scale a liill fort with a 
handful of men, or with half a dozen Sowars tackle a dacoit 
and his band. What do the natives care for our leamingl It 
is our pluck and fighting powers that have made us their 
masters." 
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"That 18 all very true, Lyndliurst, and i thoroughly agree 
with you that of all ways of choosing officials for India exami- 
nations would be the very worst; but this lad ia not a book- 
worm at all in your sense of the word. He knows that it will 
be of great advantage to him when he arrives in India to be 
able to speak the language, and he haa accordingly set himself 
to do it with a do^ed perseverance that would do credit to a 
man. Look how he has utilized the voyage, while the cadets 
and ensigns and young civilians have thrown away six months 
of their lives in absolute idleness. Besides, I am sure the boy 
does not lack either pluck or spirit I am up a good deal 
earlier than you are in the morning, and I see him going about 
the rigging like a monkey. He is quite as much at home up 
there as are any of the midshipmen, some of whom have been 
four or five years at sea. I saw him sky-larking the other 
evening with two or three of them, and I can tell you he quite 
held liis own. He is certainly a favourite with all the officers, 
I should be ready to wager that when the time comes he will 
turn out well, whatever circumstances he may fall upon. He 
is a merry fellow too, and has one of the most infectious laughs 
- I ever heard; he is no more like your ideal book-worm than 
lam." 

The only time that Percy came aft and mixed with the 
other passengers was when they practised rifle or pistol 
shooting, sometimes at empty bottles thrown into the sea, 
sometimes at bottles swinging from one or other of the yard- 
arms. This amusement was practised three or four times a 
week, for it was a matter of importance to every man, military 
or civilian, to be a good shot. It was useful in the hunting of 
tigers and other big gama Life might depend npon proficiency 
with a pistol if attacked by a fanatic or in a brush with dacoite, 
while for men likely to be engaged with the fierce tribesmen of 
the hills, or in conflict with Sikh, Beloochee, Pathan, or Afghan, 
a quick eye and a steady hand were essential. 
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Encouraged bj Mr. Fnllarton, Percy got out bis pistols od 
tbe first day when tbe practice began, and never missed an 
opportunity afterwards. " Never mind the rifle," his friend 
said ; "you are not likely to do tiger-hunting at present, and you 
will have plenty of time and opportunities for that later on. 
Stick to your pistol practice ; you are going among a wild set of 
people, where the knife is readily drawn in a quarrel, and where 
men do not hesitate to rid themselves of a foe or a rival by assas- 
sination. Practise with your pistols steadily on every occasion 
here, and keep it up afterwards; it may be of more use to you 
than everything you have learnt at school from the day when 
you first went there. You know 1 approve of your sticking 
to your Punjaubi, hut you can well spare an hour three or four 
times a week; and although it may do you more good in your 
future career to be a good linguist than to be a good pistol- 
shot, the last may be the means of saving your life, and unless 
you can do that, your study of languages will be so much time 
thrown away." 

And so by the end of the voyage Percy became a very 
fair shot with the pistol, and indeed there were few of the 
passengers who could break a swinging bottle more frequently 
than he. He was surprised, when the anchor dropped, at the 
e^emess evinced by the majority of the passengers to get on 
shora He himself looked on quietiy, for the captain had said 
to him early that morning, "There is no use in your hurrying 
ashore, Groves; you know no one there, and an hour earlier or 
later will make no difference to you. I shall be going off this 
afternoon and will take you with mo, and after I have been to 
the shipping office I will go with you to the people you have 
letters for. I know them personally, and an introduction 
from me will probably interest them more in you than will 
the form^ letter those lawyer fellows are likely to have 
written." 

The captain's introduction was of great benefit to Percy. The 
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agent took aa ioteroet in him, and put him ap at his house for 
a fortnight. At the end of that time he arranged for him to 
take a passage up conntry in a native craft that two or three 
officers had chartered to convey them to Delhi, beyond which 
town there would be no difficulty in hiring a boat to the point 
at which he woald dieembark, and thence travel ap by road. 
He enjoyed his joomey much, although it occupied a conaider- 
able time. He could have gone very much faster by road; 
bat time was no particular object, and tJte agent thought that 
he would be cheated right and left in his bargains for vehicles, 
and might not improbably have some of hia baggage stolen. 
Percy greatly preferred the passage by river, and when finally 
he had to take to a close vehicle, he congratulated himself that 
he had accomplished the greater part of the journey free from 
the dust, heat, and inconveniences of land travel He learned 
that he would have done much better had he taken his passage 
from England to the other side of India and ascended the 
Indus, bat he supposed that his uncle had directed him to 
come via Calcutta because his own agent was there and could 
make the arrangements for him, and he perhaps considered 
that the passage thence by water would be much safer than 
one through the recently-conquered province of Scinde. 

This was indeed, as he afterwards learnt, the reason why 
Calcutta had been chosen instead of Bombay. There had, 
about the time his uncle wrote, been a number of robberies, 
sometimes accompanied by murder, of persons travelling up 
the Indus in boat, and it was for this reason the longer and 
safer route up the Jumna had been chosen. He left the boat 
at Sultanpoor, and had about a hundred miles of travel thence 
through Umhallah and Sirhind to Loodiana, a station in what 
was known as the protected district. Here on the frontier of the 
Punjaub were stationed some British troops with a Resident, 
whose special duty was to keep the government informed of 
what was going on upon the other side of the Sutlej 
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The agent had advised him on his arrival at Loodiana to go 
straight to the Kesidency. 

"It is probable that your uncle will have written to the 
B«sident about your coming, and that instrnctions aa to the 
beat course for puranJng yonr journey may be awuting you 
there. It is a long way from Loodiana to his place, which lies 
quite in the north of the Pnnjaub, and but a short distance 
from the Afghan frontier. He will know about what time 
you will arrive, and may even have sent down one of his 
officers to accompany you on the way. He could not, of course, 
guess that you would know any of the languages, and it would 
be impossible for you, speaking nothing but English, to make 
your way alone through the Punjaub, Even aa it is, I should 
advise you, should you on arriving at Loodiana find no one 
there from your uncle, to send up word that you have arrived, 
and to wait quietly, even if it be a month, till you hear from 
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LEAVING the cart with his lu^age a short distance away, 
Percy entered the office of the Residency, and giving hie 
name to a clerk said that he was desirous of speaking to the 
Resident 

The clerk on his return from the inner room requested 
Percy to follow him. An officer was sitting at a desk. He 
looked up with a emile as the lad entered, and Percy was 
astonished to see Mr. Futlarton, to whom he had said good-bye 
on board the Deaan. 

"You did not expect to see me here. Groves t" he said as he 
shook him cordially by the hand. 

"No indeed, air, I had not the slightest idea that yon had left 
Calcutta. I am glad indeed to see you." 

"I only stopped there a few hours," the officer said. "As soon 
ae I got to Government House I was told that Macpherson was 
ill, and that I must travel up at full speed to relieve him, so I 
started next morning and travelled as fast as horses could take 
me .np the country. I have been here for more than three 
weeks. I have not forgotten you, and as soon as I arrived here 
I sent off a chit to yonr uncle to tell him that you had landed 
at Calcutta, and wonld probably be here in the course of a fortr 
night or three weeks. Two days ago one of his native officers 
with an escort of sixteen men turned up here. They are en- 
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camped on the plain over there. You will know the tent by a 
blue flag flying before it 

"I told your uncle that I had made your acquaintance on 
board the ehip, and that I thought he would be very well 
pleased with you. I did not tell him anything about your 
having picked up so much Funjaubi, but left it for you to give 
him a pleasant aurprisa Of course you will put up here for to- 
night I shall be knocking off work in a quarter of an hour, 
and in the meantime you may as well go and have your bath, 
after which you will feel more comfortable. I will send a 
man across to your fellows to tell them you have arrived, and 
will be ready to start in the morning. By the way, I think it 
would be as well if you went over there at oncej it would 
please them, and there is nothing like making a good impression. 
My buggy will be at the door in ten minutes, and I will drive 
yon out there. So yon had better have a preliminary wash 
now, and can take your bath aftor we get back." 

Touching the bell a servant entered. Mr. Full&rtoe gave 
him orders to take Percy to a room, to have what boxes he 
required carried up there, and to pile the rest in the h&lL By 
the time Percy had got rid of some of the dust of travel, and 
changed his travelling suit for another, the Besident was ready, 
and ibey were soon driving over the sandy plain in a light trap 
drawn by a wiry-looking native pony. In a few minutes they 
reached a small tent, before which waved a blue flag. As 
they approached a stir was seen. A native ofiicer ran out of the 
tent, ranged his men in military order, and placing himself in 
front of them saluted as the Kesident drove up. 

"Good afternoon, Nand Chundj I have brought the colonel's 
nephew over to see you. He has just arrived, and will be 
ready to start with you to-morrow, but even before eating he 
wished to see the officer whom his uncle had chosen as his 
escort" 

The Sikh raiaed his hand to hia cap in salute to Percy, and 
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said ID his native tongue: "All happlnesB to the nephew of my 
good lord!" 

" Thank you, Nand Chund," Percy replied in the aame 
tongue, "I am sure that you must be an officer in whom my 
uncle has grdat trust and confidence or he would not have 
chosen you for such a mission." 

The Sikh looked greatly surprised at being thus answered in 
his own language. 

"I did Dot know," he said, "that the young sahib bad 
acquired our tongue. My lord told me you would not under- 
stand me, and that I should have to explain to you by signs 
anything that it was necessary for you to know." 

"I speak your language but poorly at present, but I hope to 
do so well before I have been long with you," Percy answered. 
"My uncle was well, I hope, when you left him I" 

"He was well, sahib; though much troubled by the machi- 
nations of powerful ones who are his enemies; but his heart 
was light at the news that you would soon be with him." 

After a little further conversation Percy drove off with Mr. 
Fullarton, after having, at a hint from the latter, handed to the 
officer twenty rupees, to be laid out in providing a feast for the 
troopers. 

"They will all be as dnmk aa hogs to-night," Mr. Fullarton 
said; "the Sikhs are one of the few races in India who drink 
to excess. They do so from the highest to the lowest The 
Old Lion himself used to be drunk every night However, as 
they will have a good meal before setting-to at the liquor, you 
will see that they will all be as fresh and bright in the morning 
as if they had touched nothing stronger than tea. They have 
wonderful constitutions, and after a few hours' sleep shake off 
the effects of a carouse that would make an Englishman ill for 
three or four days." 

After an hour's drive they returned to the Eesidency. As 
they entered the house Percy was greeted by his former in- 
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Btnictor, who had been out when he Bret arrived, and who now 
conductod him to his room. 

" It is far better here than on boE^ the ship, sahib," he said. 
"There Kam Singh waa of no account, even the common sailors 
pushed and jostled him; here he is Fullarton Sahib's butler, and 
H^ves orders to all the servants." 

" No donbt you feel it in that way," Percy laughed, "I feel 
it ia better because here is a great cool room and quiet, and a bath 
ready for me without having to wait for an hoiu- for my turn. 
It is certunly very much more comfortable, but there are draw- 
backs toa There was no dust on board ship, no occasion for 
an armed guard, no fear of disturbance or troubles." 

"That is so, sahib; but what would life be worth if some- 
times we did not have a change and adventure. As I have 
told you, I have had my share of it, and now I am well content 
to be the head servant of the Burra-sahib. But my lord is 
young, and it is well for him that he should learn to bear 
himself as a man, and to face danger." 

" Well, it may be so. Bam Singh, but just at present it seems 
to me that I should prefer a peaceful life for a few yeare." 

"The sooner a cockerel leama to use his spurs, the better 
fighting bird he will turn out," the man said sententiously. 

"Yea, that is all very well," Percy replied. "But if he gets 
badly mauled when he is a cockerel he is likely to shirk fight- 
ing afterwards." 

After taking bis bath and dressing himself in a suit of white 
linen, Percy went down to dinner. He was pleased to find 
himself alone with Mr. Fullarton, who in the course of the 
evening told him much more than he had hitherto known of 
the state of affairs in the Punjaub. 

"Things look very bad," he said. "But it is possible tliat 
they may go on for months and even years before the crisis 
comes. As to this, however, your uncle will be able to tell 
you more than I can. Mine is, of course, the official view of 
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m&ttere, gleaned from the reporto of men in our pay at Lahore 
and other places in the Pnnjaub. The reports of such men, 
however, are always open to grave suspicion. As they take 
bribes from as they may take bribes from others, or may he 
are in some way interested in deceiving us. Your uncle will 
doubtless be much better informed. Although he has taken no 
active part in the plots and conspiracies that have been continu- 
ally going on ever since the death of Bunjeet Singh, be must 
have been more or leas behind the scenes throughout, and will 
certainly have tried and trusted agents at Lahore. 

" At present you are only interested in these matters as far 
as they concern the safety of your uncle and yourself. Still 
it is always useful in a country like this to have an insight 
into what is going on around you. Should there be trouble, 
remember that the Sikhs value courage, quickness, and decision 
above all things, i am not supposing for a moment that you 
are likely to show the white-feather, still you may be involved 
in danger that would shake the nerves of hardened men. The 
thing to remember is always to assume an air of courage and 
coolness. To show weakness would forfeit the respect of yonr 
own people, and would in no way alter the fate that would 
befall you if you fell into the hands of your foe& You know 
the old saying — 'Assume a virtue if you have it not' That 
you should be alarmed in such a position would be only natural, 
but you must if possible conceal the fact, and must nerve your- 
self to put on as great an air of coolness and indifference as 
you can muster. Remember there are very few men who do 
not feel horribly uncomfortable when exposed to great dangers, 
and that bravery exists not so much in having no feeling of 
fear as of concealing all expression of it. 

" When you hear a man boasdng that he has never felt fear, 
and that he enjoys being under fire, take my word for it he is 
a liar. In the heat of battle, and especially in the excitement 
of .a cavalry chai^ the sensation of fear is lost; but in the 
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prelinutuoy stage I never knew a man yet vho, speaking 
honeatlr, would not confess that he felt horribly nervous. I 
will not keep you up any longer, yoa have had a long journey 
to-day and must be early in bed, Yoa will be called before 
daybreak, for you may be sure your men will be here before 
the BOD is up, and they will be gratified to find that you are 
prepared to be off. I need not repeat now what I told yoa on 
board the ship, that should you have to fly for your life you 
will meet with a warm welcome here." 

It was still dark when Percy wu aroused by Earn Singh. 

" It is time to get up, sahib. I .have water boiling, and 
there will be a cup of tea ready for you as soon as you have 
had your bath. The bheesti is outside with the water-skin." 

"All right!" Percy said, jumping out of bed. "Send him 
ia" 

Taking a bath consisted of squatting down in the comer of the 
room, where the floor was made to slope to a hole which carried 
off the water poured from a skin over the head of the bather. 
As he dressed, Percy drank a cup of tea and ate a couple of 
biscuits, while Ram Singh packed up his trunk again. He had 
just finished when he heard the trampling of horses. He at 
once went out. 

" You are in good time, Nand Chund" 

"It would not have done to have kept the sahib waiting," 
the Sikh said, "though wo scarce expected to find him ready 
for us so soon." 

He then ordered the baggage-horses to be brought up, and 
four strong ponies were led forward. Percy's trunks, which 
had all been made of a size suited to such transport, were firmly 
lashed one on each side of each saddle. When this was done 
a handsome horse was brought forward for Percy. He was 
about to turn la enter the bouse to say good-bye to Mr. 
Fullarton, who had the night before told him he should be up 
before he started, when the Besideut made his appearance. ' 
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" I alwajrs rise before the sus," he said, " and take a drive or 
a ride, and am back before it gete too hot for pleasure. Then 
I have a bath, change cf clothes, and am leady for my work. 
Early morning and evening are the only times that life is 
enjoyable here, and unleaa one takes exercise then one cannot 
expect to keep in health. Good-bye, Groves. Tell your uncle 
to keep me informed of what is going on whenever he gets an 
opportunity. Take care of yourself, and, whatever comes, keep 
yonr head clear and your wits sharpened. Many a life is 
thrown away from want of prompt decision at a critical mo- 
ment" 

Percy ahook hands with his kind friend, and then leapt 
into the saddle without putting his foot into the atirrup, a trick 
be had learned at the riding-ecbool. A murmur of approval 
ran through the men, who muttered to themselves, "He under- 
stands a horse; a brisk young fellow, he will do no discredit 
to our lord." Then he took his place by the side of Nand 
Chnnd, waved his hand to Mr. Fullarton, and started. His 
companion at once pat his horse to a hand-gallop. 

" Surely you do not mean to travel far at this speedl" Percy 
said. "The pack-aniraala will not be able to keep up with 
us." 

"They will follow, eahib. You see I have left four men in 
chai^ of them." 

" Yes, and you hare eight men here. Where are the other 
four, for I counted sixteen yesterdayl" 

"They started before dark, sahib, with the four other bag- 
gage animals. Two of them we shall find when we halt for 
food, when the sun gets high. They will have pitched a tent 
in the shade of some tree, and will have the meal cooked in 
readiness for ua The other two will have gone forward to 
the point where we shall rest for the night. They have an- 
other tent, and will have the evening meal in readiness. So 
it -will be each day. They will travel by night, we by day. At 
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the end of three days we shall have reached a point vhete care 
will be a necessity, and will then travel in a body." 

"But from whom h&ve we reason to fear daDgerl" Percy 
asked. 

" We do not fear danger," the Sikh replied, " but we prepare 
to meet it In the first place there are robbefB — bands of men 
who acknowledge no master, aucb as deserters from the army, 
fugitives who have excited the enmity of some powerful chief, 
and criminals who have escaped justica Such men form bands, 
rob villages, plunder well-to-do peasants, and waylay, rob, and 
murder travellers. These are the ordinary foes; all those who 
journey have to prepare for them, and they are not really 
dangerous to a well-armed party. Then, again, there are the 
bands by profession robbers, but who are for the time hired 
by some powerful or wealthy sirdar who wishes to gratify a 
private spite. Openly perhaps he would not dare to move, 
and he therefore remains in the background, and hires bands 
of robbers to do his busioesa. Such bands are far more for- 
midable than those composed of ordinary marauders, for they 
are of a strength proportioned to the object they have to ac- 
complish, and may even number hundreds. 

" It is these against whom we have to take precautions. My 
lord your uncle has powerful enemies, and these doubtless em- 
ploy spies, and are made aware of all that passes in his strong- 
hold. Should they have learned that he was expecting your 
arrival, they would of course see that your capture would be a 
valuable one, as they could work on him through you. At 
any rate the departure of my band is sure to be noticed, and 
though we travelled by a circuitous route we may proliably 
have been tracked to Loodiano. Besides, they might think 
that 1 had some important mission to the British Resident 
there, and that I may be the bearer of some letter that might 
enable them to work my master's ruin, and jo will spare no 
pains to wrest it from ma 
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"For the first three days we do not follow the route leading 
to my lord's stronghold, consequently there is little fear of an 
ambush; but during the last five days of the journey, when 
we are making for the fortress, we shall have to sleep with one 
eye open, to travel by unfrequented roadB, and for the most 
part by night The colonel would have come himself to meet 
you, but in the first place his visit to Loodiana would be seized 
upon by hia enemies as a proof that he waa leagued with the 
British, and in the second his presence is required in the castle, 
where, so long as he is present, there is little fear of any sudden 
surprise or attack, bat were he away some traitor might corrupt 
a guard or open a gate, and thus let in the troops of an enomy." 

" But there is no civil war, Nand Chund. How then could 
a chief venture to attack my unclel" 

"There is no war," the Sikh repeated, "but the sirdars 
never hesitate to collect their followers and attack a rival wlien 
they have a chance, Even in the days of Runjeet Singh this 
was so; for although his hand was a heavy one, it was easy to 
bribe those about him to place the matter in a favourable light, 
and a handsome present would do the rest But since the Lion 
has passed away there has been no power in the land. The 
government has been feeble, and the great sirdars have done a^ 
it pleases them, so there is everywhere rapine and confusion. 
Those who are strong take from those who are weak; the 
traders who prospered and grew rich in the old days now fly 
the land or bury their wealth, and assunie the appearance of 
poverty; the markets are deserted, and towns flourishing under 
Kunjeet are now well-nigh deserted." 

"But why have they a special animosity against my uncleT" 

" First because he is a European, secondly because he is 
wealthy, thirdly becaiiso those who fly from the extortion or 
the tyranny of others find a refuge with him, lastly because the 
district under hia charge is flourishing and prosperous while 
others are impoverished. Merchants elsewhere clamour for tito 
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rights tlutt be gives those under his protection, and for taxes 
as light as those imposed by him in his district." 

"But I thought that all Europeans had been deprived of 
commands," Percy said. 

" That ia true, but in this country a man only surrenders a 
profitable post when he oan no longer hold it. Even Runjeet 
Singh's orders to governors to surrender their posts to others 
were often disobeyed, and he was obliged to march armies to 
enforce them. It is far more so now. Three years ago my 
lord was nominally deprived of his command of the district as 
well as that of his troops by the orders of the court at Lahore, 
but he was too wise to obey. Had he opened the gates he 
would aasuredly have been taken a prisoner to Lahore, and 
there have been put to death; so he held on, and none have 
cared to undertake the work of turning him out^ 

" Still the man appointed as his successor is, we may be sure, 
only waiting his opportunity. He belongs to the family of 
one of the most powerful of the princes — one who could put 
ten thousand men in the field; but the colonel has nearly two 
thousand good soldiers, and such strong walls that with these 
he could repulse an open attack by three times that number. 
Besides this all the district ia in his favour. They dread 
nothing so much as that another should take his place, and 
the news that an army was advancing would at once swell his 
force by'three thousand fighting men. Moreover, he has allies 
amoi:^ the hill tribes who have never, save under the pressure 
of force, acknowledged the authority of Lahore. It is not until 
his rival's relations have made some compact with another sirdar 
equally powerful that they are likely to attack us openly. 

"Treachery, however, is always to be feared, and still more 
the knife of the assassin. We believe that the soldiers can be 
trusted to a man; but who can tellt Gold is very powerful, 
and among two thousand there must be some who would sell 
their dearest friend were the bribe sufficiently large." 
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" Bat tbey sa^ that the power of the nobles ia broken, and 
that it ia the arm; that is master," Percy remarked. 

"That is BO. The soldiers are the lords of the Punjaub. 
Rimjeet Singh's policy waa to strengthen the army, which 
under its foreign officers was always faithful to him. After 
his death there was no strong hand, and the force which the 
Old Lion had trained to conquer his foes turned npon the 
country and became its master. They clamoured for the dis- 
misaal of all foreign officers, for increase of pay, for the right 
to choose their own leaders, and all these things they obtained 
There is no longer discipline or order. They oppress the 
people, they dictate terms to the court, they can make or 
unmake maharajahs. If at present they are quiet, it is because 
they have everything they can ask for. Thus then there is 
no one to control the sirdars, who can do as it pleases them, 
if only they keep on good terms with the leaders of the army. 
That would matter but little, but when they wish to attack 
each other they have but to buy the eerrices of a regiment 
or two and the thing is done. There lies the danger of our 
lord. 

"Those most hostile to him would not dare to attack with 
their own followers, but they will sooner or later obtain the 
assistance of some of the military chiefs; the more so that 
these are hostile themselves to our lord because he is a 
foreigner, and at present the cry is, death to the foreigner. It 
is only because the colonel had so good a name in the army, 
— for all knew that although nowhere was discipline more 
strict, he was always just and kindly; that no man was punished 
without cause, that he had no favourites, that he oppressed 
none, and used all the influence he possessed with the old 
maharajah to obtain the pay for his men regularly, — that the 
military chiefs have so far failed bo get the soldiera to consent 
to any movement against him. 

" Besides, the troops are aware that he is a brave leader, and 
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know that his men will die in hie defence. Therefore, it would 
need a higher bribe than usual to induce them to risk their lives 
in a Btruggle from which they would gain nothing. It is far 
easier to revolt for extra pay than to obtain the money by an 
attack on the colonel's fortress. Thus, for aught we know, it 
may be years before serious trouble comes. It will depend 
upon what events occur. At present the aoldiera are well 
content to do nothing but eat and drink at the expense 
of the people. In time they will become restless, and then, 
who knows, they may attack and plunder the strong places, or 
they may make war upon the English. They believe that 
they are invincible. They have an immense number of guns, 
and they think that because the Sikhs have conquered Cash- 
mere and wrested territory from tlie Afghans, and hold all 
the country north of the Sutlej, nothing can withstand them. 
I know nothing, I am but an ignorant man as to all things 
outside our country; but I know that the English conquered 
Scinde although its sirdars and soldiers were many and brave, 
that they made themselveB masters of Afghanistan, and even 
after their great misfortune there came Inck and again took 
Cabul and punished the Afghans; and I eay to myself, Wby 
should the Sikhs want to light this people, who do not inter- 
fere with them, and who have always respected Che treaties 
they have made with nsl 

"The Old Lion, who feared no one and who spread his rule 
far and wide, always kept friends with the English, although 
most of his chiefs would have taken advantage of their trouble 
in Afghanistan to go to war with them. He knew the power 
of the foreigners, and was always ready to engage white officers 
to teach his soldiers. He had a wiser head than any of the 
soldiers who are now ready to raise the cry of war with the 
English; and I know our lord's opinion is, that should we en- 
gage in a straggle with his people we shall assuredly be beaten. 
But what avail are these things with men puffed up with pride, 
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and with the belief that they are invincible. It is certain 
that some day or other the army will clamour for war with 
the English, and who is there to say them nayl Not the boy, 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, nor the Banee, his mother and 
guardian. Then we shall see how things will go." 

" There is no doubt how things will go," Percy said. "The 
English will conquer the country, as they have all the other 
parts of India that have tried their strength with them." 

"They have never fought a country like ours," the officer 
said a httle proudly. "The army ie a hundred and fifty 
thousand strong, and the chiefs must all join, bo there will be 
two hundred thousand at least, and idl good fighting men. 
They are well armed and have vast stores of guns and ammuni- 
tion; they have been taught to fight in European fashion. We 
are told that if all the British troops in India came against 
them they would number scarce fifty thousand." 

"That may be," Percy agreed, "but thoy would win — they 
always have won, and often against odds quite as great 
Besides, when your two hundred thousand men are in the 
field you would have your whole fighting power, while if it 
were necessary England could send out army after army as 
strong as that now in India. How far is it to our first halting- 
placet The sun is beginning to get very hot" 

" It is three hours' ride from LoodiantL Going at an easy 
pace we shall be there in another hour." 

Percy was heartily glad when his companion pointed out a 
yellow speck under a clump of trees and told him it was the 
tent " I brought with us only small tente, such as the soldiers 
use on their expeditions," he sUd, "so as to excite the less 
attention^ they are mere shelters from the sun and night air." 

"That is all we want, Nand Chund." 

"They weigh only a few pounds, sahib, and can he carried 
by a horseman in addition to his ordinary baggage. We have 
three or four of them with us, bo that we can at any time pitch 
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one should we arrive at a halting-place before the baggage 
animalB, " 

A quarter of an hoar later Percy was lyiog under the shade 
of the tent, the sides of which were tied up to permit the air 
to pasB freely through. In a short time tiffin waa served, con- 
sisting of an excellent pillau of fowl, a dish of meat prepared 
with savoury condiments, followed by an assortment of delicious 
fruit. The drink consisted of water cooled in a porous jar, 
flavoured with the juice of a slightly acid fruit. 

" I would have brought wine," the officer said apologetically, 
"but my lord your uncle said that yon would not be accus- 
tomed to it, and that, riding in the sun, it was better you 
should take only coolii^ liquors. Ho has sent, however, a tin 
filled with an herb that with hot water makes a drink of which 
he is very fond; it is sent up to him in a chest from Calcutta. 
He said you would know what to do with it. H« calls it 
tea." 

"I am glad of that," Percy said. "There is no difficulty in 
preparing it It needs but boiling water poured over it. I 
will have some this evening. I am very fond of it too, bat I 
am accustomed to drink it with sugar and milk." 

" We have sugar," the man said, " but milk will be difficult 
to obtaia Our master never uses it with his tea." 

" I shall get accustomed to it," Percy said, "though I am sure 
I sha'n't like it so well at first At what time do we move on 
again 1" 

"luiabout six hours, if it so pleases you. It is ten o'clock 
now, by four the sun will have lost some of its power." 

" How many hours' ride shall we havel!^ 

" Three hours at a canter. We are doing but a short journey 
to-day, as it is the first After this we shall never be less than 
eight hours in the saddle ; that is, if it is not too much for you." 

"Oh, it is not too much," Percy replied, "but I shall feel 
rather stiff for the first day or two, after not having ridden for 
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ao many months; but I certainly should be ^ad to travel aa 
much as possible in the eveuii^.'' 

" We can do that, sahib, for we shall have a mooD for the 
next week." 

" How many days will it take us altogether I " 

" We are now but half a mile from Aliwal, where we shall 
cross the Sutlej, and shall -«ncamp to-night near Sultanpoor. 
As I told you, we are to-day travelling as if going to Lf^ore. 
To-morrow we shall strike north and shall camp near Adinanagar. 
The next morning we shall cross the Eavee, and shall then turn 
to the north-wests pess by Kailapore and Sealkote, cross the 
Chenab and Jhelum rivers, then ride north some forty miles, 
where we shall strike the hiUa and reach our lord's district, 
which extends some thirty miles either way among the hills. 
This is the route by which I hope to travel, but if I hear of 
danger by the way we shall of course strike off to the right or 
left as may be most convenient. The journeys are from thirty 
to forty miles a day. Our horses could, of course, go much 
farther, but we must regulate our speed by that of the baggage 
animalsL We shall be fully a week upon the road. Coming 
down we did it in five days in order to be in time for your 
arrival." 

" Those eight trunks are not all filled with my things," 
Percy said with a laugh. "You must not think I travel about 
with all that luggage. Four of them are mine, the other four 
are filled with tJiings my uncle wrote to his agents at home 
to get for him and send out with m& I have no idea what 
is in them." 

" The baggage ie nothing if we were travelling in peacefnl 
times," the Sikh said, " but at present the lighter ODe goes the 
less Ukelihood of being meddled with. As it is, you will not 
know your boxes when we come up with the baggage animals 
this evening. It would never have done to be travelling 
through the Punjaub at preaent with boxes of English make; 
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they would be looted by the firat party of soldiers who came 
across them. I bad them messm^ the evening you came to 
my tent, and carpenters were at work all night to make boxes 
that would contain them. Then the boxes wonld be sewn np in 
matting before the animals started this moaning, and marked with 
native marlcs to the address of a merchant in Jummoo. The 
road for the first four days ia the same as if we were going there. 
Thus if the matting is out, the native box will be seen inside. 

"The four men with them are dismounted, and their horses 
led by those who came on here ahead of us. Jummoo was the 
safest place that we could choose to address the packages to, 
for Ghoolab Singh is one of the most powerful of our chiefs; the 
most powerful perhaps. He is brother of Dhyan Singh, who 
was Bunjeet Singh's chief counsellor, and uncle of Heera Singh, 
who succeeded his father after bis marder by Ajeet Singh. He 
it is who is your uncle's principal enemy, as it is his son who 
obtained the appointment of governor of the district. Baggage 
directed to a merchant in Jummoo is therefore less likely to be 
interfered with than if intended for another town, as com- 
plaints laid before Ghoolab by an influential merchant might 
cause inquiries to be made and punishment to be dealt out to 
those who have interfered with his goods in transit Ghoolab's 
name is still powerful, even with the soldiers, and his influence 
among the leaders is quite sufficient to obtain some sort of 
redress for injuries committed upon those wealthy enough to 
pay for his protection." 

" It seems a curious state of things to anyone coming straight 
from England," Percy said, "where the law protects everyone, 
and where the richest and most powerful dare not wrong the 
poorest peasant" 

"That is good," the Sikh said thoughtfully, twirling his 
moustache, "but in that case how can the rich obtain any 
advantage from their moneyl How, indeed, can they become 
richV 
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"67 the rents they obtain from those who cultivate their 
estates; from mines and from money invested in public funds 
or companies." 

"And what do they find for their retainers to do!" 

"They have no ret^nera; that is, no armed retainers. Of 
course, they have servants who do the service of their houses 
and look idter the stables and gardens and so on, but they do 
not cany arms themselves, nor do any of their servants." 

"But if they are wronged by a neighbour, what do they do 
thenl" 

"They simply go to the courts of Jaw for redresa, just as 
anyone else would do. The cases are heard and the decisions 
given by the judges, and the richest man haa to obey them 
just the same as the poorest." 

" It sounds very good," the Sikh said thoughtfully, "but it 
seems to me that your country must be a very bad one for 
fighting men and those who live by adventure." 

" Those who want to fight can enter the army and fight the 
battles of their country abroad, while those fond of adventure 
can go to sea or can visit wild countries, or can go out to the 
colonies, where it is a hard, rough life, but where an active 
man can acquire wealth." 

"Now the sahib had better lie down and get a sleep till 
it is tjme to be moving," Nand Chund said rising "My men 
are all asleep already, it is getting too hot even to talk." 
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CHAPTER III. 
AT THK OASTLE. 

FOR four days the journey w&s puraoed without incident. 
TKey had brought with them a sufBcieot store of pro- 
viaions for the journey, and travelled by by-paths, avoiding 
villages as much as possible, halting for five or six hours in the 
middle of the day, and performing the greater portion of the 
distance after snnset. Just as they bad started for their even- 
ing ride on the fifth day two horsemen overtook them and 
reined up as they did so, 

"We have missed onr path," one said, "can you tell us how 
far it is to a place where we can find shelter for the nightl" 

"Ten milea farther you will find yourselves in the main road, 
a mile from Sealkote. 

"If you are bound thither we shall be glad to ride with you 
for protection," one said. "There are many parties of bud- 
mashes about, but they will hardly interfere with so strong and 
respectable a company." 

"We travel slowly," Nand Chund said, "and shall not reach 
Sealkote to-night^ When the beasts are tired we ehall halt" 

"We are in no hurry, and do not care whether we reach the 
town to-night or to-morrow morning, therefore if you have no 
objection we will share your bivouac. Far better to lose a few 
hours than to run the risk of having our throats cut" 

"As you will," Nand Chund said. "You are very welcome 
to stay with ua, if it so pleases you." 
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As they rode the stnogers chatted with Nand Chimd, Percy 
reining back hia horse and riding among the men. After travel- 
ling about five miles Nnnd Chund ordered a halt, the baggage 
animals were onloaded, & teut pitched, and two of his men began 
to prepare a meal, while the others looked to the horses. The two 
strangers also dismounted and spoke for a time together, then 
one said to the Sikh officer: 

"You will think that we do not know our own minds, but 
we have concluded that as the moon ia bright and out horses 
fairly fresh we will push on to Sealkote." 

"It is for you to decide," Nand Chund said. "You are wel- 
come to stay with us, and free to ride on if you prefer it" 
After a few inquiries about the way the two men mounted 
and rode oa As soon as the sound of the horses' hoofs became 
faint Chund spoke to one of his men, who immediately left the 
party and glided away to the right 

"I have sent him to watch them," Nand Chund said to 
Percy; "I warrant they will halt before they are gone half a 
mile. My man will keep in the fields till he gets near them, 
and will bring us word if they move on." 

"What do you suspect them to be)" 

" I have no doubt they are enemies. They may have been 
on oQT track since we sburted, or only for the last day's march, 
but they are watching ns no doubt" 

"What makes you think so, Nand Chu,nd1" 

" Many things. It was unlikely that they would be upon 
this by-path instead of on the main road. That they should 
offer to stop with us when they were so well mounted, was 
singular, also their change of intentions when they found that 
we were going to halt. Their conversation too was not that 
of honest men." 

"What did they talk about^" 

"They said they were coming from Lahore, and talked of 
all the doings there." 
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"What was the barm in that!" Percy aaked in surprise. 

"Only that it was natural when falling in with a party like 
ours that they should have asked many queetiona Whence 
we came, and whither were we going) What merchandise we 
carried! Were we trading on our own account, or were we 
carrying goods for some ttader ) How was it that I had such a 
strong armed party with met These are the questions honest 
men would ask, but Uiey spoke only of their own doings and 
asked no word about ours. I have no doubt whatever that 
they know who I am and who you are, and that all they really 
wanted to learn was where we intended to stop. Now they 
are, I am certain, watching us, or probably one may have 
ridden off to carry the news and fetch their band, while the 
other remains to see that we do not move our camp." 

"What are you going to do, Nand Chundl" 

"I shaU wait till Kuzam returna If they should have ridden 
straight on we shall move at oncej if they both remain on watch, 
and it seems that they are likely to do so till morning, I shall, 
when Ruzam returns, go off with four of the men, and making 
a circuit come down upon them from behind and despatch 
them. If one goes and the other remains on watch, Buzam 
can be trusted to give a good account of him before he returns 
here." 

"But it would be terrible to kill two men who have not 
actually harmed ue," Percy said, shocked at this his first 
experience of the customs of the Punjaub. 

"They have not done us much harm yet," Nand Chund said 
grimly; "but they are endeavouring to draw us into an ambush, 
which will cost us our lives and you your liberty, and per- 
ha]is our lord his fortress and his life. Therefore I shall have 
no more hesitation in killing them than I should in shooting a 
lurking tiger." 

Three hours passed, and then Ruzam glided into the camp. 

"What is your news, Ruzam t" 
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"They have just left," the man said; "I have been close to 
them all the time lieteniug to their talk. They have been 
watching you from a spot half a mile away. They would have 
come up to hear what you were Baying, but neither would stay 
behind alone, saying what was true enough, that we also might 
be watching them, and if they separated they might be taken 
singly. For the same reason neither would Btay while the other 
rode forward. I could have shot one, but I could not have 
been sure of killing the second before he rode off, and so thought 
it better to be quiets At last they concluded that you had 
really encamped for the night, and that they could safely ride 
off with the newa It was unfortunate that the moonlight was 
ao bright, for it prevented my crawling up close enough to 
attack them before they could mount" 

"Did you hear what roads are likely to be beset!" 

"No, they did not enter into particularsi but they said that 
they would be sure to have you, as there would be parties on 
every road. It is the young sahib they are anxious to capture ; 
and the orders were strict that he was to be taken unharmed, 
and that all the rest of ue were to be killed or taken prisoners." 

"We will delay no longer," Nand Chund said. "We will 
leave the tent standing and put some fresh wood on the fira 
They can he at Sealkote in an hour, and perhaps will return 
with a party without delay. Load up the horses and let us be 
off. Did you hear them say where they have come from, 
RuEaml" 

"Yes, sahib, there were six of them at Loodiana. They must 
have got news from someone in the fortress of the object of our 
journey, they arrived there on the day aff«r you did. The 
morning we started one man was sent off with the news while 
the others followed us, not together but singly, so that every 
road we could take should be followed and our steps traced. 
Each night one man has been despatched with the news of our 
halting-placea" 
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"Yoa see, ubib," Nand Chiuid said to Percy, "I waa not 
wrong in saying that our ride would be a dangeroua one, and 
truly BO far our enemlea have been more than a match for us; 
now we must eee if we cannot double upon them." 

As Boon as the baggage was packed the party mounted, and 
to Percy's surprise the officer led the way back along the road 
by which they had coma 

"It is <d DO use our going forward," he said. "Doubtless 
they will take some little time in getting the members of the 
band, who are at Sealkote, together and making a start — we 
con calculate on at least an hour for that— but that only gives us 
three hoars' start They will, I hope, make sure that we have 
continued our journey, and will ride on fast so as to overtake 
us before daylight We will go back for a mile and then 
turn off across the fields by some country track, and we may 
hope before we have travelled very far to hit upon another 
leading in the direction we want to go. We ehidl have the 
moon for another five or six hours, and after that we will 
travel by torchlight We have brought some torches, with ua. 
One will be enough to show us any ditches or nullahs when we 
are proceeding across country, when we are on a road we can 
do without it" 

Two of the men dismounted, and giving their horses to 
their comrades went on ahead searching for some track across 
the fields. After half an hour's riding one was found, it was 
a mere pathway used by peasante, and turning ofi' on it the 
party followed it in single file. 

"Would it not be better to leave the baggage behind us," 
Percy asked the officer. "Then we could go on at a gallop. 
It would be a nuisance to lose all the things, but that would 
be of no odds in comparison to our livee." 

"No, sahib, the colonel's boxes may be of importance. And 
at any rate, it has not come to that yet If we are attacked and 
have to ride for it, of course we must leave them, for whatever 
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tna; be in the boxes the colonel seta your life at a much 
higher valua But I hope now we shall outwit them. The road 
we were travelling will be known to them, and it is along 
that they will be gathering, therefore we may weU give them 
the Blip. We will cross the Chenab at daylight at Gazerabad, 
and, cross the Jhelam by boats a few milea below Jetalpora. 
They would be on the watch for us there. Then I think we 
shall be eafe till we get near the colonel's fortress. That of 
course will be the most dangerous portion of the journey, since 
they will know by whatever road we travel it is for that 
point we are making. We will halt in a grove, and I shall 
send two of the men off on horseback by different roads. We 
may calculate that one of them at least will reach the fortress, 
and the colonel will then send out a force eufGcient to beat 
off any attack likely to be made, for, as our strength is known, 
some thirty or forty men will have been considered ample for 
the work." 

" That seems a very good plan," Percy agreed. " I wonder 
that they should dare to venture into my uncle's district, where, 
as you say, the people are all favourable to him." 

" There are many valleys and nullahs in which they could 
conceal themselves; besides, much of the country is unculti- 
vated, and they could lie hid for a fortnight without much fear 
of being discovered if they took provisions with them and 
encamped near water." 

All night the journey continued. Percy was so sleepy that 
he several times dozed off in his seat, and woke with a start, 
finding himself reeling in the saddle. At times, however, be 
was obliged to pay attention to their course, for it was often a 
mere track, that even the men walking ahead bad difficulty in 
following. There were deep nullahs to be crossed, and once or 
twice wide water-courses, dry now, but covered with stones and 
boaldera These were, as Nand Chund told him, foaming tor- 
rents in the wet seasoD, and at such times quite impassable. 
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Occasionally the track turned off in a direction quite different 
to that they were following; and they then directed their course 
by the stars, a man going ahead with a torch until they came 
again upon cultivated ground and struck upon a path leading 
in the right direction. 

The two rivers were crossed safely, and they then rode north 
for two days. 

Percy felt thankful indeed when, after pushing on all that last 
night, Nand Cbund, upon arriving at a clum|Lof bushes, decided 
to halt just as daylight was beginning to break in the east The 
two best-mounted men received their instructions, and at once 
rode on at a brisk pace, while the rest entered the bushes and 
dismounted, the men with their long knives clearing a space 
sufficiently large for the party. A fire was lit and food cooked, 
then four men were placed on watch at the edge of the thicket, 
and the rest threw themselves down to sleep. It seemed to Percy 
that he had hardly closed his eyes, but he knew he must have 
slept for some hours, from the heat of the sun blazing down upon 
him, when Nand Chund put his hand on his shoulder and said : 

" All ia well, sahib. A party of horse are approaching, and 
I doubt not that the colonel is with them." 

Percy leapt to his feet and made his way to the edge of the 
thicket. 

"They are our men," Nand Chund said; "they are riding 
in regular lines." A minute or two later be added, "There is 
the colonel himself at their head — the officer with the white 
horse-hair crest to his helmet" 

Unless so informed Percy would have had no idea that the tall 
bearded man in silk attire was an Englishman, until he leapt 
fromhishorsebesidehim, exclaiming heartily, "Well, Percy, my 
boy, I am glad indeed to see you safe and sound. I have been 
in a fidget about you for the last week ; for I have had news that 
bands of strange horsemen had been seen on the roads, and 
there were reports that some of them had entered my district. 
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though where they had gone none knew. However, all is well 
that ends well. I was delighted when two fellows rode into 
the fortress this morning, within a few minutes of each other, 
with the news that you had got thus far, and were hiding here 
till I came out to fetch you. You may imagine we were not 
long in getting into the saddle. Well, this has been a rough 
beginning, lad; but your troubles are at an end now. You 
may be sure that there is no foe near at hand who will venture 
to try conclusions with four hundred of the best troops in the 
Punjaub. I hardly fancied that you would have come, Percy. 
I don't know when I have been so pleased as when I received 
the letter from Mr. Fullarton at Loodiana, saying that you had 
come out with him, and would probably be there in a few 
days." 

" I was very glad to come, nncle, — very. It did not take me 
five minutes to decide about coming aiter I had read your 
letter," 

" You are something like what I expected you to be, Percy, 
although not altogether. I fancied that you would be more 
like what yonr father was at your ag& It seems bnt yesterday 
Uiat we were hoys together, though it is so many years ago. 
But I don't see the Ukeness — I think you are more like what I 
was. Your father, dear good fellow as he was, always looked 
as if he had a stiff collar on. Even from a boy he was all for 
method and order; and no doubt he was right enough, though 
I hated both. Well, you may aa well mount, and you can tell 
me about your voy^e as we ride back. You have done your 
work well, Xand Chund. I knew that I could safely trust the 
boy in your charge. Have you been troubled by the wayl" 

"Only once have we absolutely seen them, sahib;" and the 
officer gave the colonel a short account of the incident of the 
pretended travellers. 

" So they were at Loodiana the day after you arrived t Then 
someone must have sent off word of the object of your mission 
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as Boon aa you started We must find out thene traitors, Kand 
Chund, and make an end of tiiem. However, we will talk that 
over afterwards." 

By this time the horses had been led out from the thicket. 
The colonel watched Percy critically as he mounted, and 
nodded approvingly as he sprang into the saddle. 

" That is right, lad; I see that you are at home on a horse. 
We shall make a Sikh of yon before long. How have you got 
on with him, Nand Chund! You must have been quite in a 
fog, Percy, as to what was going on. Your tongue muat have 
had quite a holiday since you left Loodiana." 

"The young sahib spe^s Punjaubi very fairly, colonel, and 
we had no difficulty in understanding each other." 

"Speaks Punjaubi!" the colonel repeated. "You muat be 
dreaming, Nand Chund. How can the boy have learned the 
language. I suppose you mean Hindustani — though how he 
could have picked that up in an English school is more than 
I can understand. There was no such thing heard of when 
I was a boy." 

"It is Punjaubi he speaks, colonel, though he told me he 
could also make himself understood in Hindustani," the officer 
said in the native language. 

" Nand Chund toUa me that you can speak Punjaubi, Percy, 
but in truth I can hardly believe him." 

" I don't speak it very well yet, uncle, but I can get on with 
it I worked five or six hours a day on the voyage out with 
a Punjaubi servant of Mr. Fullarton. I thought it would be 
of great use for me to know something of the language when I 
arrived. As to the Hindustani, I have had a master at sdtool 
twice a week for more than a year before I sailed." 

"I am del^hted, Percy. You must have worked hard in- 
deed to speak as fluently as you do, and it does you tremen- 
dous credit I own I should never have thought of spending 
my time on board ship learning a language. You do take after 
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your father more Uian me, after all; it is jtut the sort of thing 
he would have done. Well, I am pleased, boy, — very pleased. 
Mr. FoUarton apoke in very favourable terms about you vhen 
he wrote. I wondered then how he should know anything about 
a boy of your age who chaoced to be a fellow-passenger, but 
thought it was merely a bit of dviUty on his part, and meant 
nothing. I suppose he heard from his servant that you were 
working up the language with him, and so came to take an 
interest in you. Perhaps you sat near him at tablel" 

"No, uncle; I took my meals with the second and third 
officers and the midshipmen. The captain offered to put me 
there; it was bo much nicer than going among a lot of grown- 
up people, and of course it gave me a great deal more time for 
work. But towards the end of the voyage I came to know 
most of the passengers. Mr. Fullarton was the first to be kind 
to me. "He used very often to come forward to where I was 
working with Ram Singh — that was the name of his servant, — 
and be would explain things about the grammar that I could 
not understand and Bam Singh could not tell me, for of course 
he didn't know anything about grammar." 

"Well, you can ride, you can talk Punjaubi fairly, and you 
know something of Hindustani. That is a capital beginning, 
Percy. Have you any other aocompliehmentst" 

" Nothing that I know of," Percy laughed, " except that on 
the way out I practised pistol-shooUng; and before we got to 
Calcutta there were not many on board who shot much better. 
Mr. Fullarton made me practise from the first, and told ma that 
to shoot straight was one of the most valuable accomplishments 
I could have in India." 

"He was perfectly right," the colonel said heartily. "A 
quick eye and hand with the pistol are invaluable, especially 
in a country like this, where assassination is the most ordinary 
way of getting rid of an enemy. My pistol has saved my life 
several times, and the fact that I am a dead shot has no doubt 
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saved me from many other ench attempta Even the most 
desperate men hesitate at undertaking a job which involves 
certain death; for even if they planted a dagger between my 
shoulders before I had time to lay hands on the butt of a pistol, 
they would be killed to a certainty by my men. Yon must 
keep that up, lad, till you can hit an egg swinging at the end of 
a string nine times out of ten at twelve paces. It is very seldom 
that you want to use a pistol at a longer range than that 
Now, am I at all like what you expected me to bet" 

" I don't think I had formed any distinct idea about you, 
uncle. Father said you were taller than he was and bigger, 
and of course I expected you to be very sunburnt and brown, 
and that perhaps you would have a beard, as most of the Sikhs 
have beards; I tJiougbt too, that perhaps you would dress to some 
extent like a native; but I did not expect to see you alto- 
gether like a Sikh." 

"We all adopted the native costume to a great extent," the 
colonel said. " Of course there was always a prejudice agwnst 
us, and anything like a European dress would have constantly 
kept it before the minds of our men that we were foreigners. 
The dress, too, was lighter and more easy than our own in a 
climate like this, and I don't think anyone could deny for a 
moment that it is a good deal more picturesqua" 

The colonel was indeed in the complete garb of a Sikh 
warrior of rank. On his head he wore a close-fitting steel cap, 
beautifully inlaid with gold. A slender shaft rose three inches 
above the top, and in this was inserted a. plume of white horse- 
hair, that fell down over the helmet. From the lower edge of the 
steel cap fell a curtun of lightflteel links, covering the forehead 
down to the eyebrows, and then falling so as to shield the 
cheeks and the neck behind. In front was a steel bar, inlaid 
like the helmet This was now pushed up, but when required 
it could be lowered down over the nose almost to the chin, 
so as to adbrd protection against a sword-stroke from the sida 
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A rob« of thic&ly -quilted silk fell from the neck to the knees. 
Round the body were four pieces of armour, of work similar 
to the helmet One of theBe formed a back, and the other the 
front piece, two smaller platoa cut out under the aim connected 
these together. 

Across the back was aluug a shield of about eighteen inches 
in diameter, also of steel inlaid with gold. In action it was 
held in the left hand, and not upon the arm like those in use 
u Europe in the middle ages. The arms themselves were 
protected by steel pieces from the elbow to the wrist, the 
hands being covered by fine but strong link-mail, kept in place 
by straps across the palm of the hand. The legs were covered 
by long tightly-fitting whit« trousers reaching to the feet. The 
sash of purple with gold embroidery bristled with pistols and 
d&ggen. All the annour, although strong and capable of resist- 
ing a sword-cut or a spear-thrust, was very light, the steel 
being of the finest temper and quality. The costume was an 
exceedingly pictoresqne one, and showed off the colonel's 
powerful figure to advantage. 

The officers were very similarly attired. The soldiers were 
for the most part dressed in chain-armour, with shields larger 
than those of the officers, but of leather with metal bosses; 
some wore turbans, others steel caps. 

" What do you think of my men, Percy 1 " the colonel asked, 
as he reined in his horse and watched the horsemen trot past 
four abreast 

"They are fine-looking men," Percy said doubtfully, "but 
they would look a great deal better if they were all dressed 
alike." , 

" Ah I that is your European notion, Percy, No doubt to an 
English eye, accustomed to our cavalry, they do look rather a 
scratch lot, but dress makes no dMerence when it comes to 
fighting. From the first the Maharajah's European officers 
had to abandon the idea of introducing anything like uniform- 
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ity in dreas. The men clothe themselves; aud in addition to 
the expense it would be to them to get new dotbea on joining, 
their feeling of independence would revolt t^jainst any dicta- 
tion on such a subject. It has all along been veiy difficult to 
get them to aubmit to anything like European discipline, but 
to attempt to introduce uuiformity of garb would produce a re- 
volution among them. There ia no auch thing as uniformity 
even in Uie attire of the most highly-favoured troops of the 
native princes, aud the appearance of their escort and retinue 
ia varied in tht extreme. 

"Richly-dressed nobles ride side by aide with men whoae 
armour and trappinga have come down to them from many 
generatiooa. Some carry lances, some matchlocks, aome only 
awords; aome are pretty nearly naked to the waist, others are 
swathed up to the eyes in gaudy-coloured robea. So Uiat a 
man's arms are serviceable, and he is willing to learn hia drill, 
is obedient to discipline aud of good behaviour, I core nothing 
for his clothes; though aa far as I can I discourage any from 
dressing more showily than the rest, and of course inaiat Uiat 
all are fairly dressed in accordance with their notjona. You 
must remember that until the days of Marlborough there were 
nothing like uniforms in European armies, eapecially among the 
cavalry. And even in hia time there was very considerable 
latitude in the matter of dress." 

"I auppoae I shall have to dress in Sikh fashion, unclet" 
"It will be bertainly better, lad. Indoors their dress is 
easy and flowing, and you will find it comfortable. Your 
European dress will at once mark you oat, and should there be 
troubles your chances of escape would be vastly greater in Sikh 
costume, than in anything which would at once point you out 
as a European. In the course of a year you will speak the 
language like a native, for, aa you may auppoae, you will hear 
nothing else, except when we are alone together. And indeed 
to me PuQJanbi now comes much more naturally than English. 
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If it were not that I have alwaya made a point of getting a 
box of European booka sent up from Calcutta whenever an 
opportunity ofTers, I should almost have forgotten my native 
tongue. There, that ia the fortress. It looks fairly strong, 
does it not)" 

They had juat ascended a brow, and as they did so the 
stronghold came suddenly into view. It stood on a rocky spur, 
running out from the hills behind it. This broke suddenly 
away at the foot of the walls, and seemed to Percy to be 
almost perpendicular on three sides. 

" It looks tremendously strong, uncle. Surely nobody could 
scale those rocks]" 

" No; except by treachery it is impregnable on the sides you 
see, or at any rate od two of them. On the side facing ua it 
is very steep, indeed almost inaccessible. There is a footpath 
cut for the most part in the rock. It zigzags up the face, 
and there is a small gateway, though you can't see it from here, 
by which the fortress is entered from this sida There are 
three places that can only be climbed by ladden, and when 
these are removed nothing, nnleaa provided with wings, could 
get up. The weakest side is, of course, that which we don't see, 
where the spur runs up to the bills behind. I have taken 
ev«ry pains to strengthen it there, and have blasted a cut thirty 
feet deep and as many wide, at the foot of the wall across the 
ahoulder. I have, indeed, very largely added to the strength 
of the whole place since I was first appointed governor ten 
years ago. At that time I only resided here occasionally, 
sometimes moving about ia the towns and villages, at others 
absent, often for months, with my three regiments, on some 
military expeditjoa But I foresaw that there would be 
troubles at Runjeet Singh's death, and quietly and steadily 
prepared for them. 

" I knew the weak points of the place. For when I was 

fint appoint«d, my predecessor, as is often the case, declined to 
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hand over the fortress to me, and I had to capture it. It was 
no easy matter then, but I managed one night with a hundred 
picked men to scale the rock unnoticed, when a storm was 
raging. Then we threw ap a rope with a grapnel to the top 
of the wall, drew up a rope-ladder, and so got a footing; we 
crept along the walls with scarcely any opposition, for the 
sentries were cowering under shelter of the parapet, and we 
reached the gate hefore the garrison had taken the alarm. 
The rest was easy; we threw open the gates, fired a conple of 
guns as a signal, and the main body of my troops, who had 
moved unpercoived to a point a quarter of a mile away, 
hurried up, and we were speedily masters of the place. I at 
once resolved that I would do my best to avoid being turned 
out in so summary a manner. So far I have succeeded. 
There have been two or three attempts to take the place, but 
none of them were serious, for I take care that my sentries 
don't sleep at their posts, and it would need a regular siege by 
a large force to take it; I mean, of course, by Sikhs. The 
British have proved over and over again that rock fortresses 
considered impregnable can be taken without serious difficulty 
by detennined mea" 

" How large is it, uncle)" 

" It ie about a quarter of a mile from end to end, and at the 
widest point it is about two hundred and fifty yards from wall 
to wall So there is plenty of room not only for my troops but 
for a large number of fugitives from the country round. I have 
grain stored away sufficient for a year, even if the strength of 
the garrison was doubled. Water was of course the principal 
difficulty. There were some large tanks when I took possession, 
but I have greatly added to Uiem. Of course all the water 
that falls on the roofs in the rainy season is carefully collected 
and stored; and in addition, I have constructed troughs to a 
streamlet six miles away in the hilla This brings me down 
sufficient water for our daily needs without touching the supply 
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in the tanks, which ia Htringently preserved in case of a siege. 
for, of course, an enemy would aa a first step intercept my 
supply from the hills. 

"The supply in the tanks is certainly ample for many 
months, and would of course be replenished in the wet season, 
BO I have no anxiety on that head. I always keep a consider- 
able amount of salt in the magazines, and on the approach 
of an enemy, cattle would be driven in, slaughtered, and 
salted; but in fact meat is a matter of minor necessity here, 
for although the Sikhs have no objection to eat it, they can do 
very well without it, and are perfectly content if they can get 
plenty of the native grain and a proportion of rice," 

The road wound up the valley under the foot of the rock 
on which the fortress stood, and then climbed the hill by 
zigzags cut at an easy gradient until it reached the level of the 
shoulder, which it followed down to tlie castle, a quarter of a mile 
away. The wall on this side was much higher than that on 
the other faces. The gate was flanked by two massive stone 
towers, and two others rose at the angles. A drawbridge was 
lowered as they approached, and over this they crossed the 
deep fosse that had been cut by the colonel Ten cannon 
were placed on the wall and four on each of the towers. 

"It would be a hard nut to crack, Percy," hia uncle said, 
as they rode into the gateway. 

" It would indeed, uncle. No wonder yon have been left 
here unmolested." 

Passing through the gateway they were faced by another 
wall, which extended in a semicircle in front of them. Four 
cannon frowned down on the gateway from embrasures, and 
the parapet, which was very high, was closely loopholed for 
musketry. Tiuning to the right, they rode between the end 
of this wall and the main one, and then turning sharply to the 
left rode into the town. Percy had expected to find only a 
barrack, but there was a main street with shops on either aide, 
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where commodities of all kinds wera sold. Behind these were 
the buildings where the troops were lodged, an^ in the centre 
of the town stood a large and handsome stone building, the resi- 
dence of the governor. Everything was scrupulously clean and 
tidy. Women were drawing water from conduits, children 
played about unconcernedly, and everything looked so quiet 
and peaceful that Percy wondered vaguely whether the inhabi- 
tants shared to any extent in the doubts that his uncle had 
expressed to him of his ability to hold the place against such 
a force as might possibly be brought against it 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A RAID FROM TBB HILLB. 

AS the party rode through the street the people looked up 
in Buiprise at the young European riding by the eide of 
the governor It was evident that though the secret of his 
coming had reached the ear of an enemy, it had been well 
preserved in the town. 

On hia alighting at the entrance to the governor's house the 
colonel said, " Now I will introduce you to my wife. She ia 
most anxioua to see yon, and is quite delighted at the thought 
of your coming." 

Passing through the great ball, where the colonel received 
visitors, listened to complaints, and administered justice, they 
passed through a richly-carved doorway into an inner room. Here 
waa a table and writing-desk, with a large English arm-chair. 

"I never could fall into the Eastern custom of sitting 
tailor-ways and writing on a pad on my knees, but have 
kept, as you see, to a table and comfortable chair. This we 
may call my private business sanctum." 

Drawing aside a heavy curtain in one comer of the room 
he entered an ante-chamber, whose walla were covered with 
elaborate carvings. A cushioned divan ran ronnd it, and there 
was a thick carpet over the greater part of the marble floor. 
Another curtain was drawn aside, and they then entered the 
principal room of the zenana. A lady some forty years old 
was seated on a divan, and rose at once as they came in. 
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"Welcome back, my lord," she said to the coIodsI. "I 
knew that with the force you took with you there was no 
reason for anxiety, but in Bpit« of that I waa anxious. 1 
always am when you go beyoad the walls. One can never 
say what will happen." 

" You are a great deal more nervous for me than yoa are 
for yourself," the colonel said. "This is my nephew, who has 
come so many thousand miles to bo with us. You can speak 
to him in your own tongue, for I find, to my astonishment, that 
he has studied it on board ship during the voyage to such good 
purpose that he can get along very fairly." 

"I am glad of that," she said, holding her hand out to 
Percy. "I have been wondering how I should talk with you 
when my lord is not here to interpret, and how I eliould be 
able to manage things when you understood nothing that was 
said. I am very glad you have come. I have no children, 
and hitherto my lord has not cared to follow our custom and 
to adopt ona Not that I have been lonely for eight years, 
for since the death of Kunjeet Singh my lord has always dwelt 
with me, and I have never been alone, escept when he made 
short tours through his district. Now you will be as a son; 
and even when he is away I shall feel that there is someone 
whom I can trust entirely to look after the defence of the 
fortress during his absence." 

" I am sure there are numbers of my officers whom you can 
trust entirely, Mahtah." 

"There are many whom we think we can trust, Roland; 
but who can say with certaintyl Have we not seen at Lahore 
how one after another proved faithless to their benefactors? 
Who can say of another man that he cannot be boughtl 
Percy is young yet— he is but fifteen, you tell me— but in 
another three years he will be grown up, and will become 
your right band, providing he is not tired of our life here." 

"Oh, there is no fear of that!" Percy broke in. "There 
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will be heapB for me to do. In the first place, I have to leam 
to apeak the laoguage perfectly, then I have to acquire the 
manners and customs of the people and bow to drill troops. 
I hope, uncle, you will begin Eoon to teach me to ride as well 
as the Sikhs do." 

"That part is not difficult, Percy. The Sikhs may be 
called a nation of horsemen, but it would be more true to 
say that they are a nation of men who ride horses. I admit 
that they have firm seats, and can sit their horses up aud 
down hill in the roughest country, but as for taking a leap 
either wide or high they would not be io it with English 
cavalry-mea What with their peaked-up saddles and their 
short stirrups and sharp bits they check a horse's speed and 
spoil his temper, while they themselves have no freedom of 
action, and could no more stand up in their saddles to deliver 
a downright blow than they could fly. I had a fair seat on 
horseback when a boy, and used to ride to hounds, and during 
the shorii time I was in the army rode more than one steeple- 
chase, but I was certainly nothing particular as a horseman. 
Here I am considered extraordinary. I hope in a short time 
to make you as good a rider as I am. Nor will you be long 
in learning your drill, for that is simple enough, being little 
more thau forming from column into line and from line into 
column. 

"A regiment that can do that is considered as fairly com- 
petent I have got my men to chatge in fair order, instead of 
each man going off at a bat aa fast as his horse can lay foot 
to the ground, and with that I am satisfied. It is useless to 
teach them skirmishing aud outpost work, for these seem to come 
naturally to them. Therefore all the drill that there is to be 
learnt may be acquired by a sharp fellow in the course of a 
week. Indeed, recruits generally take their places in the 
ranks at once, and soon get hustled into knowing what they 
have got to do. 
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" As to the language, I grant that it will take some hard 
work before you learn to speak like a native, still as you will 
hear no other tongue you will pick it up naturally and with- 
out much regular work except to acquire the niceties of the 
language. Nand Chund speaks it very correctly, and I will 
give you into his special charge, and if you talk to him and he 
corrects you for a couple of hours a day it will be quite enough 
in the way of work. You may also, if you like, go on with your 
Hindustani I have a factotum, a sort of secretary and steward 
rolled into one, who speaks it fluently; and it would be as well 
that you should understand it, for although it would be no use 
to you here, it may be valuable if in the future your lot is cast 
in other parts of India You will every day do a little sword 
exercise. Nand Chund is a good swordsman. When you have 
learnt all he can teach you I will put you on with some others 
so that you may learn a trick from one and a trick from another. 
Yoar pistol shooting you will of course keep up." 

" And when you have nothing better to do," Mahtab said, 
" I shall always be glad to have you here. Two or three of 
my maida are wonderful story-tellers, and know among them, 
I think, all the stories of the history of the Punjaub. I don't 
say that these are all strictly true, but certainly they are all 
founded on fact, and as they are all about war, and love, and 
stratagems, and wonderful exploits, imprisouments, and escapes, 
they will amuse you, and at the same time be good practica" 

"I shall like that very much, aunt Do yon speak any 
English yourself 1 " 

"A little," MahUb said. "I can harfly talk it at all, but 
my lord taught me so that if he wished to write to me, or I to 
him, we could send letters to each other, and should these fall 
into others' hands they would not be understood." 

" We have found it useful several times," the colonel stud. 
" She has sent me warnings that have enabled me to avoid fall- 
ing into traps; and once, that was before I was governor here, 
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I wu able, when engaged on an expedition three hundred miles 
away, to warn her of a plot to seize her in her hoUBe. The 
messenger I sent was captured, but as there was nothing upon 
him save a scrap of paper with a few words they did not under- 
stand, they tossed it with contempt on the gronnd. My man 
was a sharp fellow, and happened to be bare-footed, and presently 
he managed to shift his position so as to stand on the piece of 
paper and grasp it with his toes. He was led off a prisoner, 
hut made hia eacape in the night and brought my chit to my 
wife, who, being warned, Bssembled some friends of mine, and 
when the fellows came to carry out their design beat them off 
handsomely." 

"I con see that it must be very useful in that way, nncle, and 
that it would be just the same as a secret code. Does aunt 
remain shut up here, or does she go about as ladies do in 
England 1 " 

"Not quite so freely as that, Percy, bnt she certainly does 
not remain shut up. The Sikh women have much more liberty 
than those in other parts of India, and naturally I have per- 
suaded her to adopt our customs in that respect to a consider- 
able extent It is true that when she goes out she is always 
veiled: but that is a concession to the general feeling. In fact 
her veil is no thicker than that worn by English ladies, cer- 
tainly no thicker than a widow's, and even that she throws 
aside when travelling with me outside a town." 

" I am at home in this district," the lady said, " My father 
was a rajah, and was lord of this territory until Eunjeet 
Singh's troops overcame him. He was killed iu the defence 
of his fortress; not this, but another thirty miles away. Your 
uncle was in command of one of the regiments, and my mother 
and I were sent to Lahore under hie escort He saw and 
took a fancy to ma He was so kind and considerate on the 
journey, that in spite of his being an enemy I fell in love with 
him. When we arrived in Lahore Bunjeet Singh asked him 
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what preee&t he should make him for his good services, and 
when he said he should choose my hand, Runjeet gave it 
willingly, and with it a jaghir — that is," she added, seeing that 
Percy looked puzzled, " a grant of land — of a considerable 
portion of my father's territory. It was partly on that account 
that some years afterwards he was chosen as governor of the 
district, and 1 doubt whether, valiant as he is, he would ever 
have taken this fortress, had it not been that two of my 
fathei's old retainers, who had lived here for many years, acted 
as guides, and showed him a way up the rock they had been in 
the habit of using as boys." 

"And now, wife," the colonel broke in, "we are both of us 
forgetting that the boy has had nothing to eat this morning, 
and I only swallowed a mouthful before starting." 

" It is all ready, Koland, though I had forgotten all about it." 

She clapped her bands, and on an attendant entering gave 
orders that a meal should be served. Four young women 
brought in a table, which they placed before her divan. Two 
English chairs were set beside it, and in a minute or two a 
variety of dishes were placed on the table. 

" I suppose you would rather have a cut off a joint, Percy, 
than all these messes," the colonel said as they did justice to 
the meal 

"I don't know, uncle. They are very nice, but I don't think 
there is so much flavour in the meat as there is in an English 
joint" 

"Certainly there is not, as a rule, in India; but I think that 
our sheep, which pasture right up among the hills, make as good 
mutton as we have at home. Still I don't pretend to be a judge ; 
I own that I have quite forgotten the flavour of English meat." 

The next six months' life at the fortress was, with one excep- 
tion, uneventful. Percy worked steadily at Punjaubi, and had 
come to speak so well that he could pass as a native in an ordinary 
conversation. He had learnt his drill, and now took his place 
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regularly in the ranks of the cavalry regiment as an tinder 
officer. An lioiir a day was devoted to aword exercise and 
pistol shooting, and for an hour he worked at Uindustani The 
hot hours of the day were generally spent in Mabtab's company, 
talking to her, or Ustening to the long stories of her attendants. 
When it became cool ho mounted his horse and rode down to 
the plain with his uncle. An escort always accompanied them 
to prevent a surprise. There he went through a course of 
horsemanship, his uncle teaching him to leap over substitutes 
for hurdles, or across a wide trench dug out for the purpose. 
After he had taken these obstacles a few times one of the beat 
Sikh horsemen would take him in hand, and he learnt to 
perform the feats of leaning over and picking up a handker- 
chief or a javeUn from the ground, carrying oft a ring hanging 
from a string, or lifting a tentpeg from the ground at the 
point of his spear. 

One day a mounted man rode in at full speed. He dis- 
mounted at the door of the colonel's residence, and the ser- 
vant took in word that he had brought news of importance 
and begged to be allowed to see him at once. The man was 
covered with dust, and had a bandage stained with blood 
round his head. He made his salaam and then stood waiting 
to be questioned. 

" Where do yon come fromi" the colonel asked. 

"From the village of Jaegvar, your excellency." 

"What has happened there T" 

"Last night, sahib, the Turgars from the hills came down 
npon ua They burnt the village and killed many. They have 
carried off the cattle and the women. Three of the villages 
have been destroyed We did our best, but we were taken by 
surprise, and but few of us escaped. I myself got a deep graze 
with a bullet as I rode off, I have come to pray for your lord- 
ship's protection, and that it vrill please you to pimish these 
robbers uid to recover the women and stolen property." 
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"I will do what 1 can," the colonel aaid quietly, "and can 
promise you that I will teach these mountain robbera a lesson. 
Whether I can recover what they have carried off is another 
matter." He struck the bell and a servant entered. 

" Let this man's horse be put in the stable and well fed. See 
that he himself has food, and tell the hakim to see to his wound. 
Send an orderly to Nand Chund, Sohan Yerdi, and Lai Boghra, 
and beg them to come here immediately.'' 

" Who are these Turgars, uncle ?" 
' "They are a tribe of hill robbers on the other side of the 
river. The country nominally belongs to Cashmere, but the 
government at Sirinagor has no more authority over these hill 
tribes than it has over the Highlanders of Scotland Jaegwar 
lies forty miles to the north, and it will be a troublesome 
business to punish these beggars, who differ in no respect from 
the Fathan hill tribes along the whole range of mountains on 
the northern side of the Indu& It is some years since I had 
trouble with any of them, for on the last occasion I punished 
them so heavily they have been quiet ever since. No doubt 
some reports have reached them of the state of confusion in the 
Punjaub, and they think to take advantage of it. However, 
they will find out their mistake. I am just as much bound to 
protect my district as if I were still a dutiful servant of Lahore^ 
as indeed I am, save in the matter of resigning my governor- 
ship, for only ten days since I sent off the annual amount at 
which the district was taxed when I took charge of it 

"The sum is not a large one; forat that time it was, I should 
say, the poorest district in the Funjaub, though now, thanks 
to the fact that life and projierty are both secure here, the 
population has increased fourfold, and the revenue tenfold. 
Still I have no doubt the amount I send is very useful at 
Lahore, where the treasury is sold to he empty; and it enables 
my agent there to urge that I am faithful to the government, 
though I refuse to resign my post, where I was placed by Bun jeet 
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Singh, OF to hand over the people he iotnisted to my care to 
men who aeek only to extort their last penny from them and 
to grind them into the duBt" 

The servant now announced that the three officers were in 
attendance. They were at once ehown in, and the colonel in- 
formed than of the news he had received. "Theie robbera must 
be punished, and punished heavily," he went on, "for if they 
were permitted to plunder my people without retaliation we 
should have half a dozen of these hill clans following their 
example. The question is, what force can we send without, 
unduly weakening the garrison heret Cavalry would be' of 
little use, but I wilt toko fifty troopers. We may find level 
bite of country where they can be made useful. Of course I 
will take the four mountain guns and the ten camel guns, and 
the 1st Company of Artillery, to whom they belong. But our 
chief dependence must be on infantry. .1 should say we could 
spare four hundred very well ; that will leave an ample force 
against any sudden attack on the place; aa to a serious ex- 
pedition, I should certainly have warning from Lahore in time 
to retom before it could arrive here. I shall myself accompany 
the expedition, and, Sohan Verdi, you will take the command 
of the fort in my absence. I know that I need not toll you 
to be vigilanL Nand Ghund will go with me in command of 
the troop of cavalry, and you, Lai Boghra, of the infantry. 
Take Na 1 and 2 Companies of each of the regimente. Ae 
Rundoop Koor comnianda the Camel Battery, he will of course 
be in charge of the guns. Let the troops cook a meal at once 
and parade in an hour." 

The officers saluted, and wer« about to retire when he added, 
" We will take no tente with us, or baggage of any kind, but I 
will see that there is an ample supply of grain and flour. Any- 
thing elae that we may require we mast take from the enemy." 

"You will let me go with you, I hope, unclet" Percy ex- 
daimed as soon as the officers had left the room. 
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"Certainly, Percy, it will b« a good introduction for you 
to mountain warfare." « 

" Thank you, uncle; it will be a splendid change, and I shall 
enjoy it immensely. Cao these Tui^ar fellows fightl" 

"They can fight in their way well enough, but they are no 
good against disciplined troops." 

"What is their way, uncle)" 

"Their villages are all fortified, for when they are not en- 
gaged in plimdering the villages of the plains they are con- 
stantly having petty wars with each other. Otherwise their 
only idea of fighting is to make sudden rushes down upon a 
column or a convoy struggling along some defile or up some 
breakneck path. These rushes are formidable enough against 
unsteady troops, but disciplined men who keep their heads 
and show a bold front can beat them off t^ain easily enough. 
I need not say that one has to be careful on these expedi- 
tions, for a man who straggled away from the main body, under 
the belief that there was no enemy near, would be cut off to 
a certainty; so you will be pleased to remember that whatever 
happens you are to keep near me. Now I will go and give 
orders about the bullock carts and the providons; there is no 
time to be lost. You bad better go in and see Mahtab, and 
tell her what has happened. Ask her to get us something to 
eat before we start, and to see that provisions for our private 
consumption are put into the carts." 

Percy was rather nervous at the mission, as he was afraid 
that his aunt would be alarmed at the thought of the colonel 
going into danger. She, however, took the news very coolly. 

"We had many such expeditions when we first came here," 
she said. "Of course there is danger, but it is very slight; 
and the colonel has so often been in great danger and has 
come out unharmed, that I have ceased to worry about small 
things. The cannon generally do the work, and the tribesmen 
run b^ore the infantry can attack them. The real danger is 
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from BurpriBes, and yom uncle has had far too much experience 
to be caught unavarea. But you must be careful, Percy, not to 
wander away, or to get excited and daeh on ahead; you must 
keep Dear to him." 

" So he has ordered me, aunt, and I ehall be very careful." 

"I hope yoa will," she said seriously. "There is no glory to 
be gained in these hitl fights, but foolhardiness may very well 
cost anyone his life. These tribesmen have plenty of courage, 
and are quite reckless of their lives if they can but cut down an 
enemy; they are as patient and watchful as wild beasts in pur- 
suit of prey." 

The preparations were soon made; the troops who were to 
take part in the expedition fell in at the appointed time, and 
the colonel, after making a careful inspection of them, placed 
himself at their bead and led the way through the gate. Percy 
rode beside him, and immediately behind came the troop of 
cavalry; the artillery followed. The little guns were carried 
on the backs of the camels, the four mountain guns each drawn 
by as many animals. The infantry followed the battery, twelve 
bullock carts bringing up the rear. 

" I am going to send the horse straight on, Percy. It is pretty 
certain the hillmen will have recrossed the river and be np in 
their villages before this; their tactics are always to strike a 
blow, collect their plunder, and be off again to the hills long 
before a force can be collected to oppose them. Still the cavalry 
will give the peasants confidence, and they will return to their 
homes when they hear that a force, however small, has arrived 
for their protection. They will be there by midnight, and will 
be able to gather news from the peasantry as to the villages 
these robbers came from, and inquire about roads and guides, so 
that when we get there to-morrow night no time need be lost 
about those matters. It is an important thing with these hill 
tribesmen to strike back as quickly as possible. I found when 
I first came here that nothing impressed them so much as the 
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promptitude with which they were chased and punished. It 
was BO different to the dawdling way in which native operations 
are conducted, that it took them completely by surpriee. You 
know the old saying — he who gives quickly gives twice, and 
it is just as true of a blow as it is of money." 

Half the journey waa accomplished that day. The night was 
cold enough to render blazing fires most enjoyable, and Percy 
when he lay down felt the comfort of the long Sikh coat made of 
sheep-skin with the wool inside, and the outeide decorated with 
patterns worked in coloured threads. The following evening 
they reached Jaegwar, and the colonel took up his quarters in 
the principal house in the village, to which some of the inhabi- 
tants were now returning. Nand Chund made his report as 
they were eating their supper. 

" There were about five hundred of them came down, colonel, 
in seven different parties. As far as I can moke out about three 
hundred of them were Turgars, and the others were Nagas and 
Kotahs. They killed about eighty men and carried off seventy 
or eighty women, and four or Sve hundred head of cattle. 
They burned four villages, and set on fire two or three houses 
here. Fortunately there was no wind, and the flames did not 
spread." 

"Now as to the road, Nand Chund." 

" The track, for thoy say it is nothing more up to the Turgar 
villages, crosses the river about two miles north of this plac& 
There are five villages, all lying within a circle of about three 
miles. The nearest of them is six mites beyond the river. The 
fighting force is put as from twelve to fifteen hundred, but of 
course if the two other tribes aid them it would more than 
double that There are some steep places on the road, and one 
very deep and narrow valley, quite a ravine I should say, to be 
passed through. If they get to know of our coming that is no 
doubt the place where tbey will fight. If we get through there 
before titey can gather to oppose us they will, of course, make 
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their etand at l^eir villages, which are aU high up on the 
hiUs." 

" The men have made two marches of twenty milea each," 
the colonel said; "it would be as well that they should have 
a day's rest before we advance, for it will be a heavy day's 
work. Besides, I would rather that the Tutgars should hold 
the ravine or any other strong points they may have. Were we 
to march through these before they were ready to oppose us, 
they would say afterwards that we could never have got through 
had they known we were coming, but if we show them that 
they can no longer rely upon being able to arrest the advance 
of a column, it may be a long time before they venture upon 
another raid like this. However strong the place is, you may 
be sure we shall be able to turn them out of it That rocket 
tube will astonisfa them. Besides, however strong the valley 
is we ought to be able to outflank it Another advantage 
of a fight there is, that if we turn them out with a good deal of 
losa we shall carry the villages more easily, for it will shake 
their coun^e if they find they are unable to hold the place they 
had relied on as the main defence of their villages." 

Accordingly the force rested the next day, and on the 
morning following started before it was light, and reached the 
ford across the river just as day was breaking. 

" I have no doubt they are prepared for us," the colonel 
said, as he watched the troops and guns making their passage. 
"They would hardly have expected that a force would make 
its appearance here so soon, but they are sure to have placed 
scouts on the hills to give them warning." 

" It is a wild-looking country," Percy said, as the increasing 
light enabled them to see hill rising behind hilL 

"Yes. A batteryortwo of horse artillery, knowing the country 
well and taking post on the hills, would make it very hot for 
us. Fortunately there is no fear of anything of that sort The 
wall pieces are all they have, besides muskets and matchlocks. 

(7BT) K 
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The road eeems to go straight up the hill and over the 
crest," he went on, after ezamining the ground with bis field- 
glasses. 

" Ahl I can make out a group of three or four men, just to 
the left of that bush there. Do you see the smoke J — they have 
jtut lighted a fire. That is a signal, I have no doubt; as you 
see, the smoke is getting thicker and thicker" 

Three or four minutes later tvo other columns of smoke 
frere seen rising, one two or three miles to the right, the ol^er 
as much to the left 

"Take a dozen of your troopers, Nand Chund, and skirmish 
up the hill; a company of infantrr shall follow yon. If you 
find only a handful of men there, drive them off^ if they are in 
force, get near enough to draw their fire and find out their 
strength, and then fall back agun upon the supporting company. 
We shall not he far behind. But it is hardly likely that you 
will be pressed, they will not be able to gather to offer any 
serious opposition until we get some miles further." 

The litUe party of cavalry rode on, a company of infantry 
following close behind them. Colonel Groves waited until he 
saw the rest of the force cross the ford, and then set forward 
again. He had handed his glosses to Percy, who sat watching 
the advanced party as it ascended the hill. The horsemen had 
scattered along the hillside, and were several hundred yards 
ahead of the infantry. 

"They are firing, uncte," he exclaimed presently. "I don't 
see the smoke, but I heard the sound of shots. There! I saw 
a puff of smoke just now." 

"How many guns did you hear, Percy t" 

"Five or six; I should say that is about all there are. I saw 
three standing up, and there may have been two or three more 
eng^ed in making the fire." 

"It is hardly likely that Uiey would have more than five 
or six men on watch. Even if they knew yesterday that we 
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h&d come to the village, they would hardly keep more than a 
lookout here." 

This was evidently the case, as the horsemen were aeeu to 
jiass over the crest, and one of them soon reappeared and gal- 
loped down the hilL 

" Nand Chund reports, Colonel," be said when he arrived at 
the head of the column, "there were but four men, they fired a 
few shots at as. When we reached the top of the bill they 
were half-way down the other aide. There is a good deal of 
bush and some wood down there. Nand Chund says that he 
will not advance further till the company in support joins him, 
as there might he a force hidden there." 

" Quite right. Tell him that at any rate he is not to mount 
the next hill until we come np." 

When the force arrived at the crest they saw Nand Chund 
and the footmen drawn up beyond the bush in the hollow, 

" It is a good deal steeper beyond, uncle." 

" Yes, a great deal steeper. There will be some little diffi 
culty in getting our guns up; and if I mistake not, there is a 
body of men on the opposite crest" 

A trooper waa sent on to Nand Chund teUing him to advance 
no farther until the whole force came up. When the force was 
united the colonel said : " This hill is too steep for you to act 
with effect, Nand Chund. Eide along the valley with the troop 
for a mile or so, climb the hillside, and then come back along 
the crest till within a quarter of a mile of them, and as soon as 
you see them begin to fall back before our advance, charge and 
take them in flank if they are not too strong, and chase them 
down the other side, but do not pursue too far." 

The cavalry at once rode off. Two companies of infantry 
were then thrown forward in skirmishing order, the rest 
of the force followed two or three hundred yards behind 
them. When the skirmishers were half-way up the hill the 
enemy opened fire. Orders had been given to them to pay no 
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attention to this, but to keep their muskets slimg behind them, 
and to press forward. When they arrived within a hundred 
yards of the enem^ they were to be down and return their fire 
until the column came up. The order was carried out; but 
just as the colonel reached their line he saw Nand Chund'a 
horsemen coming' along the top at full speed. " Forward, men, 
at the double!" Le shouted; and the troops, leaping to their 
feet, climbed rapidly up the hllL But it was over before they 
reached the top. The hillmen had not awaited the arrival of 
the cavalry, but had fled down the hill behind, the sowars pur- 
suing them and cutting down several before they reached some 
very broken ground at its foot; from this they opened a sharp 
fire, and the cavalry at once retired up the hill again. The 
track now, instead of ascending the next rise, followed the 
valley down. 

" You see," the colonel said when he reached the crest, " the 
valley makes a sharp bend halt a mile down. No doubt that 
defile lies up there. You can see that the next hill is very 
much more lofty and rugged-looking. Well, Nand Chund, 
what force was there f" 

" Somewhere about a hundred. Colonel. I should not have 
charged them, but I saw they were beginning to make off." 

"They are gathering like a snowball,'' the colonel remarked. 
"I expect that when we reach the defile we shall find their 
whole force there." 

For another two miles they followed the valley, which grew 
narrower as they advanced, the aides being more and more 
precipitous. Parties of men had been seen moving about 
higher up, and presently a scattering fire was opened. The 
colonel ordered two parties, each a hundred strong, to make 
their way up the hill on either side and then to advance along 
it, keeping abreast of the column. 

" If the opposition is serious," he said, "I will aid you with 
the guns." 
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In a short time the hillsides were dotted with puffs of smoke. 
Little could be seen of the enemy, who lay behind rocks, oc- 
casionally running back and then dropping again behind fresh 
shelter as the troops advanced. The fire on both aides momen- 
tarily became hotter. The four mountain guns now opened 
fire, throwing shell high up on the hillside. The natives could 
be seen bolting from their shelters, and the two flanking com- 
panies, which had been almost brought to a standstill, resumed 
their advance. 

The valley narrowed more and more until it was but some ten 
or twelve yards wide at the bottouL The sides were covered 
with great boulders and jagged rocks, with bush growing up 
between them; from these a fierce fire was opened. The four 
mountain guns had been left behind at the spot where they 
could still assist the flanking companies; but the camel guns, 
guarded by the cavalry, advanced along the bottom, keeping up 
a rapid fire against the invisible foe. The infantry were directed 
to clear the rocks on either side. The fire was very brisk, and 
the reports being echoed and re-echoed from the bills, the sound 
seemed continuous. 

It was evident that the enemy were far superior in number, 
and progress was very alow until the two flanking companies ap- 
peared high up on the hills, and advancing along them opened 
fire on the enemy below, who, although hidden from those in 
front of them, could be seen from above. The effect was 
immediate. The fire slackened, and the force pushed forward 
as rapidly as the nature of the ground would permit, and in a 
quarter of an hour issued out at the other end of the ravine. 
Numbers of men could be seen ascending a hill in front of 
them, and on this, as the colonel had learnt before starting, the 
first of their villages was situated. There was a halt until the 
troops were again assembled and the mountain guns came up 
The advance was then renewed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

RETRIBUTION. 

TTPON resuming hie march the colonel divided the infantry 
U into three bodies of equal strength. The first, which was 
accompanied by the gune, was to move by the path straight 
up the hill; the others, between whom the cavalry force was 
divided, were to ascend it a few hundred yards to the right 
and left of the central column, so as to flank the village on 
either side. For a time the enemy kept up a fire from the brow 
of the hill, but this died away as the troops, pressing rapidly 
forward, neared them, and in a short time the top of the hill 
was gained. The village stood a quarter of a mile away. It 
was surrounded by a high wall, above which could he seen 
the tower of the chief's fortalice. 

" These little four-pounders will not be of much good in 
breaching that wall," the colooel said. " We must attack by the 
gate and batter that down. Percy, do you ride round to the 
column on the left, and see if there is any gate on that side. 
Do you, Nand Chund, do the same on the right If there are 
gates there I will send some of the camel guns to try and beat 
them down. If they can't do it the gates must be blown in, there 
are men with powder-bags in each column. Let the cavalry 
work round behind the village, and see what the ground is like 
there. It looked to me as if it broke away on that side. If 
there are no gates in the side wails, let the right column move 
round to aasist the cavalry to cut off the enemy's retreat. Let 
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the infantry of the left column join us here for the attack on 
this gate. The fellows ore evidently in strong force." 

Indeed the wall was fringed with smoke, and the bullets 
were pattering round thick and fast The men, however, had 
at once been placed in shelter behind a stone wall, and remained 
inactive for half an hour. When Percy and Nand Chund rode 
back within a minute or two of each other, their reports were 
similar. There were no gates in the side walls, while behind 
the wall on the other side there was a deep precipitous ravine, 
with but a few feet between its upper edge and the wall. The 
colonel gave the order that fifty of the infantry should remain 
OD either side to fire down into the ravine as the enemy retired 
across it, and the rest should join him. The cavalry were to 
take post just out of fire on both flanks, to cut off any fugitives 
who might drop from the walla, and endeavour to escape from 
the top of the hill. 

The time had not been lost, for the four mount^n guns had 
kept up a steady fire at the gates in front, which were, when the 
two bodies of infantry came up, already torn and splintered, 
one of them being evidently thrown off its hinges. Then two of 
the companies advanced through the inclosures in skirmishing 
order, and when within fifty yards of the wall opened fire at 
its defenders, aided by the whole of the guns. After waiting 
for five minutes to allow the fire to have its efiect, the colonel 
gave the word and the column ran forward towards the gate. 
A heavy fire Avas opened through the broken planks. 

"Don't wait to return it," the colonel, who was riding at 
the head of column, shouted. "Throw yourselves against the 
gate, your weight will burst it down." 

With a cheer the men rushed on, and as they reached the 
gate there was a crash. The shattered gate fell, and they 
poured into the village. 

The resistance was slight, for as soon as the column began 
to advance the fire from the wall had suddenly ceased. Ten 
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or twelve men were shot of bayoneted at the gates, but as the 
troops spread through the village they met with no more 
antagonists. The doors of the houses stood open, but the 
hearths were cold, and the women and children had evidently 
been sent away early in the morning. As soon as he entered 
the gate and saw that resistance was over, the colonel shouted 
to the men behind to follow him, and rode straight through 
the village for the gate behind. He was, however, only in 
time to see the last of a crowd of men hurrying out through 
it; but an outbreak of firing both to the right and left showed 
that the parties posted there were harassing the fugitives in 
their retreat 

As soon as the men behind him came up he led them through 
the gate, hade them spread along the edge of the ravine and 
to open fire on the tribesmen, parties of whom were already 
beginning to mount the opposite side of the ravine. The fire 
was maintained with considerable efi'ect until all were out of 
range, then the various detachments were called in by the 
sound of the bugle, and the troops ordered to cook a meal. 
While this was being done a thorough search was made through 
the village. In the chief's tower a considerable quantity of 
gunpowder was found stored, and ae soon as the troops had 
finished their dinner fire was applied to every house in the 
village, and a length of fuse thrust into the powder. As they 
marched out through the gates by which the enemy had re- 
treated, there was a heavy explosion, and the tower fell in ruins. 

They then moved towards the next village, in which direction 
the enemy had retreated. They crossed the ravine, and then 
kept along a valley to the foot of the hill on which the vilhtge 
stood. The ground was covered with scrub and bush, and they 
were half-way up when there was a tremendous yell, and on 
either side a great number of half-naked figures sprang up, 
poured in a volley of matchlock balls, arrows, and spears, and 
then flung themselves upon the column. 
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Against younger troops the sudden assault might have been 
successful, but Colonel Groves' men were all old soldiers, and 
though taken by surprise faced both ways without confusion, 
and poured withering volleys into the enemy. Many fell, but 
the rest came on, and for a minute or two there was a fierce' 
fight — bayonet against sword or spear; but the tribesmen in 
vain attempted to break the lines, and soon, in obedience to a 
shout from their leader, sprang away and threw themselves 
down among the bushes, vanishing almost ae suddenly as they 
had appeared. The troops now assumed the oSenaive, and 
pouring volleys into the bushes as they advanced, swept through 
them, bayoneting all they found, until the Turgars again leapt 
to their feet and fled. The march was now resumed np the 
hill, and the village, which was found deserted, was taken pos- 
session of. Here the colonel determined to halt for the night. 
Sentries were placed at the gates and on the walls, and the 
troops fell out and scattered among the houses. 

" I fancy that there will be no more fighting," Colonel Groves 
said to his nephew, who had ridden close beside him throughout • 
the day. " They have had a tremendous lesson. I counted over 
fifty bodies as I crossed the ravine, and at least three times 
that number must have fallen in the attack upon us. We have 
destroyed one of their villages, and this is in our hands, and 
they must see that, unless they submit, the others will share 
the same fate. They have done their utmost and failed. I 
think they have had enough of it" 

Late in the afternoon, indeed, a mounted man, accomj>anied 
by two foot-men, one of whom carried a white flag, was seen 
approaching the vralls. Colonel Groves ordered them to be 
admitted, and they were brought before him. 

" We don't want to fight any more," the chief said. 

"I daresay not," the colonel replied, "but we are perfectly 
ready to go on fighting. Yon began it, and we have no inten- 
tion of stopping yet" 
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"What conditions will you givel" the chief asked. 

" The only conditions I will grant are these — the return of 
all the captives taken away, of every head of cattle, and of all 
articles stolen; the payment of a fine of live hundred cattle; 
and the delivery into my hands of the eldest sons of your 
twelve principal chiefs to hold as hostages for your good be- 
haviour in the future. If these conditions are not accepted 
I shall bum your villages, and destroy your plantations and 
crops." 

" We have not got all the prisoners," the chief sud ; " there 
were others with us who have taken their shara" 

" I shall reckon with them afterwards. I am only asking 
you to give up the prisoners and spcal you have in your 
hands. I shall find, when I have punished the other two tribes 
that were engaged with you, what captives they have, and if 
any are missing I shall return here and bum your villages over 
your heads." 

" We cannot pay five hundred cattle." 

" Oh, yes, you can I 1 know pretty well how many you 
have, and five hundred will not leave you altogether without 
soma I will not abate one from my demand, but I will con- 
sent to take the value of any deficiency in gold and silver 
ornaments, taken at their wei^t in metal Those are my 
first conditions and my last^ and you can carry them baek to 
your chief." 

"The three principal chiefs are killed," the man said, "but 
I will take your message back to my tribe" 

" You had best return with an answer to-night, for at day- 
break we shall fire this place and advance against the other 
villages." 

"Will they agree, do you think)" Percy asked when the 
chief retired. 

"They will agree," the colonel replied confidently. "The 
thre^ of destroying their plantations will induce them to yield. 
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Their houses they can soon build up agtdn, but, with the 
greater part of their cattle gone, the destruction of their 
plantations would mean Btarvation to alL" 

The colonel was not mistaken. There was no reply that 
night, but at daybreak on the following morning a procession 
was seen approaching the village. It consisted of more than 
half of the women who had been carried off, four hundred 
cattle from the plains, and five hundred of the little hill cattle. 
There were also twelve lads, a few of whsm were almost men, 
while others were but four or five years old. Ambassadors 
soon arrived from the Naga and Kotah tribes. These bad, as 
the colonel learnt from a captured native, sent contingents 
who bad taken part in the fight on the previous day. Similar 
conditions to those imposed on the Turgars were demanded, 
except that the fine for each tribe was fixed at three hundred 
head of cattle only, the colonel knowing that they were poorer 
in this respect than the Tiirgars. 

For two days messengers went and came, and it was only 
when at last the troops were upon the point of starting against 
tbem that they yielded, and on the following morning the cap- 
tives, hostages, and cattle arrived at the vill^e. The chiefs of 
all three tribes were ordered to attend that afternoon. The 
colonel addressed them, and severely admonished them as to 
their behaviour in the future. " If a^in," he said, " there is 
any outn^e whatever upon your peaceable neighbours on the 
other side of the river, I warn you that no mercy vrill be shown 
you. Your villages will be destroyed, your plantations rooted 
up, your crops burned, and your country made desert from 
end to end. I punished your neighbours ten years ago, and 
I have punished you now. The next time I have to bring a 
force across the river I will root you out altogether." 

The chiefs all gave the most solemn assurances that they 
would in future abstain from forays across the river, and in 
order to mingle clemency with justice, and to disembarrass him- 
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8elf of the trouble of looking after a number of prisoners, he 
restored to each of the tribea eight out of the twelve hostages 
that had been handed over, retaining only the eons of four 
leading chiefs. Upon the following morning the expedition 
marched back, two companies of the infantiy and the guns 
forming the column, while the cavaliy and the rest of the 
infantry looked after the great herd of cattle that bad been 
collected, and escorted the rescued women, many of whom were 
completely prostrated by what they had gone through. The 
total lose of the column was but fifteen killed and fifty-three 
wounded. 

"I am glad to be back t^fUD," the colonel said as they rode 
across the river. " It has been a very successful little expedi- 
tion, and the lesson has been so severe that I do not think we 
are likely to have any more frontier trouble for some time. 
The other tribesmen will all be awed at the punishment we 
have inflicted." 

"What will you do with the hostages, uncle?" 

"I shall keep them for three or four.months, and then sen<l 
them back with a message to the eflect that, feeling the tribes 
have been sufficiently punished, and being assured that they 
can now be relied upon to abstdn from giving trouble, I am 
willing to trust them, and will therefore no longer deprive the 
chiefs of their children. Such clemency will aid the effect of 
the sharp lesson we have administered." 

The joy of the villagers at the return of their wives, daughters, 
and cattle was unbounded, and blessings were showered on 
the governor, who had shown himself so zealous and powerfid 
in protecting those under his rule. 

Another two days' jOumey took them to the fortress, where 
their arrival with the eleven hundred captured cattle was hailed 
with lively satisfaction by the garrison. 

Things returned to their normal state. Percy studied, rode, 
and drilled during the day, and spent his evenings in the zenana 
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with his uncle and aunt, and from the former received a detailed 
account of the course of Sikh politics since the death of Run- 
jeet Singh. 

Up to the time of the death of the maharajah in 1839 the 
most friendly relations had been maintained between the Pun- 
jaub and the British. He was succeeded by his son, Khumik 
Singh. He was a weak man, who possessed neither the firmness 
nor ambition of his father, and the real power was in the hands 
of Nonehal Singh, his son. He was a fiery young man, and 
shared to the full the hostility felt toward the British by most 
of the Sikh chiefs. His father died, and there y/aa a general 
idea that the young rajah would speedily declare war against 
the English. He was, however, killed on his return from his 
father's funeral, by the elephant on which he was riding running 
against a beam supporting some stonework, which fell and 
killed both Nonehal and another prince who was riding with 
him. 

There was little doubt that the afi^r was not an accident, 
but that the vtahoot had been bribed by the adherents of 
Shere Singh, a reputed son of Runjeet Singh, who had many 
powerful supporters in his claim to the throne. The chief of 
these was Dhyan Singh, the prime minister of Runjeet, who 
had been removed from his office by Khurruk Singh, and who, 
with his two brothers, had been all-powerful during the later 
years of the Lion. A number of the chiefs, however, were by 
no means disposed to again submit to ^hat was practically the 
rule of Dhyan and his brothers. Shere Singh had the advantage 
that, like Nonehal, he was very popular with th ! army, and for 
the moment he obtained possession of Lahora He wa^ how- 
ever, expelled by the mother of the late Nonehal, an able and 
ambitious woman. She, however, made the mistake of re- 
fusing Dhyan any employment, and the ex-vizier soon or- 
ganized a party sufficiently strong to recall Shere Singh. 

The ranee ordered the gates to be shut, but General Ventura 
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ordered the soldiers to open them, and the ranee fled. As soon 
as Shore Singh was seated on the throne, he handed over the 
entire management of bosiness to Dhyan Singh, and gave him- 
self np to hunting, and drinking, and other pleasures. Dhyan 
was greatly offended at the conduct of the prince, who owed 
his elevation to the throne to him, and endeavoured to persuade 
him to act in a manner more worthy of his position, assuring 
him that the Sikhs would never submit to be governed by a 
prince who neglected all public affairs, and was habitually 
drunk. The prince was offended at the remonstrances of his 
minister. His boon companions fanned the flame of anger, and 
persuaded him while in a fit of drunkenness to sign an order 
for the execution of Dhyan Singh. The latter, however, was 
kept well informed by his agents in the maharajah's household 
of what was going on, and saw that his only hope of eafety was 
in striking the first blow. He therefore gave orders to Ajeet 
Singh that the rajah should be killed. The officer was more 
rapid than the agents of Shere Singh, and the latter was shot 
immediately, and his bod was at the eame time murdered. 
Ajeet, however, either from disappointment at not receiving 
from Dhyan a reward equal to hia expectations, or from some 
other cause, shot him in the back, and he fell dead a few hours 
after the murder of the maharajah. 

Heera Singh, Dhyan's son, a great favourite with the troops, 
knew that the death of the mabarajah had been determined 
upon by his father, and had left the dty and gone to the 
camp of General Avitabile, another of the European officers 
of the Punjauh army. When the messenger arrived with the 
news that his father too was dead, he was in the act of 
haranguing the troops and preparing them for the news of 
the death of Shore Singh. Heera ascended to the flat roof of 
Avitabile's house, and sent messengers to all the sirdars who 
happened to be in Lahore, begging them to come to him. On 
their arrival he unbuckled hie sword and handed it to them. 
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saying, "I am left alone and fatherless, and I throw myself on 
your protectioD. Either kill me or give me your eupport." 

The sirdars at once declared that they would follow him. 
Heera then harangued the soldiers, and offered them an in- 
crease of three rupees a month in their pay if they would 
declare for him. Ventura and Avitabile both espoused his 
cause, and with their troops marched against Lahore, where 
Ajeet Singh had caused Dhuleep Singh, a child of four years 
old, and the only lineal descendant of Runjeet left alive, to be 
proclaimed maharajah, and himself vizier. It was night when 
Heera arrived in Lahore. His guns blew open the Delhi gate of 
the town, and then a desperate battle commenced in the streets. 
Both sides had artillery, and the battle raged until the morning 
with terrible slaughter. Heera's troops were victorious; the 
fort was stormed, and Ajeet killed by a soldier as he tried to 
escape. Every man in the fort was killed and the city given 
up to plunder, and horrible cruelties perpetrated upon the con- 
nections and friends of Ajeet Singh. 

Heera had no intention of grasping the dangerous position 
of maharajah, and as soon as the fighting was over he went and 
saluted the child Dhuleep as maharajah, assuming himself the 
position of prime minister his father had occupied. This was 
in 1843. At that time the British were occupied in conquering 
Qwalior, and the signal overthrow of the Mahrattas on the 
fields of Mahuttjaypoor and Punniar served for the moment to 
abate the eagerness of the army for a war against them. They 
were, however, as usual, mutinous and clamorous for still 
further increases in their pay, and the treasury at Lahore being 
empty, Heera Singh had the greatest difficulty in complying 
with their demands, and in order to do so he caused an uncle, 
who like Dhyan and Ghoolab had amassed enormous possessions, 
to be murdered, and used his wealth as a means of quieting the 
troops. These, however, soon advanced fresh demands, and 
Heera being unable to satisfy them was murdered. 
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At his death Dhuleep Singh's mother appointed Iter brother 
Juwaheer as vizier. The choice was not pleasing to the 
soldiers, who invaded the palace and murdered him before the 
eyes of his eiater and her child. Ghoolab Singh, the last sur- 
vivor of the three great brothers, was invited to take the office 
of vizier, but he wisely declined the dangerous post. His pos- 
sessions were vast, and his power almost equal to that of the 
ruler of the Punjauh. He was virtually supreme in all the 
northern territories that had been conquered in the time of 
KuQJeet, and from his residence at Jnmmoo ruled over all 
Cashmere, together hvith the country stretching up to the 
borders of Afghanistan. 

He it was who was the mover in the intrigaes gainst Colonel 
Groves. One of the first demands made by the soldiers upon the 
accession of Heera Singh to power had been the immediate dis- 
missal of all the foreign officers in his service, and greatly against 
his inclination, for he knew that these men alone had the power 
of keeping the mutinous soldiery in any degree of order, he had 
been forced to accede to it. Most of them had left the country 
at once, knowing that murder would speedily follow dismissal; 
but Colonel Groves having, since the death of Kunjeet, success- 
fully defeated all attempts to turn him out of his governorship 
and fortress, had determined to await the end, being sure that 
ere long the hatred of the Sikhs against the British would bring 
about a war that might entirely change the position. 

It was a few months after Percy's arrival that Ghoolab 
refused to accept the post of vizier. 

"That is good news, uncle, is it not!" he asked, when a 
messenger arrived bearing a letter containing the news, from a 
member of the court at Laliore who was in the colonel's pay 
and interest 

"I don't know, Percy; I rather think it would have been 
better if he had accepted the post. In the first place he 
would have had his hands so full that he would not have had 
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time to give much attention to my affairs. Then if be had 
aent strong bodies of troops to attack this place, as likely as 
not they would have said that tbey were being sacrificed in 
his interest, and it would have been an occasion for a fresh 
mutiny. And lastly, the vizierehip has of late been fatal to its 
holders, and Ghoolab might have formed no exception, and I 
might have been freed from my most dangerous enemy. Now 
he will be able to carry on his intrigues from Jummoo without 
interruption. Since the death of Runjeet his hands have been 
tied to a certain extent, first by his brother Dhyan, and then by 
Heera being prime minister, and he hadito take care that no 
movement of his endangered their popularity or position. Now 
that his two brothers and his nephew have gone, he need 
consult only what he thinks is his own interest, and it is dis- 
tinctly his interest that his son should be governor of this 
district, which is flourishing and capable of being squeezed to 
a large extent, and which lies so close to his own territories." 
" la it only on account of this that he is your enemy, unclel" 
" No, the matter is of much longer standing. It began at one 
of the battles against the Afghans. The sirdars and their troops 
commanded by Ghoolab did very badly, and had it not been 
for the courage and obstinacy of my three regiments and those 
of Portalis we should have been defeated. Runjeet always 
managed to keep himself thoroughly well acquainted with 
what was going on, and Ghoolab was for a time in considerable 
disgrace, while very handsome presents were made to Portalia 
and myself, and three months' pay given to each of our officers 
and soldiers. I warned Fortalis that Ghoolab would not for- 
give us, but be was a little headstrong and scoffed at the 
dauger. Three months after, he fell by the knife of an assassin. 
He was a good comrade and friend of mine, and was indeed 
the only man among the European officers I really cared for, 
and I did not hestitate to denounce Ghoolab to Buujeet in open 
durbar as the author of his assassination. Of course T could 
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not prove it, but the maliarajah waa certainly of my opinion, 
and Gboolab was ordered to go and live on hia eetates, and 
was for Bome monthe in great disgrace. 

"All my acquaintances warned me that I was throwing 
away my life by thus venturing to denounce one of the all- 
powerful trio of brothers. But, aa you see, I have lived through 
it thus far. Still, it has only been by the most unceasing 
caution aud wariness. I have had at least a dozen narrow 
escapes from assassination, and during the lifetime of Runject 
Singh the intrigues against me were incessant; but the Old Lion 
knew when he was well served, and stuck to me staunchly. He 
was, in the last year of his life, compelled by the pressure 
brought upon bim to sign my dismissal, bat he sent me a 
private note by the hands of a trusty messenger. It contained 
only a few words. '/ am obliged to yield, but there is *w reasoti 
why you shovid do so. The sword should always proUct the head.' 
I was aware of what was going on at court, and had already 
resolved to hold my governorship till the last. But I was 
very glad to get the old man's note; he had been a kind and 
good master to me, and I should not have liked to take action 
that might appear rebellion against him. What others said or 
thought I did not care. Now I had the Old Lion's approval, 
my conscience was perfectly easy. 

"Ghoolab himself commanded the force that came to put bi.s 
son in possession, and the fact thiit he had to retire after losing 
some hundreds of men, witliout accomplishing his object, did 
not, as you may suppose, in any way diminish his feeling of un- 
friendliness towards me. I get constant and accurate intelli- 
gence of what takes place at Jummoo, and I know that I am 
constantly in his thoughts, and that denunciations of me form 
one of his staple subjects of conversation among his intimates. 
I need hardly tell you how great is the terror among the 
inhabitants of my districts at the thoughts of falling into 
Ghoolab's hands. The cruelty which he displayed in his con- 
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queat of CaBhmere waB appalling, thotisandB of people being 
put to death by all forms of tortifre. The trade of this dis- 
trict would be destroyed, the merchants plundered, and under 
one excuse or other all private property would be confiscated 
by bim. Therefore I am well served. The traders have natu- 
rally agents and correspondents ail over the Ponjaub, who in- 
form them of every mmonr current, and these accounts are 
promptly transmitted to me, so that I get the earliest possible 
intelligeuce of every movement or intrigue as soon as it is set 
on foot, and no body of men can be set in motion within a 
couple of hundred miles of this fortress without my receiving 
news of it in the course of a day or two." 

A few days later the colonel said when they met at break- 
fast: "There ia trouble coming, Percy. I have had a letter 
from my agents at Lahore, saying that several of the punches 
— as 'the loaders of the soldiers are called — have for the last 
day or two been loudly denouncing me, saying that it ia a 
disgrace to the Sikh nation that an insolent foreigner should 
not only remain among them, but, in the teeth of hia dis- 
misaal by the ruler of Lahore, maintain himself by force of 
arms as the governor of a district of the Punjaub. As the 
ranee has no vizier, and is entirely helpless in the hands of 
the soldiers, there can be no doubt that she will authorize an 
expedition against me, and will indeed be glad to agree to a 
project which will remove a number of her insolent soldiery 
from the city. The clamour for a war against the British grows 
daily in strength, and most of the leading Sirdars are in this 
matter in agreement with the troops, and the ranee cannot 
but think that it ia very much better that they should occupy 
themselves in an expedition against a man in whom she has, of 
course, no interest, than embark in a great war which may end 
by costing her infant son his kingdom," 

" What are you going to do, uncle !" 

The colonel shrugged his shoulders. " Sharpen my sword, 
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see that the guns are in good order, and overhaul our stock of 
ammunition. I feel quite convinced that we can repel all 
attacks hj a mutinous horde like this, provided only that there 
is no treachery at work. That is our one weak point" 

"You have never found out yet, uncle, who it was sent 
Ghoolab the news of my coming herel" 

"No, I have no ground for suspicion against anyone. Nand 
Chund, and two or three of the officers of whose fidelity I feel 
absolutely sure, have been quietly trying to find out ever since 
yon came here, but without success. Azim Bund, my steward, 
has also been trying in other quarters, but he too has al- 
together failed. Of course the trutor may be a member of 
my household and not one of my officers; in that case his 
treachery would be of little importance. Although by getting 
news of your coming he might have struck me a heavy blow, in 
other respects he can tell them nothing beyond the fact that 
I am alive and well, and very much on my guard. He may 
give them the number of cannons I have got, the amount of 
ammunition in stock, and the state of the food magazines, but 
the news can give them no satisfaction and can do me no harm. 

" It is altogether different if it Is an officer. In every con- 
siderable body of men there are a certain number who think 
they have a grievance of some kind; they have either been 
punished unjustly, or think they have been overlooked in pro- 
motion and that their services have not been sufficiently recog- 
nized. In some it is merely the desire for a change of any 
sort; and when the men know, as of course they do know, that 
tlie soldiers of the army are enriching themselves both at the 
expense of the government and of the population, they may 
feel dissatisfied with their dull life and regular pay here. At 
any rate there must be many who could be worked up by an 
astute rascal, and a gate thrown open, or a rope-ladder lowered 
over the wall, might lay the place at the mercy of our ene- 
mie& I have no fear whatever of this section being nume- 
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rons enongh to get up aDjthing like a tonuidable mutiny, 
but a party of only twenty determined men might any night 
break their way in here and cut all our throats long before 
the troops could come to our assistance, might seize my wife's 
jewels and valuables, and make their escape by means of a rope- 
ladder over the wall. That, I think, is the most dangerous 
contingency. I always sleep with three brace of pistols within 
reach of my hand, and you know I have warned you to 
keep arms by your bedside; still, though we might sell our 
lives dearly, you may be sure that the attack would not be 
made except by a force sufficient for the purpose." 

" Why don't you keep a strong guard in the house, uncle?" 

" Because, my boy, I don't know who the traitors are. Tlie 
officer in command might be the very man himself, and he 
might so contrive it that the guard was composed of men whom 
he had corrupted. Where should we be theni" 

"But you might appoint Nand Cbund to be always officer of 
the guard 1" 

" Constable of the palace — eh, Percyl" 

" Well, you might call him what you like, uncle, but surely 
he would be able to pick out a dozen men of whose fidelity be 
was assured. The duty would not be severe, they would only 
have to furnish the two sentries at the door, instead of these 
being sent from one or other of the regiments." 

"I will think of it, Percy. Just at present there is less 
ground for fear than usual, for if an expedition is on foot to 
attack us openly, such a plot as this would most certainly be 
delayed until there was a force outside where the conspirators 
could betake themselves after carrying their designs into exe- 
cution. The fact that, even were they successful, they would 
certainly be pursued, and for the most part hunted down and 
slaughtered by the cavalry, has, no doubt, been one of the 
reasons why no such attempt as that we are talking of has been 
made long ago^" 
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" Well, I do hope that vhen an army approaches you will 
do what Percy suggests," Mahtab, wlio had been listening 
silently to the conversation, said to her husband. " You have 
escaped so many times, Roland, that you bave come to think 
that DO attempt against your life will ever succeed, and cer- 
tainly it is likely that Ghoolab, while organizing an open 
assault upon you, will take measures to secure his aim being 
carried out in other ways if possible." 

"Very well, wife ; you may consider it settled that on the 
day when aa attacking force crosses the bouudary of the pro- 
vince, Nand Chund shall be installed as chief of a special body- 
guard here," 
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CHAPTER VI 



NOT a day passed now without measengers ooming in with 
warniuga of approaching danger, and one morning early 
the officer on gaard reported that a large number of persons 
could be seen approaching by the road £rom the south. 

" Do they look like troops I" the colonel asked. 

"No, sahib; they are on horBeback and on foot, and there 
are many carts among them." 

" I have no doubt then, Kur Aloof, that they are merchants 
of the towns comii^ in here for refuge. The enemy cannot be 
far off, and they know how the soldiers would squeeze them if 
they had a chance." 

"Will you let all those people in here, unclef They will 
eat up our provisions and drink up our water." 

" As I told you, Percy, we have sufficient of both for a number 
double that at present within the walls. Did four times the 
total now here arrive the supplies would still hold out six 
months, and two mouths is the utmost that the siege is likely 
to last. One need never be afraid of a long siege by men 
commanded by leaders having no authority over them. A 
powerful prince might send troops on a siege and order them 
to maintain it until they captured the place, even if it t«ok 
them ten years to do so, hut at present the Punjaub is without 
a master,' and the troops have only been induced to come 
here by the prospect of plunder. But as soon as they find 
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that they make but little impression upon us, aud that the 
siege, with its labours, and hardships, and dangers, may con- 
tinue for many months, they will soon get tired of it, and in 
the absence of a controlling power will march away. 

"They have a good many deserters from our service among 
them, and little as they love Europeans they will utilize their 
services, and I anticipate that for a while at least it will be 
made very hot for ua. There are a score of points on that 
hillside half a mile away where guns can be posted to play 
on us, while we could make but a feeble return, and there is 
nothing like a plunging fire kept up night and day to weaken 
the spirits and lower the confidence of a garrison. That will 
be the time when the traitors, if there are any, will bo busy 
among the men, and it will need unceasing care and vigilance 
to prevent trouble." 

In a short time the people seen in the valley below began to 
enter the fortress. They were, as the colonel bad anticipated, 
merchants and other people having something to lose, from the 
various towns in the district. Most of them brought with 
them carta laden with their choicest merchandise, and all had 
their portable valuables and money with them. They reported 
that news had come in the evening before, that a very large 
force had arrived at a point within fifteen miles of the frontier 
of the province, and that the soldiers had been promised the 
sack of all the towns and villages as an inducement for them to 
undertake the siege of the forb^ss. 

"But how am I to feed so many mouthsT" the colonel asked 
one of the leading merchants, with a smile. 

" We know that our lord has great stores laid up in his 
magazines," the merchant answered, "and we are, of course, 
ready to pay for all that he will let us hava" 

" I have no doubt that the magazines will hold out as long as 
it is necessaty," the colonel replied, " and as I regard idl who 
enter here as my guests, each man, woman, and child shall draw 
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rations of what food we have as long as it lasts. It has been 
bought out of the revenues of the province, and as each of you 
contributed, so shall yon now share. But yon know you will 
fare worse it the place is taken and you are found here than 
you would have done bad you remained quietly at home." 

The merchant shook his head. " There could be no worse, 
sahiK The soldiers plunder, kill, bum, and destroy as they did 
in Cashmere; they can do no more if they find ua here. But 
we are not afraid of their taking the fortress. It is strong, and 
everyone knows my lord's valour and experienca The army 
will never be able to win their way in here." 

"I hope not, my friends; I will certainly do my best to 
prevent them from doing so. And now about yourselves. The 
stream of fugitives grows broader and thicker every hour, and 
if it goes on like this, by nightfall we shall have over five 
thousand persons here in addition to the strength of the 
garrison. Against that I say nothing, a thousand at least 
will be able-bodied men capable of bearing arms, and I shall 
expect each to do his best; but where am I to stow so great a 
number) The barracks are already full, and but tew indeed 
will be able to find lodging in the houses of the traders. I 
have tents and straw tor two thousand people, but how can 
they be pitched t The ground is solid rock. There is no way 
of driving tent-pegs, and I see not how they can be erected." 

" We might spread them over the carts, and so obtain a pro-' 
tection from the night air and a shelter for the women and 
children, and they might even erect poles in the carts themselves 
and stay them by ropes to the sides." 

" That is a very good idea, and I will order the officer in chaise 
of the stores to issue a. tent to each owner of a cart, the others 
must manage as best they can. I daresay five hundred can be 
stowed away in the lofts of the stables and in other places not 
in use, while some with poles leaned against a wall and canvas 
spread over them can make shelters good enough on a pinch. 
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The oxen must be given over to one of my officers, who will see 
that they are fed from the granaries and will kill them for food." 

The colonel had not over-estimated the number of those 
likely to arrive, and before nightfall over five thousand had 
entered the fortress. Stringent orders were laid down that none 
save the regular troops should be allowed to approach tbe walls, 
and each party as it arrived was conducted to the spot allotted 
to it. Every open space was covered with aheltere of one 
kind or another, the larger constructed of tents, the smaller of 
shawls and blankets. The principal street was left clear of such 
erections in order to admit of a free passage far the troops, but 
it was ordered that all cooking operations should be performed 
there, as fires would be dangerous in the extreme among the 
crowded tents. Wben night came, strong guards were placed 
on the walls, especially on that facing the shoulder of the 
hill, upon which any open attack must falL Percy's idea was 
carried out, and a body-guard composed of six men from each 
of the two infantry regiments, and an equal number from the 
cavalry, marched into die governor's house under the command 
of Nand Chnnd. Their instructions were that no one was to 
be allowed to enter the house, whatever he might allege to be 
tbe nature of his business, unless furnished with a written order 
to do so from the governor. 

Percy had been busy all day seeing that the new-comers feU 
into their places, and in aiding them to shake down in some 
sort of comfort,' and he was thoroughly tired out when he 
joined the colonel and his wife in their room that evening. 

" ^^'el), uncle, I am glad it is coming at last It is much 
better to know the worst than to go on wondering when it was 
going to begin." 

" I don't know, Percy. I have been in so many troubles and 
frays and battles since I came out here, that the thought that 
we m^ht have to stand a siege was do very great trouble to me ; 
besides, there was always the possibility that something might 
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occur to postpone it altogether. The soldiers and most of the 
sirdars seem bent upon having a fight with the English, and I 
grestly hoped that it would begin before Ghoolab's intrigues 
against me had come to a head. However, now it has come 
we must make the best of it, and 1 have no great fear of the 
reault. While you have been busy with these people this 
afternoon I have been superintending the mounting of two 
heavy howitzers as mortars, and if they erect batteries on the 
bill, 03 I expect they will, we will see if we cannot drop a few 
shell among them. Nothing unsteadies artillery-men more than 
finding that the earthworks in front of them do not as they 
ezpect protect them, and that by no ingenuity can they 
defend themselves from missiles that seem to drop down from 
the sky upon them." 

"But how do you do that, unclel" 

" Simply by the amount of powder you put in. A mortar is 
always fixed at a certain angle, and of course you fix a howitzer 
the same way when you use it for that purpose. AVith a mortar 
the amount of powder of a given strength required to send 
a shell to a given distance is known to every artillery -man, but 
with a howitzer one must get it by experiment You first put 
in the amount of powder you think sufficient. The ball is fired 
up into the air, and you watch where it drops. If it is short 
you add an ounce or two of powder, as the case may be. If it is 
too for you decrease the charge until you find that the shell 
drops just behind the enemy's earthworks among the artillery- 
men serving a gun. Having once got the exact chaise of 
course you stick to it This sort of thing annoys the Sikhs, 
who are not much accustomed to shell A few of them were 
sent up to Lahore, and I managed to get bold of one and had 
several hundred cast here to fit those two howitzers, and had a 
large number of fuses made and stored away for future use. If 
they try to climb the rocks, a few shells rolled down from the 
walls are likely to be very effective." 
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"What &re to be mj' duties principally, uncle!" 

"Your chief duty will be to watch, Percy, especially at 
night The officers will, of course, go their rounds frequently, 
but as there may be a traitor among them, I can place no 
absolute reliance on their vigilanca I shall myself be about 
as much as possible, but as I shall have to look after everything 
in the daytime I must take some rest at night; one cannot 
do two or three months without sleep. I shall release you 
from all duty during the day, although in case of a serious 
attack you will take your place on the wall; otherwise I wish 
yon to sleep in the day and to keep a sharp look-out on every- 
thing at night, being constantly upon the walls seeing that the 
sentries are vigUant, and listening int«ntly for anything that 
might indicate a movement from below. I sball tell off four 
of Nand Chund's party to accompany you, for if treachery is 
intended there would be no hesitation in planting a dagger in 
your heart and then getting rid of your body over the wall 
You are nearly sixteen now, and strong and active, but on a 
dark night that would avail nothing against a lurking assassin." 

"Shall I begin to-night, uncle!" 

" There is no occasion for that The enemy have not arrived 
yet, and indeed no one would dream of attempting to ascend 
the craig unaided. I fancy they will try an open assault to 
begin with. When they find that fails they may try eurprise." 

About midnight an oiScer reported that a dull confused 
sound could he beard down the valley. The colonel took a 
couple of signal rockete, with which one of the boxes brought 
by Percy from England wa.s filled, and proceeded, accompanied 
by his nephew, Nand Cbund, and four of his guard, to the wall 
at the lower end of the rock. Lanterns placed on the ground 
were burning here, and a party of artillory-men were standing 
by the four guns looking down the valley. 

"How far do you think they are away I" the colonel asked 
the ofGcer in command ther& 
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" A party of them have just crossed the wooden bridge over 
the stream, sahib. I heard the trampling of their horses upon 
it distinctly." 

" That is fourteen hundred and thirteen yards from the foot 
of the rock. Drive those wedges a little farther. That is right 
I cut those nicks upon them the other day when we had got the 
exact depression reqaired to lay the guns on the bridge. Now 
let us wait until another body of them are crossing." 

Three or four minutes later the sound in the distance became 
suddenly louder. 

"Now, Nand Chund, fire that rocket I think you have 
got it about the right angla" 

The rocket flew up in the air, and burst some distance away 
throwing out a dozen fire-balls. Their tight enabled the 
governor to see right down the valley. Some slight alteration 
in the direction of the guns was made, and then one after 
another they were fired. Another rocket was now thrown up, 
and by its light the dark mass of men on or behind the bridge 
could be seen to be broken up and retreating. Almost at 
the same moment four guns were fired from an upper bastion. 

"That is grape, Percy," the colonel said. The officer there 
was told to wait till the men could see a body of troops ad- 
vancing np the valley. " Listen, there go the cavalry scamper- 
ing back as hard as the horses can lay their feet to the ground. 
I doubt whether we shall hear anything more of them to- 
night." 

" They could hardly hope to have passed without our noticing 
them. They must have been sure that we should have warning 
of their coming." 

"No doubt, lad, but they may not have calculated on our 
opening fire upon them in the dark. They will not have 
reckoned upon the rockets, and hoped, I have no doubt, to 
push a part of their force past the place and up on to the brow 
before morning, for they would know well enough that they 
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could not pass under the fire of out guna when the bud was 
once up." 

" But how will they get there, unclel now we have shown 
them that it is almoat as dangerous by night as by day." 

" Probably they will march round among the hills, and come 
down upon us. There will be no difficulty iu infantry doing 
it, and they may manage to drag a few light guns with them, 
but they can't get anything like heavy artillery up there except 
by bringing them along below, and taking them up the regular 
road. That is the first of the difficulties they have to en- 
counter, and as I have a lai^ stock of blue lights I don't 
see how they are going to get up the hill, which is commanded 
by a dozen of our guns. They will be safe enough from our 
fire as they pass along under the craig, for there is uot a gun 
that can be depressed sufficiently to bear upon them tliere, 
though we can annoy them by pitching shell and hand-grenades 
down upon them. Still, determined men might manage that, 
and might even make their way up the hill in face of our fire, 
but they could never drag heavy guns up a road which we 
can sweep with grape. So you see they have got a stiff 
problem to solve before they can get a battering-gun to play 
on our northern wall" 

For another hour they kept watch. There was still a con- 
fused sound from the lower end of the valley, but nothing to 
indicate any renewed advance. They tlierefore returned to the 
house. 

Percy was aroused at daybreak, and at once made his way 
to the battery, where they had been the night before. The 
colonel and several of his officers were already there. The 
lower end of the valley was occupied by a great mass of men, 
horses, and waggons. Tents had been erected here and there, 
and the banners of their occupants were flying before them. 

" How strong do you think they are, uncled" Percy asked. 

" It is difficult to say, mixed up as all arms are in such con- 
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fusion just M thejr reached the groand last night, but we 
guess them at about fifteen thoueand. Tliejr have four 
batteries of field guns. There they are away to the right. 
They evidently came up together, and have kept somsthing 
like order. We can make out several heavy guns mixed op 
with the waggons, but whether there are ten or twenty of 
them I could give no opinion. Do you see that large tent 
with the red and white flagi Those are the colours of Ghoolab 
Singh, and the tent no doubt is occupied by his son, the 
gentleman who was named ray successor a week after the death 
of the Old Lion. He has been waiting some time, and is likely 
to wait longer. He is no doubt the nominal leader of the ex- 
pedition; but I believe that he has none of the talent of his 
father or uncles, and matters will be directed really by the 
chiefs of the army. I have no doubt a council has been going 
on all night as to what the next move shall be, and the decision 
they have probably arrived at is to wait until they can get a 
better idea of the fortress and its surroundings." 

A considerable movement was now going on in the enemy's 
camp, and the wind bore the sound of trumpets to the fortress. 

"They are trying to get into something like order," Nand 
Chnnd remarked. "The waggons are drawing out of the 
mass to take up their positions in the rear, and the assembly 
calls of the different regiments are sounding. Ah! there is a 
party going out to reconnoitra" 

As he spoke a party of horsemen rode out to the left of the 
camp. Several bright banners streamed in the air, and an 
escort of some fifty cavalry followed them. They mounted the 
hill on the opposite side of the valley until they reached a 
spot two or three hundred feet higher than the summit of 
the fortress, and jnst opposite to it As soon as their object 
had been made out the colonel had sent word to the gunners 
at the batteries along that face ordering them not to fire. 

" I do not wish to make any more bitter enemies," he said 
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to his officers in reply to their look of surprise when he issued 
the order. " At present they are only fighting against me as 
instrumenta of Ghoolab Singh, and except on the ground that I 
am a foreigner, the soldiers have no animosity against me. If 
we were now to kill two or three of their favourite leaders, 
and perliaps some of the sirdars who have been bribed into 
entering upon this business, it would create ao active animosity 
i^ainst m& Of course, when fighting begins they must alt 
take their chance, but I don't wish to slay anyone before a 
single sliot has been fired on their side." 

The group of officers, who were but half a mile away, re- 
mained for ten minutes closely examining the fortress. They 
then slowly returned to camp. 

"Our guns would carry easily enough into the midst of 
the camp, sahib," one of the officers remarked 

"I know they would, but I won't begin, for the same reason 
that I would not fire at the group of ofiicera. We will let them 
open the ball" 

An hour later a body of men which they estimated at five 
thousand marched away with two of the batteries of field guns, 
and soon were lost to sight as they wound round the hills 
skirting the valley. 

"We shall see them at daylight to-morrow established on 
the hiltude above us," the colonel sud. "I have thought 
several times of establishing a fort near the crest there; but I 
should not be able to give it much support by my guns, and iu 
garrison would not make any prolonged resistance when they 
once found themselves cut off altogether from us. With 
troops one could rely upon thoroughly, such a fort would im- 
mensely hinder the operations, and indeed they could do nothing 
until it was captured. 

"It is a standard nde with us out here, Percy," he said 
afterwards, "never to count upon the natives unless you are 
with them yoursell The Sikhs are brave, but they want good 
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lo&dera, and are not to be relied npon unless ander the eye of 
an officer they respect They may hate us as Europeans, but in 
the wars of Bunjeet Singh they fought like lions under our 
command. You will see that that will be their weak point if 
they come to blows with the British. They will fight, and 
fight pluckily, but without Europeans to lead them they will 
fall into disorder, and there will be do one to rally and control 
them, to take advantage of any temporary sucooes, or to retrieve 
a temporary failure. They don't know it themselves, bat they 
will speedily leam it. Given EngUsh officers, the natives of 
India fight as well as our own men. The Sepoy regiments in 
Olive's days, and ever since, have shown themselves worthy of 
fighting by the side of their white comrades; but they would 
be worth very little if deprived of their European officers. 
Another thing against them is the slowness with which they 
work their guns. A battery of British artillery would fire five 
shots while they fire one, and their infantry are proporUonately 
slow in their movementa We have all tried, but tried in vain, 
to get them to work with smartness. It does not seem, how- 
ever, to be in them." 

That night a vigilant watch was kept along the northern 
wall, but nothing was heard; and it was not tUl an hour after 
sunrise that a column was seen coming along the side of the 
hill above them. The guns were all manned and ready for 
action, but the colonel delayed giving the order until the enemy 
reached a sort of terrace on the face of the hill half a mile 
away, and three hundred feet higher than the level of the 
fortress. " Now," he said, " we will give them a hint to come 
no further. We could not prevent their estabhshing themselves 
on that terrace, but they must leam that they can come no 
nearer. Two or three shots will be a sufficient hint" 

The guns opened fire, and the enemy, who were just com- 
mencing a further descent^ retired hastily, and a few minutes 
later their field guns opened fira They were no match, bow- 
(m> H 
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ever, for the much heavier pieces on the walls; and after half 
an hour's exchange of shots they drew back their guns, two of 
which had been dismounted by well-aimed shots from the walL 
Some of the party established themselves well back on the 
terrace, where they were out of sight of the fortress, bnt the 
main body ascended the hill again and encamped on the crest. 
Occasionally a gun was run forward, discharged, and vith- 
drawD; and to this fire the garrison made no reply, the guns 
being very badly aimed, some of the shot flying right over the 
fortress, while others struck the ground outside the wall 

"Now we shall have quiet for a time, sahib," Nand Chund 
said to Percy, who was standing next to him, "They have 
done so much, and will want to settle what the next movement 
is to be." 

" I think it will be our turn to move next, Nand Chund," 
the colonel, who had overheard his remark, observed. "To- 
night when it gets dark we will aally out, and see if. we cannot 
take those gentlemen with the guns by surprise." 

" It may be, colonel, that they will expect a sally, and will 
move their whole force down again on to the l«rrace after 
nightfalL" 

" It all depends who their leader is. If he is an enterprising 
fellow, that is what he would do." 

"Do you know, uncle, I have been thinking that their camp 
down in the valley is smaller to-day than it was yesterday." 

"Do you think so, Percy 1 I will go to the battery at the 
other end and have a look at it It is possible that they may 
have sent off another party to join those fellows up thera If 
they have done that, they intend to try the effect of a coup de 
main, and to attack us in earnest some time before morning." 

After a close examination of the enemy's camp, the colonel 
and his officers were all of opinion that although it occupied as 
much space as before, there were fewer men moving about than 
upon the preceding day. 
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" Yon have sharp eyes, Percy, and it is well that yon noticed 
it. Had you not done so we might have ran our heads into a 
trap, and instead of auipming them been surprised ourselves, 
and that by greatly superior numbers. I shall abandon the idea 
now and prepare to resist a serious assault to-night, and we will 
have every man capable of bearing arms in readiness. We will 
keep only a few men on the walls, and let the rest lie down at 
once with orders that they are to sleep if they can, as there will 
be no sleep for them to-night Nand Chund, do you post half a 
dozen of your men at different points on the walla; let them 
keep a vigilant watch down upon the town itself, and see that 
no Bag or other signal is waved from a roof or window. It may 
well be that there has been some arrangement made with a 
traitor here to give notice by signal of any intended sortie on 
our part." 

Following his uncle's advice, Percy lay down for some honrs; 
but he could not sleep, being too excited at the thought of 
the conflict that would probably take place during the night 
When he went in to dinner the colonel was absent, being en- 
gaged in mustering and assigning to their various posts the 
able-bodied men among the fugitives. These were posted round 
the circuit of the walls, which were all, with the exception of 
the northern face, entrusted to their charge. 

" It is probable," he told them, " that the enemy will make a 
diversion on this side when they attack on the other. It will 
not, however, be serious, for they can do nothing unless with 
the assistance of friends on the wall." 

Among the servants of the traders were a good many who 
had served in the army. These were stationed at the guna, 
and enjoined to open fire upon the enemy's camp if they 
brought the heavy artillery they had there into play. To each 
battery and section of the wall a number of blue lights and 
fire-balls were served out — one or more of the former was to be 
lighted every few minutes, and the fire-balls occasionally thrown 
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into the valley, so that do considerable body of the ouemy could 
esc&pe observatioD. The traders were appointed as commandera 
at the various points. Of the garrison a thousand men were 
placed on the north wall; the rest were stationed close at hand 
in readiness to support them, or to move to any point threatened 

" Percy," the Ranee — as she was usually called in the fortress 
— said, as they sat waiting the colonel's return, "I want you 
to devote yourself to the protection of my husband to-niglit. 
I have no fear of the wall being carried by assault, it is too 
strong and will be too well defended for that, but I do (ear 
tor his life. That we have one or more traitors here we are 
sure, and an occasion like this with its confusion and excite- 
ment will afford them just the opportunity they desire. When 
all are engaged in repulsing the attack of an enemy it would 
be easy for an assassin to use knife or pistol without fear of 
the action being noticed, and the colonel will be thinking of 
nothing but directing his men and repulsing the attack. There- 
fore, I pray you station yourself near him. Leave tiie fight- 
ing to others, and keep your eye closely upon those about him, 
and your pistol in yuur hand in readiness for actioa" 

" I will do so, aunt. If there is anyone here who wants to 
assassinate him, it is just the time he would choose for the 
attempt. I think it would be as well to ask Mand Chund to 
pick me out four of his best men, and to hand them over to my 
orders. However sharply I might look out in the darkness 
and confusion, someone might spring suddenly forward upon 
uncle from the side opposite that on which I was standing; but 
with five of us on the watch, we ought to be able to prevent 
anyone getting near him. I will tell no one the purpose for 
which I require the men, and will bid Nand Chund be equally 
silent There is no saying who the traitor may be, perhaps 
someone we have never thought of suspecting; and if he knew 
we were on the watch he might drop it altogether. I only hope 
he will try it, it would be the best thing that could happen, as 
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it would relieve us from the uncertainty wa have been feel- 
ing. Nand Cfaund himself with the rest of his men vill, I 
know, be on duty here; for I heard uncle give him his orders, 
which were that he was to suffer nothing, not even the entry 
of the enemy into the town, to induce him to leave the house, 
as traitors would b« very likely to take advantage of the 
confusion to rush in and perhaps to kill you, and plunder 
and fire the place. There will be one advantage of my having 
these men with me. Uncle might send me round with a mes- 
sage to some other part of the wall, and I should he obUged 
for a time to be absent; but with them round him, I could 
leave him for a few minutes without fear." 

"Do not do it if yon can help it, Percy; the night will be 
dark, and if you keep well behind him he may not notice you, 
for he will have other things to think about Should he send 
you on a message, take it yourself if it is of great importance; 
if not, send one of the men in your place. I rely upon you more 
than on anyone else. Ah, here is Roland at last" 

By ten o'clock everyone was at hia appointed post The 
colonel took Percy with him on a circuit round the walls, 
where he exhorted everyone to be watchful and vigilant and 
to preserve absolute silence until they could hear the enemy in 
motion down the valley. 

"I have no fear there whatever," he said, as he returned to 
the northern wall. "Even were there a score of men among 
our troops who have been bought over to play a treacherous 
part, they could do nothing whore there are bo many around 
them on the watch. Treachery strikes when least expected. 
It is powerless among a multitude, and all the traders and 
others from the towns know that their lives are at stake, and 
are just as well aware as I am that the place on that aide is all 
but impregnable unless the assailants were aided from within. 
They can be trusted, therefore, to keep their eyes well open. 
I shall not assign you any si«cial duty, Percy. I have told 
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Ram Bond, your commaiider, that I shall keep you near myself, 
but there is no occasion for you to stay close to in& If you 
see any point specially threatened you can go there and 
encourage the men by your voice and presence, but I have no 
fear whatever that they Trill gain a footing on the wall 

"I shtdl take my post over the gateway, that is where I 
fancy the brunt of the attack will fall. They will either try 
to fill up the cut there with fa^ote or bundles of grass, or 
throw planks over and then blow in the gate. At least that 
is how we should act under the same circumstances, and as, if 
they make the attack, they must have some fellow of uncommon 
enterprise in command, it is Ukely he will proceed in the same 
course. As for the wall, it is fifty feet from the parapet to the 
bottom of the cut^ and there are no native Indian troops 
who would try to scale such a wall on ladders in the face of a 
strong and determined garrison. Of course, if they could have 
brought their heavy guns up here, made a breach in the wall, 
and half filled up the cut with its ruins, it would have been a 
difierent affair altogether, though even then I feel sure that we 
could beat them off. As it is they can only reckon on finding 
us quite unprepared for an attack, and on carrying the place by 
a sudden rush. I believe myself that a quarter of an hour will 
see the end of it, and that as soon as they understand we are 
fully prepared they will give up the idea as hopeless. Now we 
have nothing to do but to wait I expect the attack about an 
hour before daybreak, which is the hour at which they will 
think they are most likely to find the sentinels drowsy." 
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THE hours passed slowly as the garrison aw&ited the attack 
of the enemy. The men had been told that they could all 
lie down where they etood, leaving only the officers and sentries 
on watch; and the top of the wall and the yard behind were 
crowded with sleeping fignres wrapt in their mantles. About 
two o'clock those on watch were sensible of a low confused 
sound in the air. 

"They are moving," the colonel said to Percy, who was 
sitting on the parapet, against which he was leaning. "It is 
probable that they have been ordered to leave their shoes 
behind themj and in any case the walk of a Sikh in his soft 
leather shoes is almost noiseless, besides they are as yet a long 
distance away. They are coming down the hill," he continued 
a quarter of an hour later; "the noise is certainly more distinct. 
But I give them credit for the manner of their approach. 
We should scarce notice the noise if we were not prepared for 
it, and a drowsy sentry would take it for the wind rising among 
the hills. One can hardly imagine that ten thousand men are 
moving down towards us." 

Two or three of the officers came up to report that they 
were sure the enemy were stirring, and the colonel ordered 
them to get all the men quietly under arms. Another half- 
hour passed. ' 
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" They are a long time in coming, nncJe," Percy eaiA in a lov 
voica 

"They are; they might have been here long before this. 
If I did not want to give them a lesson I would send up 
a rocket in order to find out what they are doing. I believe 
they are only a short distance away now, but we will wait for 
them tobegia" 

In a short time they were convinced that the enemy were 
within a hundred yards at most from the wall Quiet as their 
movements were, a low hum as of orders being given in sup- 
pressed tones could be heard. On the walls all were in readi- 
ness. At a distance of a few yards apart men stood with portr 
fires in one hand and matches in the other, whUe between 
them lines of muskets rested on the parapet. Several times 
the watchers thought they could make out dim figures on the 
opposite side of the deep cut at the foot of the wall. Suddenly 
a bright light burst out exactly opposite the gate, and a moment 
later twenty guna opened, sending their balls crashing through 
the drawbridge and gate. At the same instanta rocket soared into 
the air from over the gateway, and a moment later a line of blue 
lights flashed out along the walL A mass of men were rushing 
forward towards the gate, all carrying great bundles on their 
heads, while a tremendous yell buret from thousands of throats. 
It was answered by one of defiance from the wall. 

The assailants paused for a moment in astonishment at the 
line of lights, and the proof that the garrison were prepared; 
but the pause was momentary, and they rushed forward again. 
The leaders were hut a few yards from the edge of the cut 
when the colonel shouted "Fire!" A flash of flame ran along the 
wall, and twenty guns loaded to the muzzle with grape poured 
their contenbi among the enemy. Like a field of wheat 
levelled by the blast of a tornado the mob of men were swept 
to the earth, the few that remained erect throwing down 
their bundles and flying for their lives. Percy, mindful of his 
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epecial work, had, the moment the light flashed out opposite 
the gate, summoned the four men, who were etuiding a short 
distance away, and stood on the watch near his nncle. 

For a few minutes there was a duel between the guns of the 
fortress and the Sikh cannon, which bad been drawn down by 
hand, the wheels thickly wrapped with cotton cloths to pre- 
vent the slightest sound being mada The infantry kept up a 
storm of fire, which was replied to by volleys of musketry from 
the defenders. The din was tremendous, and presently another 
body of men carrying long beams and planks again rushed 
forward. Many of them reached the edge of the moat and tried 
to push the poles across, bnt the destruction was so great 
from the musketry fire from the walls, and from six guns which 
had been kept in reserve loaded with grape, that the survivors 
again fell back followed by the exultant shouts of the garriBon. 

At the moment that they had advanced the two port-fires over 
the gate went out simultaneously, and before others could be 
lighted Percy saw a figure that had been crouching under the 
parapet a short distance off spring forward. The. guard 
nearest to him also observed the movement, and threw himself 
in the man's way. A knife flashed in the air and he fell His 
assailant then sprung towards the colonel, whose back was turned 
to him, when a ball from Percy's pistol struck him in the head 
and he fell dead in his tracks. The pistol-shot attracted 
no attention amid the roar of firearms, and Percy, without 
paying further attention to the fallen man, ordered the remain- 
ing three guards to redouble their vigilance. 

" The scoundrel may not be alone," he said. "The attempt 
may he repeated." 

With the retirement of the second body of men charged to 
bridge the fosse the enemy lost heart It was evident even to 
the most determined that success was impossible, now that the 
garrison were prepared. The guns, too, suffered so terribly from 
the heavier metal of those on the wall, that half of them by 
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dismotinted, and the guonen would do longer work the others 
in the face of the heavy fire that mowed them down. The 
yells subsided and the fire ceased, and aa noiselessly as they 
had come the assailants glided away into the darkness, pursued, 
however, for some time by the bullets and shot of the de- 
fenders. Convinced that there was no fear of a repetition 
of the assault, the colonel ordered the greater part of the 
troops back to their quarters. 

Now that the din near at hand had ceased, tJie rattle of 
musketry and the boom of guns could be heard from the 
other walls. The colonel hurried away to see what was going 
on thera He found that the moment the firing began on 
the north face of the fortress it broke out from the valleys on 
either side, where larg^ numbers of men had stolen up in the 
darkness, while at the same time the heavy guns in the camp 
had also opened fire. The defenders had at once replied, and 
the fire had been continued on both sides, but it had begun Co die 
away on the side of the assailants as soon as it ceased on the 
northern face. The colonel sent for a party of artillery-men to 
aid the men working the guns, and ordered a steady fire to 
be kept up on the camp, and then dismissed hie allies to their 
tents and returned himself to his house, to which Percy had 
gone as soon as the fighting was over to tell his aunt that the 
attack had been repulsed and that all was well 

"Then my fears were groundless, Percy 1" 

"No, aunt, they were the means of saving my uncle's 
life," and he then related the attempt at assassination and its 

"Heaven be praised!" she said, bursting into tears. "I had 
a presentiment of evil, as I have more than once had before 
when his life has been threatened. Thank God the danger 
has come and gone and that he is still unhanned. Did you 
know who the num was I" 

" I did not notice, aunt, or think of looking at him after he had 
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faUen. There was such a tremendous roar going on that I felt 
quite confused, and thought of nothing but that the attack 
might be repeated I will go and see who it is as soon as it is 
light." 

By this time some hot coffee had been prepared, and Percy 
had already partaken of it when the colonel returned. As he 
entered his wife threw herself into his arms. 

" Thank God you have returned safe, Roland, and have once 
more escaped the dangers that threatened you." 

"The dangers were not great this time, love, being only 
from a stray bullet; for the artillery confined their fire to the 
gate, in hopes no doubt that a lucky shot might bring the 
drawbridge down. Not that this was likely, for I had it 
fastened up by half a dozen cbuns, any one of which would 
have held it" 

"It was not the bullets of the enemy, but the knife of an 
assassin that I feared," she said. 

"Pooh, pooh, my love! you are always dreaming of as- 
sassins." 

"And not without reason, Roland; had it not been for 
Percy's pistol you would not be alive now." 

The colonel looked surprised at Percy. "What does this 
mean, lad ] I did not hear you fire, and, indeed, did not notice 
you from the time when the attack began to the time when it 
was over. Do you mean to say that my life was attempted, 
and that you saved met" 

" It was aunt's doing, not mine, uncle," Percy then related 
the injunctions his aunt had given him and the results. 

" You have saved my life again, Mahtab," he said embracing 
his wife tenderly. " At least this time you and Percy have 
done it between you. And who is the traitorl" 

"That Percy does not know; he did not think of examining 
the body." 

" Then we will do so at once," the colonel said, putting on 
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his cap agaia "Daylight will soon bs breaking, and as soon 
as it does the soldiers wUl be at work removing from the wall 
the bodies of those who fell in the fight I heard just now 
that there were twenty-five men killed by the enemy's musket- 
fire, and another twenty or thirty hit in the hand or arm as 
they fired over the wall. Come along, Percy, yon will know 
exactly where the man fell" 

Calling a couple of bis guards and bidding one bring a lantern 
with him, the colonel, accompanied by Percy, went to the wall, 
where the latter at once pointed out the body of the man he 
had shot, lying close to that of the guard who had fallen by 
hia knif& 

"Throw the light on bis face," the colonel said, and as the 
soldier did so he uttered an exclamation of surprise and 
disgust. 

"It is Azim Bund^the scoundrel! He was the last man I 
should have suspected. He was pennilesB when I picked him 
up years ago. He professed the greatest attachment for me, 
and being clever and shrewd I raised him step by step until at 
last he became my confidential steward. He was bound to me 
by every tie of gratitude, and I certainly thought him abso- 
lutely devoted to my interests. Ever since the attempt to 
seize you on your way here showed that there was a traitor in 
the fortress, he has appeared most earnest in his attempts 
to discover him; and to think that all this time it was the 
scoundrel himself! Mahtab has never liked the nmn, though 
she never suspected his fidelity. I suppose he had been heavily 
bribed, and had the promise of some good place from Ghoolab 
Singh. Well, he richly deserved the fate that has befallen him. 
I am glad that it was not a soldier, for 1 hke to think that 
all my men are faithful to me to the last 

"That was a good shot of yours, Percy, your ball struck 
him jnst in the centre of the forehead. Well, there is one 
thing, there need be no fear at present of another attempt of 
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thia kind. This fellow would never have dared to make a 
confidant. An officer might enlist some of his men in such a 
plot, but a man in Azim's position would not venture to do bo. 
A steward la not often popular with the men he looks after, and 
I don't think this fellow was any exception to the rule. Do 
you two men remain with the body until the morning, and see 
that no one touches it You can search his pocketa now, but 
it is not likely that such a cnnuing knave would be carrying 
any documents that would incriminate him, about on his 
person." 

" There is nothing in bis pocketn, sahib," one of the soldiers 
said, "but I can feel be has a heavy belt round his body." 

"Take it off and examine it." 

It was found that a hundred gold mohuTS were sewn ap in 
the belt. "The first instalment of the price of my life," the 
colonel said. " Here is one apiece for you, menj the rest shall 
be laid out in charity. There must be scores of people who 
have been made homeless in the last day or two. 

"In the morning make a thorough search of the fellow's 
clothes, he may have some paper sewn up in them. Now, 
Percy, we will go back to the house." 

The Kanee was greatly agitated when she heard who was the 
author of the attack upon the colonel's lifa 

" It is terrible, Kotand, to think that we can trust no one, and 
that for months your life has been endangered by that man. I 
cannot think why he waited so long." 

" He was waiting for a safe opportunity, as he thought," the 
colonel replied. " Our private apartments are always locked at 
night, and during the day the opportunities for putting a knife 
into me without suspicion falling upon him were not frequent 
No doubt he knew that Ghoolab was going to send an army 
here, and it was probably arranged that the affair should not take 
place until it arrived, as with me out of the way the garrison 
would probably surrender, and Ghoolab's sou would only have 
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to enter and take posseeeion; and would, moreover, gain a 
certain amount of credit for what would be regarded as his 
capture of the place. He might, perhaps, have done it at 
night, but your idea of putting Nand Chund and the guard 
here would altogether upset that plan, and drive him to 
choose some other opportunity. At any rate we can sleep in 
peace now. It is morally certain that Azim would not 
nm the risk of having an accomplice, especially as he would 
regaid it as certain that he would be able to carry out his 
design without aid." 

The morning light showed how terrible had been the efTect 
of the fire of the besieged upon the assailants. The ground for 
two hundred yards back from the fosse was thickly strewn 
with dead, and around the spot where the cannon stood the 
men who had served them lay in heaps. After sending out a 
party to make sure that the enemy bad all retired right, a iorca 
was sent ont to collect and bring in the deserted guns and the 
wounded. There were over three hundred of the latter, and 
eight hundred dead were counted. Shortly afterwards two 
men with a white flag were seen coming down the hill. 

The colonel and an officer went out to meet them, and 
it was found that they were the bearers of a request to 
be permitted to carry away the dead This the colonel 
readily granted, being well pleased indeed at being saved 
the trouble of burying them, which would have been a 
work of great trouble and labour, owing to the shallow- 
ness of the soil. A large body of men came down for the pur- 
pose, but it was nightfall before the last of the bodies were 
carried away. The enemy's camp in the valley had, at day- 
break, been removed out on to the plain, a mile and ahalf farther 
away, so as to be beyond the range of the guns. 

Late in the afternoon a large force was seen to march in 
there, and the garrison had no doubt that this was the main 
bodv of the troops who had attacked them in the night 
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A weak passed without anjr further movement, and then it 
was noticed one morning that the tents had been stnick, and 
shortly afterwards the whole army was seen to march away to 
the south. Some of the merchants at once sent off messengers 
to gather news, and by nightfall the colonel learnt that it was 
reported that the mother of the maharajah had consented to the 
demands of the army to make war against the British. An . 
officer who had passed through the nearest town had stated 
that he was the bearer of despatches, ordering the force who 
were besieging the fortress to return at once to Lahore. 

"That must have been very welcome news for every man in 
camp," the colonel said. "The soldiers must be already sick 
of the business, which must have cost them at least a thousand 
men, counting those that died after the fight from their wounds; 
and they must have seen well enough that this was nothing to 
what the loss would be before the place was captured. The 
leaders must be even more glad; the fact that no movement 
has been made since the repulse shows that they are at their 
wits' end as to what their next move should ha They must 
have kuown that another repulse might cause a mutiny among 
the troops, and might even cost them their lives. They must 
have been glad indeed at the news of their recall. 

"And now, Percy, we must lose no time in warning our 
friends of what ia intended. They may have got news already 
from Lahore; but we cannot risk that — their agents there may 
be imprisoned or killed, therefore you had better prepare to 
start for Loodiana in an hour's time. Nand Chund shall go 
with you again with fifty men. There will no doubt be many 
sirdars moving with their followers towards Lahore, and you 
will therefore excite little attention; and if questioned, Nand 
Chund will say that he is on his way to join the army. No, 
it will not be quite tme; but that is a matter that will not rest 
at all heavily on his conscience^ Lying is not considered a 
great moral offence at any time by the Sikhs, or indeed by any 
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natives of India; tnd to decaive an enemy in time of irar, is 
considered absolutely meritorious. There will be no occasion 
for you to say anything one way or another; he will appear as 
the head of the expedition, and you will pass unnoticed and 
unquestioned. Sand Chund is perfectly capable of talking for 
himself and half a dozen othen. Fondness for using his tongue 
at all times is one of his principal failings." 

"Am I to come straight back again, unclel" 

The colonel thought for a minute or two. " I will leave that 
entirely in your hands, Percy; you aro old enough now to act 
on your own account If you can bo useful— and it is probable 
that you may be very useful owing to your acquaintance with 
the languf^e and the kuowledge that you have gained of the 
people — to the resident at Loodiana, I should say that it would 
be beat for you to put yourself at his service. It would be a 
very useful beginning for you, and would give you a claim that 
might be of great advantage to you in the future. Besides, I 
should think you would wish to see what is going on, and there 
are likely to be some stirring events in the next few months. 
Here we shall have a quiet time of it, for with a war with Eng- 
land on their hands no one will think of troubling about us, and 
they will need every man for the work they have cut out for 
themselves. Do you agree with me, Mahtabi" 

" Yea, I shall be sorry, very sorry for him to go; but I think 
it would be best for him. You always tell me that if my 
people go to war with yours it is sure to end in the Punjaub 
being annexed. There will then be no career for him here, and 
it will be better so since his life would be, as yours has been, one 
of constant danger. Thus then, it will be much better for him 
to make friends with officers in the Company's service, so that 
he may, as you have pointed out many times, become an officer 
of theirs when they are masters of the Punjaub." 

"You will want a servant; indeed you had better have two. 
They must be trusty men above all things, and shrewd fellows 
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too, whom you can, U neceBsary, despatch on difficult errands, 
I should B&y you bad better let Nand Ghund pick you out two 
of his men, unless you have any fancy yoursell" 

"He spoke very highly to me of those he chose for me last 
night, nncl& However, I will speak to him." 

" Do so, Percy; a man may be faithful and an excellent guard, 
and yet not be the one you would choose as a servant You 
want two cheery good-tempered fellows, who will always do 
what they are told without grumbling I should say that you 
had better have Fathaos, for a Sikh's sympathies would certainly 
be with his countrymen. I will walk down with you myself 
and have a chat with Nand Chund; next to a good horse and 
good arms, a good servant is the most important point on 
entering on a campaign; a handy fellow will make you com- 
fortable under almost all circumstances, while with one who 
has not a knack of cooking, or of managing things for your 
comfort, you will be in all sorts of straits." 

When the matter was explained to the officer he said: 
" You could not do better than take Akram Chunder, he is a 
Pathan, and one of the men you had last night He was Sohan 
Verdi's own man for a time; but the major is hot-tempered, and 
spoke sharply to him one day, and he chose to go back into tho 
ranks agaia Sohan has told me more than once that be was 
one of the best men he ever had. He is a good soldier, he 
has been in your service for ten years, and he has a high character 
for courage. I do not think that the young sahib can do better 
than take him. As to the other he shall have my own man, 
Bhop Lai. He is an invaluable man in the field, merry, good- 
tempered, eager to please, ready to do an}'thing for his master's 
comfort Here, however, he has been too long inactive, and is 
getting idle. Were I going on a campaign I should be sony 
indeed to part with him ; but as it is 1 can lind a man who will 
suit me just as well, and he is the very man for the young sahib; 
be is intelligent and trustworthy, a good groom and cook." 
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" Then Percy cannot do better than try them. Send for them 
to come to my house at once, I will myself speak to them and 
see how they like the proposal; » man who goes unwillingly 
had much better stop behind. I am obliged to you, Nand 
Chund, for giving up your nuut to my nephew." 

Ten minntes later the servant announced that tiie two men 
were at the door, and they were at once brought in. 

" My nephew is going to Loodiana," the colonel began, " and 
it may be that he will remain with hia friends. You have, of 
course, both heard the news that the maharanee has yielded to 
the wishes of the army, and that they are going to war with 
the English. My nephew is going to join his own people, and 
will, I daresay, remain with them until the war is over. He 
wants two servants, good fellows who can be thoroughly relied 
upon, who can look after his comfort in the field, carry messages 
if necessary from one end of the country to the other, and who 
can be relied upon to be thoroughly faithful and devoted to him. 
1 have consulted Nand Chund, and he has strongly recom- 
mended you botK I do not wish you to go unless you are 
perfectly willing to do sa While you are with him, you will 
receive double pay, and a present will not be wanting when 
he returns here if he gives a good report on your services. 
Now, what do you say)" 

Both men expressed their willingness to follow Percy, and 
it was evident by their manner that they considered it no small 
honour to have been selected to attend upon the colonel's 
nephew. 

"That is settled then," the colonel said "I need tell you 
nothing about your duties, for you are both accustomed to the 
work. I will see that you are well mounted. Have you each 
good arms and a brace of pistolsl" Both replied in the afBrma- 
tive. " Make your preparations at once. Nand Chund will start 
in hall an hour with fifty men to escort my nephew to Loodiana" 

The men saluted and retired, and the colonel gave orders 
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that two good horses should be picked out for them. Three 
quarters of an hour later Percy rode out from the gate of the 
fortress with his escort, his two followers faUing in in the rear. 
Being this time unencumbered by ba^;age animals, the march 
was more rapid than it had been on the way up. As the 
country was fnll of armed parties making their way to Lahore, 
their passage attracted no attention until they turned off from 
the road to that city. After that they avoided towns, and 
riding without a halt for twelve hours they crossed the Sutlej 
on the evening of the fifth day, and on the following morning 
rode into Loodiana A considerable change had taken place 
since Percy had left it six months before. Then there were 
but two or three battalions of troops stationed there, now 
the long line of tents showed that this force was largely aug- 
mented, and that six or seven thousand men were collected 
in the camp. It was evident that the British authorities were 
alive to the coming danger, and that they would not be sur- 
prised by the unprovoked invasion of the Sikhs. 

Sir Henry Hardinge had arrived in Jnly aa governor-general, 
and being warned by the Residents at Loodiana and other fron- 
tier stations of the probability that the Sikh army would insist 
upon war, and overcome any opposition on the part of the 
maharanee, he had quietly made preparations for the event 
by moving up considerable bodies of troops to the north-vest. 
It had indee4 for some time been evident, that unless Ghoolab 
Singh accepted the office of prime minister troubles must come. 
He was the one man in the country whose personal power and 
influence would enable him to control the mutinons army, and 
his refasal to accept the post rendered it certain that the 
Htruggle would come sooner or later. 

Ghoolab possessed talent and astuteness equal to that of 
his brother Dhyan, and was, like him, convinced that the power 
of England was too great for that of the Sikhs; he was, there- 
fore, strongly against war. On the other hand his position 
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was a difficult one. Had be attempted to st«m the tide of 
popular clamour his own army would have turned againet him, 
and he might have lost both his possesBions and his life. He 
was therefore obliged to temporize, and believed tliat he would 
gain advantages whichever way the stru^le weni. 

To the Sikhs, then, be professed a complete agreemeut with 
their views, but at the same time under one excuse or another 
he remained at Jummoo, replying to their repeated requests 
that he would advance with his army to Lahore, by saying 
that he waa perfectly ready to do so, but that he thought 
it would be in all respects better to keep his army as a 
separate force and so co-operate with the main body. On the 
other hand he sent secret messages to the British, assuring them 
of his friendship, and promising them that whenever he saw the 
opportunity he would throw the whole weight of his influence 
and power into the scale on their side 

Nand Chund and his detaclim,cnt of cavalry did not enter 
Loodiana, but took leave of Percy when they came withiu sight 
of the place, and started at oncu on their return. 

" I shall travel by another road," he said, " and if we should 
be questioned hereafter we can strongly deny any report that 
we have paid a visit to Loodiana, for were it known it would 
excite a feeling against our lord, who would be accused of 
being in communication with the English. There is, it is true, 
no cause whatever to fear another attack upon the fortress 
while the war continues, but it might prejudice him after- 
wards, and if things go badly with the Sikhs some fanatic might 
endeavour to take vengeance upon him." 

"Give my love to my uncle and aunt, and tell them I hope 
to see them again before long." 

Percy's two followers closed up behind him, and as soon as 
the troops had started he rode with them into Loodiana. 

The Resident was alighting from his horse at the door of his 
bungalow when Percy rode up. 
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"Ah, Grovea, is it you)" he said "I was wondering 
whether I should see you soon. I heard that an army had 
marched to attack your uncle's place, and a few days ago my 
agent at Lahore wrote me there were rumours that they had 
been repulsed with very heavy loss, which I was glad to 
hear, not only for your sake, but because a reverse of that 
sort would not raise the spirits of their army. How did it all 
end, and what are you here for) But you can tell me that 
while we are having tifTen; you know it is about my hour. 
You have become a regular young Sikh. I did not recognize 
you at the first glance in that 6nery." 

" I have worn it ever since I have been there," Percy said. 
" I did not like it at lirst, but I soon got accustomed to it, and 
it is certainly cooler than my own clothes But there is such a 
prejudice against Europeans that my uncle thought that I had 
much better follow hia example and dress in the fashion of the 
country. I brought a couple of English suits down with me 
in my valise, but I was obliged to ride down in this dress in 
order to escape notice. Shall I change before tiffen, sJrl" 

"No, you look very well as you are, Groves. Have you 
come far this morning!" 

" Only about ten miles. I came down with an escort of fifty 
men, and crossed the Sutlej yesterday evening. They left me a 
couple of miles outside the town." 

" Well, you had better go in to your old room and have a 
wash while I take my bath. Tiffen will be ready in a quarter 
of an hour." 

Two or three olScers were present at tiffen, and these had 
difficulty at first in crediting Mr. FuUarton's assurance that 
the young Sikh to whom he introduced them was really an 
English lad. At tiffen Percy related the events of the siege 
of the fortress at his host's request. 

" It roust be a strong place by your description," Mr. Fullarton 
said when Percy concluded his narration, "and would puzzle 
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even British troops to carry it by assault Still I have no 
doubt our engineers would manage somehow to get heavy guns 
on to the hill commanding it, and once there it could not hold 
out long." 

"My uncle was quite aware of that, sir; but the Sikhs are 
very clumsy with their cannon, and he calculated that the 
troops would soon be tired of the siege. But it would certainly 
be a very difficult matter to get heavy guns up there. There 
is some sort of road round behind through the hills, but I 
believe it is a mere track, and uncle thought it hardly possible 
at any rate for the Sikhs to bring heavy artillery along it 
The only other road is that commanded by the guns of the 
fortress, and rune but a little more than a quarter of a mile 
away from it. The guns could not be taken i\p without very 
heavy loss." 

After the officers had left, Mr. Fullarton asked, "And how 
about yourself, Grovesi What are you thinking of doing, and 
what can I do for you 1" 

"My uncle thought I might be of use, sir. I can apeak 
Punjaubi well enough to pass as a' native, and he thought that 
you might accept my services as a volunteer, and might find 
me useful in obtaining information, communicating with any of 
the Sikh nobles who might he friendly, or in any other way. I 
have two men with me, both of whom can be trusted thoroughly, 
either as messengers or to go into the Sikh camp if necessary 
to gather informatioa I started the moment the Sikhs moved 
away from before the fortress, and we had news tliat they were 
summoned to join the main army at Lahore as the maharanee 
had given way to the wishes of the war-party. The news was 
so important that my uncle sent me off at once, thinking that 
probably your agent at Lahore might be unahle to send you 
news, as anyone known to be in communication with you 
would probably be arrested at once when war was finally 
determined on." 
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" You are the first bearer of the newa," Mr. Fullarton Btud. 
" It is ten days since I had a message from Lahore. It was in 
that letter my agent sent me the newa that the first assault 
on the fortress had failed. He said then that the war-party 
had completely gained the ascendency, and that he thought 
the final decision would shortly be taken. He warned me that 
he might be unable to send me further news at present as be 
was in very bad odour, it being known he was in communi- 
cation with me, and that he was sun to be watched if not 
imprisoned. 

"Not having heard, I felt no doubt whatever that war had 
been decided upon and wrote accordingly to the authorities, 
hut I have had no absolute certainty until now, as other causes 
may have prevented my agent from writing. Take a seat out 
in the verandah for a few minutes. I must send ofT a despatch 
at once with the news, and also inform Brigadier Wheeler, who 
is in command here, that the reports that the Sikhs have deter- 
mined on war are now confirmed. After I have sent the 
despatches off I will join you again and talk over what you 
were saying about volunteering." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

IN THX SERVICE 

PERCY was not kept waiting long, for in twenty minutes 
Mr, Fullarton joined him in the verandah. 

" Now about yourself, Groves. I have no doubt that yon 
will bo able to make yourself very useful, and I at once accept 
your services as a volunteer in the civil service. I do not know 
yet whether I myself shall accompany the troops if they march 
from here. If I do I will take you with me, if not I will 
introduce you to Genera! Wheeler, and transfer your services 
to him. There is a great dearth of men who speak Punjaubi, 
and I am quite sure he will be very glad to have someone 
with him so well acquainted with the language as yon are. 1 
expect him here shortly; he is sure to come across to tAlk 
matters over with mo ae soon as he receives my note. I will 
introduce you to him then. Before he comee you had better 
change and get into English dress. He is a soldier of the old 
school, and might regard your present attire as a sort of mas- 
querading, and receive an unpleasant impression of you." 

Half au hour later General Wheeler and three or fonr officers 
of his staff rode up to the door and had a long interview with 
the Resident. At its conclusioD a servant brought a message 
to Percy that Mr. Fullarton desired to see him. He had by this 
time changed his clothes. 

"This is the young gentleman of whom I have been speak- 
ing to you, general," the Kcsidenteaid as Percy entered. " He is 
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the nephew of the Colonel Groves who has been many years in 
the Sikh service. His father was an officer in our own army. 
He speaks Punjaubi like a nativa He has volunteered, and 
will, I am sure, be very useful to us. I came out with him 
in the same ship from England, and formed a high idea of 
his int«lligence. It is, I believe, his wish to enter the service 
of the Company later on. He is not without some little ex- 
perience in war, for but a week ago he took part in the defence 
of his uncle's fortress when attacked by fifteen thousand Sikhs, 
whom they beat off handsomely. I have been telling General 
Wheeler, Groves, that you might be very useful in obtaining 
information or in communications with the natives, and that the 
fact that there might he some little peril in the work would 
not be any obstacle to your undertaking it I said that 1 was 
going to keep you by me as a sort of civilian aide-de-camp, but ■ 
the general has been good enough to say that he will attach 
you to his staff nominally as interpreter, but in fact as an 
extra aide-de-camj); and as my assistant and myseH both speak 
the langu^e well, while the general is short of officers who 
know it, I feel that you will be of more service to him than to 
me. But I consider you as lent only, and I shall be glad at any 
time if General Wheeler no longer requires your services to take 
you on in the capacity of an extra assistant." 

"Can you ridel" General Wheeler asked. "But I suppose 
I need hardly ask that, as you have been living among the 
Sikhs." 

" Yes, I can ride, sir, in the Sikh fashion or the English." 

"Mr Fullarton tells me that you could pass as a native." 

" In anything like an ordinary conversation I could, sir; and 

as I have worn the native dress tw the last ten mouths I am 

perfectly at home in it." 

"Very well, then, you can consider yourself aa from the 
present time attached to my staff. Major Clissold, will you 
see after himl I should think that you, as adjutant-general 
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of the division, will find him even more useful than I should 
do u an aide-de-camp." 

" You can leave us now, Groves," Mr. Fnllarton siud, " but 
wfdt outaide and Major Cliasold will speak to yon presently." 

Percy bowed and withdrew. The conversation still con- 
tinued to tarn upon him. 

" I should think one might put him m general orders, 
Clissold, either as an extra aide^ieM^amp or as attached to your 
department I don't know what the rules of the sei'vice are 
with regard to the uniform of volunteers attached to the army. 
It is BO seldom done now that I really do not know, but in the 
old days they were dressed, I believe, as officers." 

"No, that won't do," Mr. FuUarton laughed. "I am going 
to make a civilian of him. If be does well in the campaign he 
might perhaps get gazetted as an ensign, but it would be very 
ranch better for him to have a claim on the civil sida There- 
fore, I shall take upon myself to appoint him as my deputy- 
assistant I shall write to Sir Henry Hardinge asking that the 
temporary appointment may be confirmed, seeing the ni^nt 
necessity for more officers up in the langni^ and with a know- 
ledge of the country. So we may consider the appointment 
made. Now I lend him to yon, and you can put it in general 
orders that tho temporary services of Deputy-assistant Groves 
have been placed by me at your disposal as interpreter, and 
that he is henceforth attached to the head-quarter staff of the 
division. That will give him an established position, and he 
can wear his civilian clothes, a white helmet, and so on." 

" I think that will be a very good plan," the general said. 

" He has two servants with him. They are Patbans, both 
first-rate fellows, whom he will employ when necessary to 
obtain information. I would suggest that they be put on 
rations as a matter of convenience to Groves, and they could 
be entered either as dviliaa servants or guides. It is no 
question of money, for although the lad's uncle has a reputation 
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for moderation, very rare among the adventurers who served 
Runjeet Singh, he must be a rich maa" 

"I will make a note of it^" Major Clissold said, and the 
conversatjon then turned to other matters. 

Half an hour later the officers came out and rode away. Mr. 
Fullarton said as they did so, " I will myself ride over with 
Groves later on," and he then came into the verandah, where 
Percy was waiting. " I think I have done a good stroke of 
business for you, Grovei" 

"You have indeed, sir. I am awfully obliged to you, 
although I woald rather have stayed with yon." 

" And I should have been glad to have had you, but it is 
better as we have arranged it You will have much greater 
opportunities for seeing service with the brigadier, and a 
report in your favour would come much better from him than 
it would from me, as I appointed yon. It is probable that I 
shall remain at my post, and in that case there would be 
little for you to do here. While acting as an interpreter on the 
staff yon wilt have abundant work, making bargains for the 
quarter-master's department, for waggons and transport, find- 
ing out about roads and fords for Major Clissold, and in general 
interpreting work. You must change your head-gear. That 
pithtopee you have got is really better, but we generally wear 
either the helmet or a cap like a forage cap, with a pngaree 
wrapt round it, and the ends falling down behind to keep the 
sun off the back of the neck and spine. I should advise you 
to adopt that, for there is no getting a helmet here. When 
you ride about always take one or both of your mounted servants 
behind yoa They are soldierly-looking fellows, and it will 
give you weight with the natives. I need not tell yoa that 
now you will hardly be free to go about quite as you like, and 
that even when there is nothing for you to do you will be 
expected to be at hand if required. Major Clissold is a capital 
fellow to serve under. He may work you hard, for there will 
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be an immense deal of work to be done, but be ie alwajs pleasant 
and agreeable to his subordinatea, and is very much liked in the 
forca I have some writing to finish, but in about an hour I 
shall be ready to start with yon, so yoa may as well warn your 
two fellows to be ready. I have a forage cap that I have only 
worn once or twice, for it is too small for me. I will tell llam 
Singh to put a pugaree on, and if necessary put some folded 
cotton inside the lining to make it fit you." 

An hour later they rode into the head-quarter camp. 

"I have brought you your interpreter, Clisaold," Mr. Fullarton 
Bwd as he entered that officer's tent, followed by Percy, their 
horses being held by the latter'a men. "Where are you going 
to stow himi Aa there is no getting tent furniture here, I have 
told my man to send over what is necessary; but as I did not 
know whether Groves would have a tent to himself or not I 
told him to wait till I returned before he started." 

" No, I have put him in a tent with Hunt, We can't afford 
a tent each for subalterns, so they are doubled up two together. 
But Hunt happens to be an odd man, which is lucky. Orderly," 
he called out, and as the soldier entered, "tell Mr. Hunt I 
shall be glad if he will step hera" 

A minut« later a young officer entered. " Hunt, here is the 
young gentleman who, as I told you, will have to share your 
tent He is a volunteer in the civil service. Mr. Fullarton has 
kindly lent him to us for a time as interpreter, which I am 
sure we want badly enough on the staff, for none of you young 
fellows are of the eligbest use with the natives. He is the son 
of an officer late of our service, and has been for the last six 
months with his uncle, who was one of Runjeet Singh's colonels, 
and still holds the fortress he was appointed to some time ago, 
although ordered by the Sikhs to leave. I am sure you will 
get on well together, and I hope that you will make him as 
comfortable as you can, and introduce him to the other aides. 
He will mess with you for the present." 
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The young officer shook hands with Percy. "If you will 
come with me I will ehow you our teut." 

"If you don't mind. Hunt, I will come with you," Mr. 
Full&rton aaid ; " then I can see what ia wanted in the way of 
furniture." 

The tent was a square one with double canvas, the two walk 
being four feet apart, thus making a passage round it, one aide 
being utilized as a bath-room and receptacle for lu^age, the 
other being uaed by the servants aa their living and sleeping 
apartment There was a carpet spread over the floor, a native 
camp-bed, two folding chairs, a table, and a portable bath. 

"All you want, as far as I can see," Mr. Fullarton said, "is 
another charpoy and a couple more cliairs." 

" That is all," Hunt agreed; " this is all the furniture one is 
allowed, which we think rather hard. Do you think the Sikhs 
are going to cross the Sutlej, sirl" 

"Of course, they may do so, but the general impression is 
that it will not be in force; they may hegin hy making raids, 
but probably the real fighting will take place when we get across. 
Well, now, I shall leave you, Groves; I think you will get on 
very well, and I daresay we shall meet pretty nearly every day." 

" Are those two fellows yoursl" Hunt asked, as, going out of 
the tent with Mr. Fullarton, he saw the two natives sitting like 
statues on their horses in front of the tent, while one of them 
held the bridle of Percy's horse. 

" Yes, they are my two servants; they are two of my uncle's 
soldiers. Both have been officers' servants, they are extremely 
useful fellows, and I can trust them thoroughly. One is a 
Pathan from the hill frontier of Afghanistan, the other is 
from Cashmere, therefore neither of them have any special 
leanings towards the Sikhs." 

"That is a capital horse of yours)" 

" Yes, he is very fast, and has much more endurance than the 
horses of the plains. My uncle bred hint He has a European 
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sire, and hie dam is considered as having some of the best blood 
in the Punjaub. What shall I tell mf men to do with the 
hones)" 

"They can piclcet yours over diere; that liue of horses all 
belong to the staff Their own they can pnt with that line 
behind, those are the horses of the orderlies. I will go across 
with yon and see about it, or some of the soldiers will be 
interfering." 

The horses were soon picketed, and the men brought Percy's 
saddle and valises to his tent. By night he felt quite at home. 
The aides-de-camp were pleasant young men, and having al- 
ready been spoken to by Major Clissold, received the new- 
comer cordially. Percy had inquired of Hunt aa to the 
messing airangements. "I am well supplied with money," he 
said, "and wish, of course, to pay my share of all expenses." 

" That can easily be managed," Hunt replied. " The way it 
is arranged is this. There were five of us, Long and myself, 
are the general's aides-de-camps ; Humphreys and Lascelles, who 
are deputy-aBai8tant<juartermaater-genera]s; and Egerton, who 
is an assistant- adjutant-general They are all lieutenauts. We 
brought up with us a certain amount -of mesa atores, principally 
hqnor, which are all common property. I will see to-morrow 
what stock is left, and you can hand me over a sixth of the 
value, which will go to the fund for general expenses. How- 
ever, these are not heavy, for being under canvas we draw 
rations—meat and bread— and I buy what I can get in the 
way of vegetables, game, and so on, from the country people. 
Of course, if you leave us before our store of liquor is exliausted, 
I shall, as it were, buy your share back again." 

Percy found the society very agreeabla His experience of 
the junior officers' mess on board a ship had prepared him for 
the tone of light chaff and fun that prevtuled. Although by 
some four years the youngest of the party, the fact that he waa 
acquainted with the country they expected shortly to invade 
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gave him a certain weight with the others, none of whom bad 
been in that part of India before. He was asked innumerable 
qnestiona as to the Sikhs, and what he thought of their fighting 
powers; and had to recount in full detail the story of the 
attempt to stonn the fortress. 

"That uncle of yours must be an uncommonly plucky 
fellow to hold on there in the face of the whole of the Sikhs, 
and he must be amazingly liked by bis troops for them to 
stick to him against their own countrymon," 

"That is not so wonderful," Percy said, "for the Sikhs 
are constantly fighting against each other. Most of his men 
have served under him for eight or ten years. The rest were 
recruited in his district, which was only conquered by the Sikhs 
in Runjeet's time, so they are still considered as interlopers by 
the natives. Still, of course, there is always the fear of treachery; 
and my uncle nearly lost his life while the attack was going on; 
the man who attempted it was one of those he tmated moat 
thoroughly, being his steward and the head of his household." 

"You did not tell ua about that," Hunt said. "How was it t" 
and Percy had to tell the story. 

"And you shot him! Well, I have never shot a man yet, 
and I don't know bow I should feel Were you very uncom- 
fortable afterwardst" ' 

" Not in the slightest He was going to kill my uncle, and 
I fired and he went down, and I thought nothing more about 
it till I mentioned it to my uncle after it was all over." 

" I suppose you are a good shot)" 

"I am a fair shot," Percy stud. "I have practised nearly 
every day since I left England, except when I was travelling 
up country. Mr. Fullarton advised me to do so on board 
ship, and my uncle kept me regularly at that and riding and 
sword eiercise every day, partly because he said these things 
would be most useful to me, and partly because the Sikhs look 
up to anyone who can do things better than they can." 
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" It must b« kwfully jolly to be at)le to sp«ah the language, 
Uroveet" Lieutenant £^erton said, "and I hear you epeak it 
like a native. You must have a wonderful knack of pick- 
ing up languages to have learnt it so completely in Mx 
months." 

"It was not exactly in six months. I had studied Hindu- 
stani before I left England; and luckily Mr. Fullarton had a 
Punjaubi servant with him, and I worked with him regularly 
five or six hours a day throughout the voyage, so that I was 
able to get on pretty fairly with the language by the time I got 
out here." 

"I wish I had spent ray Toyage as well," Egerton laugheil, 
"instead of spending it spooning with a young woman who 
was on her way out to be married, and who did marry the 
man a week after she landed." 

"These things are very sad, E^rton," lieutenant Lascellee 
laughed. "I suppose you were heart-broken for a time." 

"Not quite. I will do her justice to say that she made do 
secret of her engagement, and never flattered me with the 
hope that she intended to break it. At the same time she had 
no objection to flirt with me, it being an understood thing on 
both sides that it was to end with the voyage. It was very 
pleasant while it lasted; but it would have been very much 
wiser to have done as Groves did, and spent the hot hours of 
the day in getting up a language. I should be a hundred a 
year better off if I had passed in one of the dialects, and besides, 
I should have bad much better chance of getting a good appoint- 
ment" 

"Ah, well, you can console yourself, Egerton, by thinking 
that if you had you would be now In some small cantonment 
down in Bengal, instead of having a cbance of seeing whatever 
fun may be going on here." 

" That is a consolation certainly, Hunt; but I don't care how 
soon the fun begins, for I own that I am getting sick of bar- 
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gaining for bullocks and working like a horse eight or ten hours 
a day. It is all very well for you aidea-de-camp, whose work 
consists in writing a few letters tor the chief and cantering 
across with some message; but for ua hard-worked quarter- 
masters it is no holiday here. I do hope most heartily that the 
Sikhs will not be long before they begin their raids, and give 
UB a decent excuse for fighting them." 

"How strong do you think they are likely to turn out, 
GrovesT They tell us a hundred thousand." 

" I should say a good deal more than that," Percy replied. 
"There will be over a hundred thousand troops, (or all who 
have passed through the ranks will be certain to rejoin them. 
Then the great sirdars can put almost as many fighting men into 
the field." 

"That BoBtida serious, and I suppose there is no doubt they 
will fight bravely." 

"That they are sure to do," Percy sud. "What force do 
yon think we shall be able to put in the fieldT" 

"There are over ten thousand men at Ferozepore, with 
twenty-four guns. Here we have, by the field state to-day, 
seven thousand two hundred and thirty-five, and twelve guns. 
At Umballa there are about thirteen thousand men, with 
thirty-two gnns. You see, ever since Hardinge came out he 
has seen this thing brewing, and has been quietly preparing 
for it. ^Vhen he landed in India last year there were at these 
three stations only between thirteen and fourteen thousand 
men and forty-eight guns, and in the last eighteen months 
he has increased the force by seventeen thousand men and 
twenty guna, 

" At Meemt there are aboat ten thousand men and twenty- 
six gnns, but as that place is two hundred and fifty miles away, 
we can't count upon any assistance from there at first, if the 
Sikhs should take it into their head to cross the Sutlej, Of 
course if we invade we shall wait until the Meerut force is 
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brought up before we advance. Sir Henry arrived at llmballa 
on the second, and was to leave yesterday. Oetensibly he is 
not here for any warlike purpose whatever, but is occupied in 
making an inspection of the protected district, interviewing the 
chiefs, and ascertaining what their feeling is towards ua. Tliese 
states voluntarily put themselves under our protection some 
five-and-thirty years ago, having no desire to fall under the 
sway of Lahore; and they have greatly benefited, for Runjeet 
Singh would assuredly have anueied the whole territory be- 
tween the Sutlej and the Jumna, if he had not been warned 
that if he attacked these petty princes he would bring us into 
the field against him. It has always been a sore point with 
the Sikhs beyond the Sutlej that we prevented them from 
obtaining what they considered their natural boundaries. The 
protected states are indeed to a great extent Sikh, and even 
now, aJthongh they owe the continuance of their existence as 
separate states to our protection, and the chiefs are all with us, 
the sympathies of the great body of the people are entirely with 
the Sikhs across the Sutlej. 

" Runjeet Singh was wise enough to know that he would 
have risked losing all he had were he to try to wrest them from 
us. Had he thought himself strong enough he would have 
risked a war for it, for the country south of the Sutlej is far 
more fertile than it is to the north, and it would largely 
increase the revenues of the Funjaub did it form part of it This 
is the real cause of their hostility to us, and of their present 
threatening attitude. Sir Henry is going, as I said, among 
the chiefs hera Some of these are really friendly, others only 
pretend to be so. But there is one thing certain, if any 
misfortune happened to our arms the whole country would be 
up against ua; and in any case we shall have to take every 
possible precaution to guard our depots and communications, 
for directly fighting begins it would be unsafe for small parties 
to travel about the country." 
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Percy's stay in camp was of very short diiratiou, for on the 
following evening Major Clissold sent for him. 

" The general has just received adeapatch from head-quarters, 
Groves; the news from the north is to the effect that the Sikhs 
are making great preparations there, and Major Broadfoot, the 
chief political agent at headquarters, requests that you will 
at once proceed there to join him, as he wishes to question yon 
as to your own personal observations of the state of feeling 
as you came down. I think it probable he will keep you with 
him for the present; and as you may have more important 
work to do there than buying bollocks and so on, I hope for 
your sake he will do so, though I shall be sorry to lose you, for 
I have already found by your work to-day that you would be a 
very valuable assistant. Still there is nothing Uke being at 
head-quarters and having the eye of the chief of your depart- 
ment upon you. You had better start this evening late." 

" Very well, sir, I will be off in half an hour, I suppose I 
can ride round and say good-bye to Mr. Fullarton." 

"Certainly. There is no absolute occasion to start until 
morning, but it is always well to show zeal, and it will no 
doubt please Broadfoot if you arrive there by daybreak. You 
needn't start till two o'clock; it is only a three hours' ride. 
The head-quarter camp is close to Basseean." 

" I am sorry you are going," Hunt said when Percy returned 
to his tent and told him the news, " and I hope you will be back 
again in a day or two. If not, it will save me the trouble of 
taking stock of our liquors, which I was going to do to-morrow 
morning. We shall be glad at any rate to have had you as 
our guest for a day, and shall all be sorry at your leaving." 

Percy at once rode over to the Residency. 

" You are in luck. Groves," Mr. Fullarton said when he told 
him of the order he had received. "There is nothing like 
getting to head-quarters; it is there that honours and rewards 
fall thickest; and if Broadfoot keeps you with him you may be 
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sore that any recommendation he makes in your favour will 
be attended ta I have heard this afternoon that the Sikba 
are certainly marching down towards Ferozepore, and are within 
a few miles of the river. Of course they may not cross. Once 
or twice before they have come down, but without crossing. 
Still, if they are in earnest there is no doubt it means serious 
fighting, for the force at Ferozepore is qnite isolated and will at 
once be cut off if the Sikhs cross near the town, and there will 
be no chance of relieving it until we get together a force suffi- 
cient to give battle. Sit down a moment and I will write a 
letter of introduction for you to Broadfoot; it will put yon on 
a pleasanter footing with him." 

The next momtng before sunrise Percy with his two 
followera rode into the head-quarters camp. He had at Kir. 
Fullarton's recommendation bought a pony, or "tat" as it is 
called, to carry his valises and his dress as a young Sikh 
sirdar. 

" I should stick to that, Groves; it may be of use to you. 
There ia no saying what work Bro&dfoot may give you." 

Percy was, on his arrival, directed to the tent of the political 
agent When the orderly took in his name he was at once 
called ia " I did not expect you so soon, Mr. Groves," Major 
Broadfoot said looking np; "nor did I expect," he added 
smihng, " to see quite so young a man." 

"I daresay not, sir," Percy replied. "This is a letter Mr. 
Fullarton has given mo for yoa" 

"Sit down while I read it," the major said as he opened it. 
He read it through. "Mr. Fullarton speaks of you in ex- 
tremely high terms, Groves, and as I know him well I am sure 
he would not praise unduly. Now tell me what is the opinion 
of your uncle and the people about him as to the state of affairs. 
Does he think that the Sikhs will be mad enough to cross ttie 
Sutlejr 

" He has no doubt whatever about it, sir; he is convinced 
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that the troops have for a long time made ap their minds 
to conquer the protected states, and as they are completely 
masters of the situation in Lahore there is nothing to prevent 
them doing so. Such was also the opinion of all his native 
officers, and althongh we did not have mnch commnnicatioc 
with the people on the way down, all whom we did speak to 
seemed to think that war was certain." 

"The news we received from Lahore has always been the 
other way," Major Broadfoot said. " I have received a message 
this morning to the same effect, hut Captain Nicholson reported 
yesterday from Ferozepore that a considerable Sikh force had 
arrived within three miles of the river. Orders have been 
sent for a general forward movement of the troops. Sir Henry 
is going to ride over to Loodiana this morning to inspect the 
force there." 

" I have two followers, sir, who can be trusted to obtain any 
news yon may desire to get If yon like, one of them will 
cross the river and make his way to the Sikh force opposite 
Ferozepore and find out its strength and whether there is any 
intention of crossing; or if you prefer it, I will go myself. I 
have always been accustomed to wear the Sikh dress since I 
came out, and could, I think, pass without suBpicion." 

" It is most important that we should obtain some definite 
news," Major Broadfoot said, " and I am much obliged to you 
for your offer, but I do not think I can entertain it. It is too 
great a risk for you to run to go yourself, and the importance 
of the question is so great I should not dare to forward infor- 
mation, which would perhaps involve the movements of the 
whole army, merely upon the report of a native, however 
trustworthy he may be" 

" I do not believe there is any danger whatever in my going, 
sir. I might take my two men with me, and should disguise 
myself in a drees similar to theirs. My own, which is that of 
a young sirdar, might so far attract attention that I might be 
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questioned, while three oE us in ordinary soldiers' dress could 
move about without being noticed in any way. That is just 
the sort of work that I came here to do, and my uncle thought 
that as ahoy I could pass unquestioned where a man could not 
do so. One of my men is five- or six-and-thirty, so I could 
pass well enough as liis son if any questions were asked, which 
I don't think would be the case." 

"Well, Groves, if you are ready to go I do not think myself 
justified in refusing your offer, as it is of such extreme import- 
ance to find out the intentions of the Sikhs. When will you 
start)" 

" I would give the hones an hour's rest, sir, and then I will 
be off, if I can get a disguise by that tima" 

" That I can manage for you. I have numbers of natives in 
^y P^yi '^^ i^^ii g^^ what you require, a native dress with 
shield, tulwar, and matchlock, in a quarter of an hour. Feroze- 
pore is twenty miles from here, and the Sikh force some four 
miles farther; but, of course, you won't he able to cross the 
river there, and must do it ten or twelve miles higher up and 
then ride round. Are yon well mounted)" 

" Very well mounted, sir." 

"Then I will get you a strong native 'tat' Your being 
mounted on a good horse would attract attention. Here," 
he went on, pointing to a map, " is a point where the river is 
almost if not quite fordable for cavalry; at any rate you 
will not have to swim your horses far. I should advise you to 
make for that It is as you see about ten miles above Feroze- 
poi'e. It is not at all likely to be guarded; and should it be so, 
you could of course give out that you are natives of one of the 
protected states, say of Putiala, making your way to join the 
Sikh army that you hear is going to free you from the dominion 
of the English. As you have at present no tent of your own, 
you had better come across here in half an hour to make your 
change of clothes. I am myself going over to Sir Uenry's, and 
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may be detained there some time, but I will tell my servants to 
get breakfast ready for you. We must not send you off 
faating." 

Three houra later Percy and his two followers arrived at 
the bank of the Sutlej. They had been directed to the ford 
by a peasant in a village near, and crossed without difficulty, 
being only obliged to swim their horses for twenty or thirty 
yards in the middle of the stream. When they reached the 
opposite bank they rode up to a small party of armed Sikhs 
who were watching them. Percy bad asked Bhop Lai to act 
as spokesman. 

" We hear that the army is going to cross the river and to 
sweep the Euglish away," he said, "and we have come over to 
join them. Our rajah is all in favour of the Peringheea, but 
most of us are the other way, and we were not'going to stop 
quietly at home without taking a share in the good work, so 
my brother and son have come off with me without waiting 
to ask for leave. There are thousands of others who will do 
the same ae soon as they are sure that the army is really 
in the field; but there has been bo much talk about it for the 
last two years without anything coming of it, that they are 
waiting to see if it is true this time." 

"It is quite true," one'of the men replied. "There are ten 
thousand men now opposite Ferozepore, and the rest are on 
their way down from Lahore. There will be fifty thousand of 
them at least, with, they say, over a hundred and fifty guns. 
What can the English do against themi They have not ten 
thousand men they can put in the field, and these are scat- 
tered over the country, and will be crushed before they can 



"That they assuredly will," Bhop Lai agreed confidently. 
" Fifty thousand men could sweep away every white soldier this 
side of the Jumna, and there will be nothing to prevent them 
marching on to Delhi if they choose." 
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"We ahull see about that," the man replied. "Fifty thou- 
Buid is onljr a beginning, and there will be another fifty after 
them in a very short time; and I for one don't see why we 
should not drive the Feringhees altogether out of India." 

"That is the way to talk," Bhop Lai said cordially. "We 
shall always have trouble till the last of them have gone, and 
who so fit as the Sikhs to be masters in their place! How 
far is it to this camp you speak oft" 

" About twelve miles. Ride two miles farther and you will 
come upon a broad road. Turn to the left, and it will bring 
you there." 

" What are you doing here)" 

" We have been sent here to see that none of the English 
horsemen cross the river to gather news. There are two hun 
dred of our cavalry a quarter of a mile behind, and if we saw 
any of the Ferioghee cavalry coming they would be here to 
defend the ford before they could crosa" 

With a nod of farewell Bhop Lai and his two companions 
rode on. They passed within a couple of hundred yards of 
the body of Sikh horsemen, encamped in a grove. But there 
was no sign of movement among them, a few figures sat talk- 
ing together here and there, the rest had evidently lain down 
to sleep the hours away in the Bhad& 
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CHAPTER IX 

HOODKEB AND FEROZESHAH. 

TWO boors after crossing the river, Percy with his two 
companions saw on the plain the camp of the Sikhs. 
As they did not wish to enter until evening, they turned off 
from the road and rode into a. clump of thick bush a quarter 
of a mile away, and there waited until sunset. Then they 
mounted Again and rode boldly into camp. With the excep- 
tion of the tents of a few of the military chiefs and sirdars, 
the troops were not under canvas, although many had erected 
shelters of hushes or blankets. Here and there some attempt 
at regularity marked the places where regiments of the regular 
troops had established themselves. Here the horses were 
picketed in line, hut among the followers of the sirdars 
every man had fastened up his horse just where it pleased 
him, without the smallest attempt at order. 

The new-comers chose a vacant spot at the edge of the en- 
campment, picketing their tliree horses together, and raised in 
front of them a rough tent consisting of a couple of blankets 
supported by some sticks they had cut in the buslL Here 
they lighted a fire and cooked a meal. One or two of the 
Sikha strolled across to question them, and Bhop Lai and his 
comrades repeated the story that had been told at the ford, 
which was accepted as perfectly satisfactory. They in turn 
asked a few questions as to the various sirdars present, and as 
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to which body they had better attach themselves. '\Mien they 
had finished their meal they sauntered off into the camp. 

There was but oue topic of conversation among the troops. 
They were to cross the Sutlej, if not on the next day, on the 
one following. A portion of the army was to besiege Feroze- 
pore, whUe the rest marched forward to sweep away the 
British forces at Loodiana and UmbaUa. It was evident from 
their conversation that they greatly ander-eati mated the British 
strength at each of these cantonments, and that the gradual 
arrival of reinforcements had passed entirely unnoticed by the 
Sikhs on the northern side of the Sutlej. They anticipated 
no difficulty whatever in destroying the BriUsh forces at the 
first onset Their statement as to the number of troops who 
would take the field at once, agreed with those of the soldiers 
at the ford, and they deemed that this fifty thousand men 
would amply suffice to conquer the whole country north of the 
Jumna, and that with their full fighting power they should be 
able to overrun the whole of India. 

"We have heard all that we want," Percy sud to the men 
after they had strolled for an hour in the Sikh camp. " We 
had best move quietly off at once before the camp begins to get 
quiet. Onr fire will have burnt out by this time, and even if 
they should notice us moving, the men near will suppose chat 
we are merely shifting our quarters, and are moving over to 
the sirdar we have decided to follow." 

They had some difficulty in finding their tent again in the 
darkness, and as soon as they did so the blankets were taken 
down, rolled up, and strapped behind the saddles. The picket 
pegs were pulled up, and leading their horses they moved off, 
skirting for a time the line of the camp, but gradually increas- 
ing their distance until two hundred yards away from it, when 
they thought it quit« safe to mount and ride off in the dark- 
ness. They had some trouble in striking the road again; 
when they did so they baited for a consultation. It was 
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decided to turn off and encamp again for three or four hoars in 
order to rest the horses, and theo to make for the river bank 
and wait there until the first light of morning showed them a 
point where they could swim their horses across, for the presence 
of the guard at the ford rendered it impossible for them to use 
that passage again. This plan was carried out, and they 
arrived at the bank, some three or four miles below the ford, 
just as daylight began to appear. The bed of the river was 
wide, and the stream, broken by sand-banks, flowed in several 
channels. 

"There will be no great difBculty in crossing anywhere 
here," Percy said; "the channels are nowhere very wide, and 
even if we are swept down the stream it will not matter, aa 
we can rest after each swjm. We had better start at once. 
Should there be any Sikhs about they will hardly make us 
out till it gets lighter, and we may hope to be pretty well beyond 
musket«bot before they can come down to the water's edge. 
They will not be likely to try to follow us across, and if they 
do so, with the start of a quarter of an hour we ought to be able 
to throw them off our track." 

They were not disturbed while making the passage. This was, 
however, more difficult than Percy had anticipated, for the 
current in two of the channels was very strong and swept them 
down some distance before they could obtain a footing on the 
sand-bank. Apparently no watch whatever was kept by the 
Sikhs excepting at the fords, and nothing was seen of the 
enemy. On reaching the opposite bank tbey gave the horses 
a short rest to recover their breath, and then rode on to 



" Whati are you back alreadyl" Major Broadfoot said when 
Percy was shown into his tent. "I did not eipeot you back 
until to-morrow at the earliest^ Have you really been in the 
Sikh camp t" 

"Yes, sir; we were there about three hours, which was quite 
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Bufficient to learn everything that we required;" and he then 
gave the officer the news that they had gathered. 

"This is most important," Major Broadfoot said. "Sir 
Henry returned half an hour ago from Loodiana. I will take 
you with me to his t«nt. He may want to ask yon further 
queBtions." 

The commander-ia-chief after hearing Percy's report asked 
him several questions in order to find out whether the state- 
ments had been made by one native only; but Percy replied 
that they had spoken to a score of soldiers, and that all were 
in perfect agreement as to the force that would cross the river, 
and the division that would be made of the forces and their 
object in so doing. 

"I thank you, sir," Sir Henry said when he had finished. 
" Yonr information is most important, and you have carried out 
your mission with great ability and intelligence. Major Broad- 
foot will take notice and bring it to my attention later on." 

Half an hour later despatches were sent off to the com- 
mander-in-chief at UmbaUa, ordering him to move forward 
at once with his whole force; and to Loodiana, ordering 
General Wheeler to carry out the measures that had been 
agreed on between him and the governor-general on the pre- 
ceding day, namely, to abandon the cantonments, to place all 
stores in the fort, to move there all t^e sick and others unfit to 
take the field, with a force sufficient to hold the place for a time 
against any attack that might be made upon it, and to march 
with his main body to Basseean so as to protect the vast 
amount of stores accumulated there, from any sudden dash by 
the enemy. In the evening a messenger came in from Feroze- 
pore, saying that a latge body of Sikhs had during the day 
crossed the river. 

The next morning, the 13th of December, the governor- 
general issued a proclamation to the chiefs and people of the 
protected states, pointing out that since 1809 the British 
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government had scrupulously fulfilled tbe terras raade with 
RuDJeet Singh, and that notwithstanding the disoi^anized state 
ot the Lahore government during the last two years, and several 
moBt unfriendly proceedings on the part of the durbar, the 
governor-general had continued to evince his desire to main- 
tain the relations of amity and concord which had bo long 
existed between the two states. 

The attitude of the Sikhs, however, had continued to be 
more and more unfriendly, and the army had now, without a 
shadow of provocation, invaded British territory. The governor- 
general therefore declared the possessions of Maharajah Dhu- 
leep Singh, on the left or British bank of the Sutlej, confis- 
cated and annexed to the British territory. The ranks of all 
sirdars, zemindars, and tenants in the said possessiona who 
should evince their fidelity to the British government should be 
respected. The govemorgeneral called upon all chiefs and 
sirdars to cooperate cordially with the British government 
Those who did so would find their interest promoted thereby, 
while those who took the opposite course would be considered 
as enemies and treated accordingly. The inhabitants of all the 
territorities on the left bank of the Sutlej were requested to 
abide peacefully in their respective villages, and all parties of 
men found in arms would be treated as disturbers of the public 
peace. 

Fortunately the Sikhs after crossing oo the 12th, instead 
of marching at once upon Basseean, halted until their heavy 
guns were taken across on the 16th. On the afternoon of 
the 14th General Wheeler, who had marched at daybreak, 
arrived in front of Baaseean; and on the 16th General Gough, 
the commander-in-chief, arrived there with the force from 
Umballa. Had the Sikhs pushed forward at once after cross- 
ing, Basseean with its great stores of provisions must have 
fallen into their hands, and a week or ten days must have 
elapsed before arrangements for provisioning the Umballa 
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force could have been made. Id that case the whole Sikh 
army would have been able to concentrate its efforts upon the 
capture of Ferozepore, which, in the absence of any fortifica< 
tions capable of withstanding powerful artillery, could scarcely 
have been defended succoaafully. 

Percy bad been kept actively employed during the three days 
that intervened between his return to Basseean and the arrival 
of the column from Umballa, in the work of carrying copies of 
the general's proclamation over the country, and delivering them 
to the bead men of the villages. He acted as int«rpretor to tlie 
officers who, attended by small escorts of cavalry, performed 
this work, and was on horseback from daylight to dark each 
day. After the arrival of General Wheeler's division he spent 
his evenings with his acquaintances there. The troops were all 
in high spirits because the long uncertainty was at an end, and 
that at last they were to meet the men who had so insolently 
been threatening an invasion. The fact that the odds would 
he enormously against them was conaidered a matter of no 
importance whatever, for the British troops had so long been 
accustomed to victory in India that the idea of a reverse 
was not entertained for a moment among the soldiers, although 
among the officers, who were aware of the bravery and fighting 
pow^r of the Sikhs, the prospect was regarded with a good 
deal of anxiety. 

All the accounts received bore out the correctneas of the 
information that Percy ha<l obtained. Twenty-five thousand 
Si' , all regular soldiers, had taken poasessioa of the wells 
round the village of Ferozeshah, half-way between Basseean and 
Ferozepore, and entirely cut the communication between the 
two places; for owing to scarcity of water no other road could 
be used for the advance of an army except that passing through 
Ferozeshah. The Sikhs were well aware of this fact, and on 
their arrival they had at once begun to throw up strong in- 
trenchments. Another Sikh army of twenty-three thousand, 
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and sixty-seven guns, under Tej Singh, remained watching the 
British force at Ferozepore. 

The British force &t Basseean consisted of three thousand 
eight hnndred and fifty Europeans and eight thousand natives, 
with forty-two guns, and ou the morning of the 18th of 
Decemher marched for Ferozepore. They reached their camping 
ground round the village of Moodliee at one o'clock in the day, 
and as soon as arms were piled began to coolt their dinner. 
A few Sikh horsemen had retired from the village on their 
approach, and some scouts were sent out to ascertain if there 
was any considerable body of the enemy near at hand; these 
returned in a short time, saying that a large force had taken up 
a position three miles away. There were, indeed, twelve thou- 
sand of them, principally cavalry, with twenty guns. From 
friends at Basseean they had leamt that an advance was to be 
made by the British, and thinking that it would be but an 
advance-guard, Lai Singh had with this body of troops left 
the camp at Ferozesbab early in the morning ami had taken 
up his position before the arrival of the British army at 
Moodkee, As soon as the news was received the troops 
got under arms and moved forward, the artillery and cavalry 
leading the way and the infantry following in support. When 
they had gone two miles the enemy was seen ahead of them. 

The country was a dead flat, covered at short intervals with 
a low thick jungle and dotted with sandy hillocks. It was 
difficult to judge of the strength of the Sikh force, hut in prder 
to oblige tliem to display it, the cavalry, with five troc _of 
horse-artillery, moved forward, and as the infantry formed into 
line opened fire. This was answered by a very heavy cannonade 
on the part of the enemy; but iu a very short time the rapid 
iire of the horse-artillery, aided by two field batteries, so discom- 
fited the enemy's gunners that their iire gradually subsided. 

In order to allow the infantry to advance without the artil- 
lery in front of them being pushed forward too closely to the 
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jungle. Sir Hugh Gough ordered a portion of the cavalry 
to make a movemout on the enemy's flanliH. The 3d Light 
Dr^oona, the Govemor-geDeral's Body-guard, the 5th Light 
Cavalry, and a portion of the 4th Lancera dashed round the 
left of the Sikh army, and sweeping along the whole of its 
rear, forced the artillerymen to leave their guns, and put their 
cavalry to flight. At the same time the remainder of the 4th 
Lancers and the 9tb Irregular Cavalry, with the Light Field 
Battery, performed a brilliant charge round the enemy's right. 
Succeaaful as these operations were, they would have been 
much more so had not tlie enemy been so hidden in the jungle 
that their position could scarcely be made out 

The British guns again opened fire and the infantry advanced. 
Evening was now falling, and the increasing darkness added 
to the difficulty of the attack through the thick jungle. 

The Sikhs fought stoutly, and several times clung to their 
positions until driven from them at the point of the bayonet; 
but they were not able to withstand the steady pressure of the 
British advance, and, astounded and discomfited at the un- 
expected valour of a foe whom they professed to des])isc, they 
fell back from point to point, and finally made off in the 
darkness. Had the battle commenced at an early hour the 
cavalry would have converted the defeat of the enemy into a 
rout. As it was, seventeen of their twenty guns were captured, 
and their losses in killed and wounded were very severe. Lai 
Singh himself was wounded, and had a narrow escape of being 
taken prisoner. 

The British loss was sixteen officers and two hundred men 
killed, and forty-eight officers and sir hundi-ed and nine men 
wounded. Sir Robert Sale, the hero of JelJalabad, was among 
those mortally wounded. The defeated Sikhs made their way 
back to Ferozeshah, while the British returned to Moodkee, 
which they reached at midnight. The next morning two heavy 
guns, escorted by the Cth Ligjit Infantry, aud the 41st, reached 
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Moodkee. Their march had been a long and fatiguing one, aa 
they had made twenty-seven milea through an arid desert, and 
were overcome with thirst and fatigue, when Bom6 elephants 
sent out with water to meet them brought them reliel It was 
late in the evening before the column came in, and in order 
to give the men time to recover from their fatigue it was 
decided to halt for another day. 

It was settled that the sick, wounded, and baggage should 
be left in the little fort at Moodkee, with a regiment and a 
half of infantry to protect them should the enemy's cavalry 
work round to the rear of the army. Messengers were sent off 
to Ferozepore to inform Sir John Littler, who commanded there, 
of the victory at Moodkee, and to order him to leave five thou- 
sand men to hold the towu and watch Tej Singh, and to march 
with his five thoueand remaining men and twenty-one guns to 
join the commander-in-cliief, both forces to inarch at three 
o'clockon the morning of the 21st. Sir Henry Hardinge offered 
to serve as a military man under Sir Hugh Gough, and was 
appointed second in command of the army. 

The marches were well timed, and the junction with Sir 
John Littler's force vas effected at the village of Misriwala, 
within sight of the Sikh camp, at one o'clock. 

The British force after the junction had been effected con- 
Buted of five thousand six hundred and seventy-four Europeans 
and twelve thousand and fifty-tliree natives, with sixty-five 
guns; tho Sikhs numbered twenty-five thousand regular troops 
and ten thousand irregulars, with eighty-eight guns; whUe 
Tej Singh with his twenty-three thousand regulars and twenty- 
seven guns was only ten miles distant. The country was a 
dead flat studded with trees and jungle, and the clouds of 
dust that rose beneath the feet of the troops rendered it 
extremely difficult to direct their movements in such a country. 
Skirmishers were sent forward to ascertain the exact position 
of the enemy, but the troops were allowed to rest fr>r some 
<W) J. 
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time after their hot and dusty inarcli. The commander-in- 
chief would gladly have wiuted until next morning before catl- 
ing upon them for the efforts that would be necessary to carry 
a position so strong as that occupied by the Sikhs. It was, 
however, impossible to wait, for there was no wator, and more- 
over Tej Singh with his army would certainly be up before 
morning. 

At Moodkee Percy had seen but little of the fighting, ^though 
for some hours he had been under fire. His place was behind 
Major Broadfoot, who was with the commander-in-chiefs staff. 
The jungle at first and the darkness afterwards shut out the 
absolute conflict from view ; and as the enemy's cannon-balls flew 
overhead or ploughed up the sand, and the air resounded with 
the sharp short ping of their mueket-balls, hia feeling as he sat 
inactive on horseback was one of far greater discomfort than he 
had felt when exposed to an even heavier fire at the attack 
on his uncle's fortress. That the British were winning he 
knew by the advance that was from time to time made by the 
party, and by the fact that the firing gradually receded. 

" You have been under fire before, Groves," Major Broadfoot 
said to him, "so I suppose you don't mind it." 

"I certainly don't like it, sir. Before, I had something to 
do and did not think much of the danger, and I should not at 
all mind if you were to send me with a message into the thick 
of it, but to sit here doing notliing with balls buzzing about 
is certainly very unpleasant" 

"It is unpleasant; 1 find it so myself," the major said; "but 
as my post is here with the commander-in-chief, and there is no 
errand on which I can send you, we must sit it out If the 
general wants to send a message and his aides-de<amp are all 
away, I will toll him that you will carry it for him." 

There was, however, no message to be sent. Beyond the fact 
that the troops were steadily advancing, the commander-in- 
chief himself knew but little of what was going on. It was a 
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soldiers' battle. Except for the flank movements of the cavalry 
tliere was no manceuvring. Eacli regiment pressed straight 
forward, pushing the enemy back wherever it found him. 

"We shall see more of it to-day, Groves," the major said as 
they were waiting tor the orders for the troops to advance 
against the Sikh intrenchments. "There is daylight, and as 
the task of carrying that position will certainly be a severe 
one. Sir Hugh will move forward with the men, and is likt'ly 
to he in the thick of it" 

The Sikh intrenchment was about a mile in length and 
half a mile in breadth, including within its area the strong 
village of Ferozeshah. The Sikhs had the advantage of being 
thoroughly acquainted with the country, and as they were 
prepared for an attack upon either side of their position, it 
was decided that the effort should be made against the long 
front. The British were formed in three divisions, commanded 
respectively by Major-general Gilbert, Sir John Littler, and 
and Brigadier-general Wallaca They were formed in line, 
with the whole of the artillery in the centre, with the excep- 
tion of a troop of horse-artillery on each flank and one in 
support. The second Une was composed of the cavalry and 
the reserve under Sir Harry Smith. The artillery were first 
moved to the front, and the battle began by a discharge from 
a mortar battery. The Sikhs did not reply, and the whole of 
the artillery then opened fire to ascertain the position of the 
enemy's batteries, when the Sikhs at once responded. 

The whole line then advanced and again the artillery opened 
fire. This movement was repeated until the guns were within 
three hundred yards of the enemy's intrenchments. In spite of 
the much more rapid fire of their guns, our artillery were unable 
to silence that of the enemy, whose pieces were protected to a 
great extent by the earthworka Seeing this, the general 
gave the order for the infantry to advance to storm the in- 
trenchments. General Littler's division directed its march 
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against the villt^e, and by so doing caused an opening in the 
line between it and Brigadier Wallace's division. 

In spite of the terrible storm of grape from the enemy's 
batteries and the heavy Sikh musketry fire, Littler's men held 
on their way until close up to the works. Then they were 
unable longer to withstand the storm of fire, and fell back. 

The left brigade of the reserve under Sir Harry Smith was 
at once ordered forward to fill up the opening left in the line, 
and advanced againat the village with splendid bravery. 
Wallace's and Gilbert's divisiona on the right and centre were 
more successful than that of Littler, and gallantly stormed the 
intrenchments in front of them in spite of the desperate bravery 
of the Sikhsj but just as they had achieved this feat night 
fell suddenly, as it does in India. The air was obscured by 
dust and smoke; none knew the position of the troops to the 
right or left of them. Great piles of dry forage were alight 
in the Sikh camp, and frequent explosions of loose powder 
took place. 

Sir Harry Smith's brigade had stormed the village and held 
it, but were in complete ignorance of what was taking place 
elsewhere; while Littler's division, which had aufferred terribly 
in its advance, had retired, but no one knew in which direction. 
Just before dark the 3d Dragoons, on the extreme right, 
were ordered to charge, and dashed headlong into the Sikh 
camp, adding to the utter confusion that prevailed there, and 
cutting down numbers of the enemy, but losing themselves ten 
officers and a hundred and twenty men out of four hundred. 

To advance further wae hopeless. There was no saying what 
obstacles might be encountered in the darkness — friends might 
fire into each other, regiments lose their way and be destroyed, 
and all order and regularity be lost. Consequently Sir Hugh 
Gough, fearing to keep his men in a position in which they 
would be exposed to be overthrown piecemeal by rushes of 
the enemy, told the ofBcen about him to ride off and order 
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all the troops to abandos the positions they had won, and 
retire outaide the intrenchments, and there to lie down in 
readiness for a renewed attack in the early morning. Wallace 
and Gilbert's divisions obeyed the orders. Sir Harry Smith's 
received none, but after holding the village until about ten 
o'clock at night, and knowing nothing of the position of the 
troops on his right, he abandoned it and also fell back. 

The position of the British was most serious; the where- 
abouts of the divisions of Sir Harry Smith and General Littler 
could not be discovered, and the other two divisions, thinned 
by their losses, might be attacked in the morning by a vastly 
superior force, for it was probable that Tej Singh with his 
army would arrive during the night The Sikhs had with- 
drawn their guns as the British rushed forward to the assault, 
so that their artillery was still intact, and as soon as they found 
that their intrenchments were evacuated they advanced and 
kept up a continuous fire of cannon and musketry at the unseen 
foe, who were lying but a hundred and fifty yards away. The 
fire of one of the batteries was so destructive that Sir Henry 
Hardinge mounted his horse and called to the 80th Regiment: 

"My lads, we shall have no sleep until we take those guns." 
The regiment leapt to its feet and at once advanced, and, 
supported by the 1st Bengal Europeans, again stormed the in- 
trenchments, drove the Sikhs from their guns, spiked them, 
and retired. 

Percy had had nothing to do during the advance, but when 
the orders were given for the troops to retire he bad assisted 
to carry them to the different regiments, as the whole of Sir 
Henry Hardinge's staff, with the exception of his son, had 
been killed or wounded, as had most of those of Sir Hugh 
Gougb. Major Broadfoot had fallen. Captain Nicholson, 
assistant political agent, was also killed, and indeed all the 
political agents with one exception were either killed or 
wounded. Percy had felt almost bewildered with the roar 
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and din of the battle; but the feeling of excitement was bo 
great, tbat although officer after officer fell round him the 
thought of danger to himself scarcely entered his mind. He 
mechanically followed *ith the rest of the staiT as the general 
had ridden hither and thither along the line, but he felt 
almost as one in a dream until he was called upon with all 
the Feat of the officers round the general to carry orders to 
the troops to retira 

On his return from this duty. Sir Henry Hardinge begged 
of liim to ride off and to try and discover the whereabouts of 
the missing divisions; and, accompanied by his two men, who 
had kept a short distance behind him during the tight, and 
had both escaped unwounded, he rode about for some hours 
in the jungle, but without success. He was, indeed, himself 
lost, and at last threw himself off his horse to wait till morn- 
ing should show him the bearings of the enemy's camp. But 
few words had been exchanged between him and his followers 
during the ride, for he was still dazed by the battle, and was 
parched with thirst and exhausted by fatigue and emotion. 

"It has been a terrible day," he said, as he threw himself 
down on the ground after flinging the bridle over a bough of 
a low tree to prevent the horse from straying. 

" It has, indeed, sahib," Akram Chunder replied. " Never 
did I hear so terrible a roar of fir& I thought that my time 
had come, for it seemed as if every man must be swept away. 
It looked like madness to attack such a position. I did not 
think that men could do it." ' 

"It was wonderful," Bhop Lai joined in; "truly the British 
arc marvellous fightera The Sikhs are no cowards, and yet 
though they must have been two to one, and had strong 
intronchments behind which their guns wore sheltered, they 
could not withstand them. I have wondered often how it was 
that BO many kingdoms have been conquered, so many armies 
defeated, by your countrymen. Now I wonder no longer. When 
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yon Boid that the English would certuuly beat the Sikhs I 
thought you were wrong, though it was not for me to contra- 
dict yoa Now I see that you were rights The Sikhs have 
found their masters, and after all their boasting have been 
defeated od their own ground, and with numbers, position, and 
everything in their favour." 

"They are not defeated yet," Percy s«d; "they have again 
entered their intrenchments, and if Tej Singh comes up during 
the night their numbers will be overwhelming." 

" The English will win," Bhop Lai said careleeslyi " they 
are not to be conquered. Besides, the Sikhs move elowiy, and 
Tej Singh will not be up till morning." 

They had some bread and cold meat in their valises. Percy 
had a flask of brandy and water, and his two followers' water- 
skins huhg from their horses' saddles. Percy was only able to 
eat a few mouthfuls, and then fell asleep; hut his followers 
ate a hearty meal, and remained smoking and talking until, 
when day began to break, they aroused their master. Bhop Lai 
climbed up into the highest tree he coiUd find, and exclaimed: 

"There are the intrenchments, sahib, two miles away at 
least." 

They mounted and rode off with all speed, and found the 
troops already forming up. The commander-in-chief and Sir 
Henry Hardinge placed themselves in front of the troops in 
order to prevent them from firing. Moving round to the 
rights they entered the intrenchments with but slight opposi- 
tion. The enemy's guns were taken in reverse, and wheeling 
round, past the village of Ferozeshah, the British line swept 
down through the Sikh encampment, and did not halt until 
they reached the works on the opposite side. Scarcely had 
they won the Sikh position and captured bis guns, seventy-four 
in number, when the army of Tej Singh appeared in view, 
marching towards them. 

The divisions of Smith and Littler, which had passed the 
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night in the jungle, had joiDed the force just as they entered 
the enemy's works, &nd the troops now prepared to defend 
the position they had von. 

No attack, however, was mada The crowd of Sikh fugitives 
made for the army they saw advancing to their asaistance, and 
rushing down in confusion disordered its front line and com- 
municated their panic to the newly-arriTed troops. After open- 
ing fire for some time at a distance that rendered it perfectly 
innocuous, Tej Singh's troops turned and marched away to the 
river, which they crossed without a halu 

The British were too weak in cavalry to follow up the enemy. 
Several regiments had been sent off at daybreak to Ferozepore 
in order to water their horses, as they would have been useless 
against the Sikh intrenchments, while those that remuned 
were unfit for active work, the animals having been twenty-four 
hours without food or water. 

The delight of the army was immense at this unexpectedly 
easy termination of a fight that at one time had looked well- 
nigh lost, and as Sir Hugh Oough and the governor-general rode 
down their lines they saluted them with outbursts of cheers. 

The loss, however, had been heavy, and had fallen chiefly 
upon the Europeans, who liad four hundred and eighty-eight 
killed and eleven hundred and three wounded out of a total of 
six hundred and ninety-four killed and one thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-one wounded, of whom five hundred and 
ninety-five died sul^equently or were permanently disabled. 

As Boon as the Sikhs retreated, every effort was made to 
succour the wounded, and by noon all were in quarters at 
Ferozepore and provided with cots and blankets. 

Among the killed were Major Somerset, military secretary 
to the governor-general; Colonel Wallace; Major Baldwin, an 
old Peninsular officer; and many other officers dJstinguiahed for 
their bravery. The 62d, which went into the battle weak in 
numbers, bad seven officers killed and ten wounded, and seventy- 
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BIX rank and file killed, and one hundred and fifty-four wounded. 
This regiment belonged to General Littler's division, which had 
advanced against the strongest part of the Sikh position. 

After the engagement was over Percy reported himself to 
Captain Mills, the only one of the political officers who had 
escaped nnwounded. 

" I am glad that lad went through it nninjured," Sir Henry 
Hardinge said when Captain Mills reported that he wae the 
only assistant available for service. "He is a very plucky 
yonng fellow, and I noticed him several times during the fight. 
He was always cool and collected even nnder the heaviest fire, 
and Major Broadfoot reported to me very strongly upon his 
conduct in going into the Sikh camp and obtaining for us a 
trustworthy report of their strength and intentions. He men- 
tioned that he was only a volunteer serving without pay, and 
appointed temporarily by the Resident at Loodiana on the 
civil staff. I shall he glad if, when you send in a written 
report to me, you will specially mention his name." 

Although the Sikh invasion had been repelled with such 
heavy loss of guns and men, the British were in no condition 
to follow up their advantage. Were they to cross the river they 
might expect to meet forces far laiger than those they had 
defeated. They were without heavy guns with which to attack 
fortified towns, and their numbers were altogether insufficient 
for such an enterprise as the conquest of the Punjaub. They 
were therefore forced for a Ume to remain inactive, pending the 
arrival of reinforcements and siege-guns. 
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ALIWAL AND SOBRAON. 

1 FUNDING that the British army did not follow up its Biiccess 
at Ferozeshah, the Sikhs determined to maintain their 
position on the left hank, and proceeded to conBtruct a bridge 
of boats at Sobraon, not far from the spot wh^re they had 
crossed the river in tlteir flight In front of the head of this 
bridge an exceedingly strong work was thrown np. The position 
was very well chosen, the bridge being placed in a curve of the 
river, and the artillery posted on the bank, which on their side 
was high, was therefore able to sweep the ground across which 
a force must advance to attack the work. Ten thousand men 
under the Sirdar Bunjoor Singh were also thrown across the 
river near Loodiana, in order not only to menace the place 
with its small garrison, but to out off the passage of supplies 
for Ferozepore and to interrupt the communications between 
the two posts. 

As soon as the force at Meemt, consisting of the dth and 1 6th 
Lancers, the 10th and 53d Foot, and the 43d and 59th Native 
Regiments, arrived with the battering-train, steps were taken 
to reinforce Loodiana and Basseean with some heavy guns ; ad- 
ditional troops were sent to each of these posts, and the sick, 
with the women and children, were removed thence and sent 
to TJmballa. 

Sir Harry Smith's division was increased to seven thousand 
men and twenty-four guns, and be was despatched to drive the 
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force that threatened Loodiana across the river and to cover 
the hne of the British com muni cations. 

The whole country in that quarter was in a state of disorder. 
The advance of Runjoor Singh liad caused great excitement 
among the peasantry, wliile it created sometliing like a panic 
among the European residents of Umballa and Simla, either of 
which places could have been reached and phindered by the 
Sikhs, who from the crossing point near Loodiana were two 
days' march nearer to them than was the army of the com- 
mander-in-chief. It was alt-important to Sir Harry Smith to 
reach Loodiana, where, being on the flank of the Sikh arm/ 
should they advance, it would be necessary for them to meet 
and defeat him before they ventured upon a raiding expedition. 
But to do thii it was necessary to pass within a short distance 
of Runjoor Singh's position, and as the column passed along 
the Siklis sallied out, opened a heavy fire, and cut ofl' a con- 
siderable portion of the baggage of the force, taking several 
officers prisoners. Sir Harry Smith did not suffer himself to be 
diverted from his object or to be forced to fight a battle save on 
ground of his own choosing. Without returning the fire he 
pressed forward until he reached Tjoodiana, the troops being 
completely exhausted with the eflforte they had made. 

Some more political officers having come up with the force 
from Meerut, Sir Henry Hardinge had placed Percy's services 
at the disposal of Sir Harry Smith. " He is a mere lad," he 
said to the latter, " but you will find him quite as valuable for 
most purposes as any older man would he. He speaks the 
language like a native, can go in disguise and obtain any infor- 
mation you may require, and has plenty of pluck. He was 
close behind the commander-in-chief and myself all through 
the fight here, and was one of the few of the stalT who eaca|)ed 
uninjured. He is a volunteer serving without pay, no doubt 
in the hope of obtaining civil employment under the govern- 
ment in the future. This he has already richly earned, not 
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only by his service in the battle of Ferozeahah, bnt by obtwn- 
ing most valuable news by going in di^uiee to the Sikh camp 
before they crossed the river. Poor Broadfoot reported on hia 
conduct very warmly indeed, in almost the last official document 
he sent me in, and having seen the young fellow under fire I shaU 
certainly, at the proper time, take advantage of Broadfoot's re- 
port to recommend him to the Board of Directors for an ap- 
pointment in the Civil Service, and for special employment 
upon this frontier," 

Being recommended to him in such a manner, Sir Harry 
Smith had at once taken Percy upon his stafT, and more than 
once sent for him and questioned him as to the country, the 
width of the nver, and other points; and as Percy had on his 
way down crossed the Sutlej not far from Aliwal, he was able 
to give some valuable information on the subject. As soon 
as they reached Loodiana he went to see his friend Mr.Fullarton. 

" Back again, Grovesi You were fortunate in getting through 
that fight at Ferozeshah, where poor Broadfoot and several 
other politicals were killed or wounded. I had a note from 
liim written the day before, saying bow useful he had found 
you. You have come up with Sir Harry Smith, I supposeT" 

"Yes, sir, they are very short of officers who speak the 
language, and bo sent me on with him," 

" It shows they think veil of yon; I am g)ad yoo are doing 
credit to my recommendation. You see it was very much 
better (or you to go with the army than to remain here with 
me. Now you have been through two battles, and have fairly 
earned your right to a permanent post in the eervice. But, 
mind, don't let them put you on the uncovenanted branch; 
you will get very few chances of real promotion there. Should 
an offer be made to you, you had better decline respectfully 
and say that you would rather wait in the hope of entering 
the Company's service in the regular way. Three or four years' 
waiting would do you no harm, though I do not suppose you 
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will have to wait anything like that time before yoa get 
appointed to our Bervica" 

"I am qoite content to wait, sir, for at my i^e it would be 
abaurd to think of getting such an important appointment; but 
I am very glad, indeed, to have found the opportunity of seeing 
so much." 

"We shall have another battle here in a day or two," Mr. 
FuUarton aaid. "I have juat seen Sir Harry. He says he 
must give the troops a couple of days' rest before be advances to 
attack Kunjoor Singh. Indeed there is no hurry; now that he 
is here the Sikhs dare not advance, and he is therefore master 
of the situation. It was a bad affair losing so much of the bag- 
gage at Bnddeewal, bnt the general was right in not bringing 
on a battle. The troops were worn out with their long march, 
and would have fought at a great disadvantage. It would not 
have made much difference to the white soldiers, who are 
always ready to fight however tired they may be; but it is 
not so with the natives. Fatigue, hunger, or thirst always 
depress their spirits, and a native who, in the morning, would 
have fought stoutly by the side of our own men, would be worth 
nothing if taken into the field tired and hungry on the evening 
of the same day. I hear that some of the native regiments 
did not do at alt well at Ferozesbah, and I have no doubt that 
this was the reason of it They will have a very short march 
before they fight this time." 

After a day's rest the force moved out again to BuddeewaL 
Runjoor Singh's force had just received a reinforcement of four 
thousand regular troops, with twelve guns, and his army now 
amounted to nineteen thonsand men and sixty guns. Elarly in 
tlie morning of the 28th of January Sir Harry Smith marched 
from BuddeewaL towards the enemy. The Sikhs were so inspi- 
rited by the success that had attended their attack on the column 
during its passage — a success which they attributed to fear on 
the part of the British — that, instead of waiting to be attacked 
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in the intrenchments they had formed, they moved forward, 
and took up their post in the open, the village of Aliwal being 
the key of the position. 

The troops were already advancing iu order of battle, and 
a column was at once directed to attack and carry the village, 
the artillery preparing the Way by a heavy fire. The Sikh guns 
opened all along their line, but their fire was very wild; most 
of the shot went far overhead, and the attacking force suffered 
but littla They did not fire a shot in return, but when within 
& short distance of the village went at it with a rush, carrying 
it at the point of the bayonet, and driving the Sikh infantry head- 
long before them. The guns defending it fell into their hands, 
and as soon as they established themselves in the village, the 
rest of the force moved forward with admirable regularity, and 
the whole Sikh line was driven backwards, leaving their guns 
behind them. 

The 16th Lancers charged the enemy, who were falling back 
sullenly and in order. The Sikhs threw themselves doivn on 
the ground and slashed at the horses with their swords as they 
passed over them, or discharged their muskets at their riders, 
and the regiment lost upwards of a hundred men killed and 
wounde<l. As they fell back the horse- artillery opened upon 
the dense masses of Sikhs, the infantry continued their steady 
advance, and the cavalry again and again charged. Instead 
of retiring towards their intrenchments, which having been 
denuded of their guns were now untenable, the enemy retreated 
direct upon the river, which they crossed at the ford. Their 
loss was comparatively small to that which they had suffered 
at Ferozeshah, but the whole of their guns fell into the hands 
of the British. 

Only one had been carried across the river. This was cap- 
tured and spiked by the irregular horse and horse-artillery, who 
crossed the river in pursuit The total loss of the British in 
killed and wounded in the battle of Aliwal was only four 
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hundred — an astonishingly small amount when it is considered 
that they attai^ked a brave enemy of double their strength 
both in men and guns. The victory was a most important one. 
It relieved the north-west of all fear of invasion, and enabled 
the commander-in-chief to direct his whole attention to con- 
centrating his force against the main body of the Sikh army at 
Sobraon. 

Percy had watched the conflict from a. distance. He had, as 
usual, taken his place among the staff when the general mounted 
his horse to advance against the Sikh intrenchmenta; but 
when Sir Harry Smith's eye fell upon him he said, "You will 
not ride with me to-day, Mr. Groves. I can have no occasion 
for yonr services as a political officer, and will not have you risk 
your life uselessly by your exposing yourself to fire. You will, 
therefore, please follow at considerable distance, and will, when 
we get within the enemy's range, take up any position you like 
that will enable you to see what is going on and at the same 
time keep you out of fira" 

Percy looked a little downcast, and Sir Harry added kindly : 
"It is no reflection on your courage, lad, that I send you back, 
The governor-general himself told me how fearlessly you had 
exposed yourself at Ferozesbah; but as I do not require you 
on duty I have no justification for taking you with me under 
a heavy fire." 

Percy brightened up as he rode off. Sir Harry Smith's staff 
were for the most part strangers to him, as he had not been 
connected with it until it marched, and he had feared at first 
that it might be thought the general had ordered him to the 
rear because he doubted his steadiness under fire. 

" I am only to look on to-day," he said to his two followers 
SB they joined him when he reined up his horse on a little 
knoll affording a view of the enemy's position half a mile away. 

"And a very good thing too, sahil:^" Bhop Lai said bluntly. 
"I had quite enongh of being shot at the other day, and have 
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DO stomach for sitting on horseback again doing nothing while 
they are pelting us with shot and bullets. If the sahib said 
'Charge!' I would follow into the middle of the Sikh incamp- 
ment, hut as for sitting doing nothing I want no more of it." 

" BesidM," Aknun Chuuder put in, "we know all about it 
now; for if what people say ia true as to Kunjoor Singh's 
strength, the odds are not so great as they were at FeroEeshah, 
even though they have seventy guns to our thirty. But what 
is thatt The British are not to be stopped by guns; tbey vrill 
do as they did the other day, go right at the Sikhs and beat 
them. The Sikhs have thrown away their only chance by 
coming out from their intrenchments. Besides, they will not 
fight BO well as they did last time. Then they thought they 
were invincible, now they know that the British are better 
fighters than they are, and that makes all the difierenca" 

"We may as well dismount," Percy said, "and picket the 
horses down behind. We can see well enough over the jungle 
on foot, and if the Sikh gunners should notice three mounted 
men they might take ua for officers of importance and send 
a few shot in this direction." 

The Sikh gunners, however, were too occupied with the foes 
marching against them to notice the detached figures, and no 
shot came in their direction during the battl& Percy and his 
two followers watched the capture of Alivral, and then saw the 
whole British force advance, and with scarce a pause push 
back the Sikhs all along the line. 

" Truly it ia wonderful," Bhop Lai said, stroking his beard. 
"These men in red coats make no more of the fire of sixty 
guns than if they were children's playthings As for the Sikh 
infantry, though more tlian twice their numbers, they seem to 
sweep them before them like chaff. I thought I knew something 
of fighting, but I feel to-day that I know nothing, for I have 
seen nothing like this from the day when I first handled a 
Bword." 
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"The losa cannot have heen very heavy," Percy aaid, "it 
has been done too qnickly." 

"That IB the way, sahib," Akram Chunder remarked. "If 
men have but the courage to go on in the face of a heavy fire 
they suffer much less than if they hesitate and delay; but it is 
only lions who rush forward with sixty cannon firing at them, 
to say nothing of thousands of men with mnskete. That is 
what takes the life out of the Sikh fighting. They are 
brave, but they are accustomed to victory, and when they 
see men rushing on against them in spite of the fire which 
they thought would have swept them all away, they lose their 
confidence in themselves, and say, what use is it to fight against 
men Uke theset" 

"Bring up the horses, Bhop Lai; we may as well ride for- 
ward now that the battle is nearly over, for I believe the roU 
of musketry and the discharge of guns still going on are caused 
by our troops firing at the Sikhs as they recross the river." 

Great was the satisfaction that prevailed among the troops 
at the splendid victory they had gained over an enemy of nearly 
thrice their force in men and guns, and that with a losa which, 
considering the numbers engaged and the strength of the 
intrenchments, was trifling. As after so crushing a defeat as 
this there was little chance of Loodiana being again threatened, 
or of any large force endeavouring to intercept our communica- 
tions. Sir Harry Smith marched back with his army and re- 
joined the commander-in-chief on the 8th of February. 

On the following day the heavy guns from Delhi arrived, and 
orders were given for the whole force to prepare for the attack 
on Sobraon. During the fortnight that Sir Harry Smith had 
been absent the Sikhs had continued to labour unceasingly at 
their intrenchments, which were erected under the superintend- 
ence of two or three of the foreign officers who had been 
in RuQJeet Singh's service. These were not regarded by the 
Sikhs with the same hostility with which they viewed Colonel 
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Groves and two or three other Enghsh-speaking ofBcers. They 
bad, indeed, been deprived of their commands at the demand of 
the army, who objected to the European discipline and to the 
severe methods by which it was enforced; but several of them 
had been allowed to remain in the country, and the Sikhs, when 
the war began, gladly availed themselves of their scientific 
knowledge in the erection of intrenchments. 

The enemy had surrounded their position with works of great 
strength, which coiild only be surmounted by the aid of scaling- 
ladders. The works were bo arranged that they afforded com- 
plete protection to three lines of infantry, one above another, 
who could thus pour a tremendous fire upon an advancing foe. 
These works were held by 34,000 men with seventy guns. 
They were connected by a well-built bridge, and also by a 
ford, with another camp of 20,000 men across the river, 
and the guns of this force, placed on the high bank, were in 
a position to play upon the flanks of an army advancing against 
Sobraon. 

To attack this formidable position Sir Hugh Gougli had hut 
l(i,224 men, of whom 6533 were Europeans and 9691 natives. 
His force, therefore, was numerically inferior by 1500 men to that 
with which he attacked tiie Sikhs at Ferozcshah. His artillery 
force had, however, been augmented to ninty-nino guns by tbe 
addition of thirty-four heavy guns and mortars, and the com- 
mander-in-chief relied upon his artilk-ry to clear the way for the 
assault of his infantry. The army was to be in motion at half- 
past three in the morning, lu order that darkness should not, 
as at Moodkee and Ferozcshah, intervene to prevent the full 
results of victory being obtained. 

The troops were under arms punctually, and at precisely the 
hour named marched in silence against the Sikh position. 
The battering guns and most of the field batteries took up their 
post iu an extended semicircle, so as to open fire against every 
point of the Sikh intrenchments. It was intended that they 
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should commence the attack as aoon as it was light enough for 
the men to point their guns, A heavy mist, however, hung 
over the coantry, and it was not until half-past six that this 
lifted sufficiently to allow a view to he obtained of the enemy's 
works. Then the cannon opened along the whole line, and 
a storm of shot and shell was poured in by the gun and 
mortar l>atteries, while rockets were discharged in numbers 
i^inat the intrench monts. 

The Sikhs replied with equal vigour, and for a time the roar 
of artillery was unbroken. It had been intended that the 
cannonade should be continued for four hours before the 
infantry were called upon to make their advance, but so 
rapidly did the gunners work their pieces that the ammunition 
carried with them was becoming exhausted long before that 
time had elapsed, and the elephants who should have brought 
up reserves had become unmanageable from their terror at the 
tremendous din. But even had the fire continued during the 
whole day, it could not have made any serious impression 
upon such strong and extended earthworks, and its object 
was rather to shake the courage of the defenders than to 
produce any material damage. The loss of the Sikhs was 
afterwards found to have been heavy, but they and their 
general were confident that they could repulse any attack upon 
the tremendous works they had ereoted, Tej Singh having been 
assured by his chief engineer, a French officer named Mouton, 
that the position was absolutely imjiregnahle. 

While the artillery duel was in progress the British infantry 
had remained inactive in the rear of the guns, longing for the 
time when they should be called upon to take their share in 
the action ; and there was a general feeling of satisfaction when 
the fire began to slacken, and orders were given for the 
advance to begin. On the left were two brigades of General 
Sir Robert Dick's division ; these were to commence the engage- 
ment. The seventh brigade, commanded by General Stacey, 
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was to lead the attack, headed by the 10th Foot reinforced by 
the 53d, and supported by the other brigade. 

General Gilbert's division was in the centre, Sir Harry 
Smith's on the right, while Brigadier-general Campbell's com- 
maod was thrown back between Gilbert's right and Sir Harry 
Siiith's left A part of the cavalry threatened to cross a ford 
an I attack the enemy's horse on the opposite bank, the rest of 
the cavalry were in reserve. At nine o'clock Stacey'e brigade, 
supported by three batteries, moved to the attack The former 
marched steadily on in line, the latter took up successive 
positions at a gallop, until within three hundred yards of 
the heavy batteries of the enemy. The fire of cannon, camel 
guns, and musketry was so tremendous, that it seemed to the 
lookers-on impossible that any troops could advance success- 
fully under it 

The two British regiments, and the 43d and 59th Native 
Infantry brigaded with them, advanced, however, with splendid 
bravery. This brigade had not been present at the previous 
battles, and had been specially selected for the desperate 
service of effecting the first breach in the enemy's lines because 
their ranks were still intact, and they bad not gone through 
the terrible ordeal at Ferozeshah which had, in spite of their 
eventual success, greatly impressed those engaged in it with 
the courage and obstinacy ef the Sikhs in defending a strong 
position. Well did the seventh brigade deserve the confidence 
the commander-in-chief placed in it With scarcely a pause 
the troops pressed steadily forward, surmounted every obstacle 
imtil they reached the crest of the intrenchments, and drove 
the Sikhs from their guns. 

The moment the success of the attack was apparent General 
GilbertandSirHarrySmith were ordered to advance with their 
divisions, and Brigadier Ashburnham began to move forward 
his brigade to support Stacey. Gilbert's advance took him in 
front of the centre and strongest portion of the enemy's line, 
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and althoagh nnaupported by artillety, the 29th and the 1st 
Light Infantry dashed forward under a withering fire and 
crossed a dry nullah in front of the intienchments, but they 
then found themselves in front of a high wall too steep for 
them to cUmb and exposed to a terrible fire from above. To 
remain there would have been to be annihilated, and the regi- 
ments were withdrawn, but only to chaise again at a fresh 
point 

Thrice they reached the walls, thrice they had to fall baclc, each 
time followed by the Sikhs, who cut the wounded to pieces, 
The second division, however, managed at several points to 
eSect a lodgment vrithin the intrenchmenta, while Stacey's and 
Ashburnhara's brigade maintained themselves in the position 
the fontaer had captured, in spite of the desperate efforts of the 
Sikhs, who in vast numbers swarmed down upon them and 
tried to recapture it Thus for a while the battle raged, nor 
were the British able to advance beyond the points where they 
had gained a footing, uutQ the sappers cut a narrow opening 
through the works, by which the cavalry were able to pass in 
single file. As soon as the 3d Dragoons had entered the work 
they formed up, and charging along in the rear of the intrench- 
ment, cut down the Sikh gunners in their batteries and cap- 
tured their field-guns. 

As their fire ceased the rest of the infantry poured into the 
works, and advancing along the whole line, while the field 
batteries which had entered joined their fire to that of the 
musketry, they pressed the Sikhs before them in masses across 
the river. The bridge was an excellent one, but one of the 
-Sikh commanders had caused two of the boats forming it to be 
removed, in order that bia men, seeing there was no mode 
of retreat, should defend their works the more desperately. 
The river had risen during the night, and the ford, which had 
the day before been but breast-deep, was now scarcely passable. 

The scene was a terrible one; the crowded masses of the 
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enemy tlirew themselves into the river, and strove to cross hy 
wading and swimming, while the guns of the liz'itish horse- 
artillery, which had come up, played upon them unceaaingly, 
and the infantry poured volleys of musketry into them, all 
feeling of pity being for the time dissipated by the fury with 
which the murder of our wounded by the Sikhs duriiijr the 
early portion of the fight had inspired the troops. 

Hundreds of the enemy fell under the cannonade; very many 
hundreds were drowned. The battle tenninated at noon, the 
infantry having been engaged without intermission for three 
hours. Sixty-BBven cannon were captured, and upwards of two 
hundred camel guns. This great and decisive victory cost 
those engaged in it deai-ly. The 29th Foot had 13 officers, 8 
seigeants.'and 167 men killed and wounded; the Ist European 
Light Infantry, 12ofiiceTB, 12 sergeants, and 173 men; the 31st, 
7 officers and 147 men; the 50th, .12 officers and 227 men; the 
53d, 9 officers and 111 men. 

These were the heaviest losses, but all the regiments eng^ed 
suffered severely, as the total loss was 2383 in killed and wounded. 
The losses among the staff of officen were small compared to 
those which they had suffered at Ferozeshah, as it was not 
necessary at Sobraon for the governor-general and commander- 
in-chief to expose themselves close to the enem}r's intrencb- 
ments as they had done on that occasion. General Sir Robert 
Dick, who had gone through the Peninsular War, and led the 
42d Highlanders at Waterloo, was killed as he led hia men 
forward against the Sikh intrenchments; and Brigadier- 
generals M'Laren and Taylor also fell. The loss of the Siklis 
was never known; but the carnage was, in proportion to the 
numbers engaged, enormous, and many of their leading sirdars 
were among the slain. 

At Ferozeshah, the greater proportion of the loss among the 
assailants was caused by the grape-shot from the enemy's guns. 
At Sobraon, on the other hand, in spite of the number and 
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weight of the enemy's guns, and of their very nnmeroua camel 
pieces, it was the musket that inflicted the great proportion of 
losa This was due, in the first place, to the fact that a large 
number of the skilled Sikh gunners had fallen in the previous 
battles, and that the artillery fire was in consequence very wild 
and ill-directed. In the next place, the artillerymen were 
unable to depress their pieces sufficiently to play upon the 
Bridsh when they reached the foot of the intrencbments, while 
the infantry, well sheltered behind their earthworks, were 
able to keep up a murderous fire upon their helpless foes. 
These facts account for the unusually large number of men 
wounded in proportion to the killed. 

As the division of Sir Harry Smith had only reached the 
camp two days before the battle, Percy remained attached to 
his staff and rode behind him in the engagement. He had 
wished his two men to remain is camp, but they resolutely de- 
clined to do sa 

"If you were killed, sahib, how could we face the colonel, 
and tell him that while you were killed we were cooking our 
dinners four miles away ) No, sahib, whatever comes, we must 
ride behind the general's escort Had we not seen Ferozeshah, 
we should say that success to-morrow is impossible, for the 
intrencbments there were hut dirt-heaps in comparison to the 
great works opposite. We can see with our own eyes how big 
and high they are. They say there are three lines of parapets 
for the infantry to fire over, besides all their guns. But now 
we know that nothing is impossible to the white troops, and 
believe that somehow, though we cannot say bow, they will 
capture it, and drive the Sikhs across the river. If we live 
through it, it will be a thing to talk of for the rest of our lives; 
and if we die, you will tell the colonel, sahib, that we did our 
duty. He told us to watch over you, and though no watching 
can turn the course of shot or bullet, we can at least be near to 
carry you off should you fall wounded." 
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HoweTer, Percy escaped without being hit, as did most of 
the staff, though he did his shore in canying orders to the 
officers commanding the different regiments in the diviuon. 
Aa they rode back from the field after the engagement was 
over the general called him up to his side. 

"I ought to have kept you out of the battle, lad," he said 
kindly; " but I did not like to baulk you again. You have done 
very well, and I shall mention your name m my report as 
among the members of my staff who did good service." 

The battle of Sobraon completely broke the power of the 
Sikhs. In these and the preceding fights all the picked regi- 
ments of the regular infantry bad been destroyed or dispersed, 
and two hundred and twenty of their guns captured No time 
was lost by the commander-in-chief in following up his success. 
A bridge of boats had been already thrown across the river 
half-way between Ferozepore and Sobraon, and messages were 
sent to Sir John Grey, who commanded a force there, and to 
Sir John fattier at Ferozepore, to crosa at once. At day- 
break next morning six regiments crossed the Sutlej from 
Ferozepore, while Sir John Grey, with two regiments of cavalry, 
three of infantry, and a battery, crossed by the new bridge, 
both forces thus placing themselves on the road by which the 
defeated Sikhs wonld retire upon Lahore. This speedy move- 
ment completed their discomfiture. Cut off from the capital, 
and deprived of the leadership of all the principal sirdars, they 
dispersed to their homes, and the bridge at Sobraon having 
been repaired on the day following the battle, the Bridsh 
crossed without opposition. 

Ghoolab Singh, who had all this time been negotiating 
secretly with the British, while prouuBing the Sikhs that he 
was on the eve of advancing to join them with his whole force, 
now endeavoured to figure as mediator, and came secretly into 
the British camp with the object of persuading the governor- 
general to abstain from making an advance against Labora 
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Sir Heory Hardinge refused to receive bim, and seot a message 
to him by his political officers that terms of peace would be 
dictated at the capital The crafty sirdar was not to be de- 
feated; riding back to Lahore, he took the young maharajah 
and rode with him to the British campv Sir Henry received 
the yonng prince kindly, but was not to be diverted from hie 
purpose of moving forward to Lahore, where the army arrived 
without a shot being fired. 

Here terms of peace were dictated to the humbled Sikhs. 
The expenses of the war, estimated at a million and a half, 
were to be paid, all the guns taken were to be retained, and all 
ethers that had been used against us during the war were to be 
handed over; the troops were to he disbanded, and the fertile 
province known as the Jalindar Doab, situated between the 
Beas and Sutlej rivers, was to be banded over to the British. 
Many of the officers considered that it would have been better 
to have annexed the whole of the Punjaub, but even with the 
army that was marching from Scinde under Sir Charles Napier 
the force was insufficient for the work. The Sikhs had strongly 
fortified cities, that could scarcely have been taken without a 
regular battering train, and the hot season was coming on. 
Besides, although the army trained with so much care by Run 
jeet Singh had been broken up and scattered, the Sikh nation 
had as yet taken but little part in the struggla It was, bow- 
ever, certain that they would, under their great chiefs, fight 
desperately to preserve their independence, and the whole of 
the dispersed soldieiy would speedily be reunited under the 
banners of the leaders. 

The crafty G ho olab Singh gained the advantages he had 
hoped, for the treasury of Lahore was empty, and with the 
greatest difficulty half a million was raised to pay the first 
instalment of the indemnity. Ghoolab Singh, therefore, out of 
his vast resources paid another half million, oo condition that 
Cashmere should be handed over to him, and that from being 
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merely the governor of that province, he should become its in- 
dependent ruler. The price paid by him for this rich province 
was absurdly inadequate, but so far as the British were coii- 
cenied the baigain was a politic one. There was little doubt 
that a second war would, sooner or later, have to be undertaken ; 
Ghoolab Singh could put a very large army into the field, and 
by making him ruler of Cashmere his interests were at once 
separated from those of the Sikhs, and his neutrality, if not his 
active alliance, were secured in any future struggle. It was 
arranged that a British force should remain in Lahore for a 
year, nominally to insure the payment of the rest of the in- 
demnity, but really to maintain the authority of the maharanee 
and the boy maharajah, who were in no way responsible for 
the war against us, and who donbtless would have been over- 
thrown by some ambitious sirdar, aided by the disbanded 
troops, had they been left unsupported by British bayonets. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AN AMBUSH. 

MR. FULLARTON had accompanied the anny to Lahore, his 
knowledge of the country and people being go valuable 
that the governor-general sent over on the evening after the 
Sikh intrenchments at Sohraon had been stormed, to request 
him to join the army at once, aa Loodiana had for the present 
ceased to be a Bt&tion of importanca He had, as soon as he 
joined the camp, claimed Percy Groves' services, and in the 
negotiations that followed, and as interpreter between the 
BritiEh and Sikh authorities, he was found of great use, especi- 
ally after they reached Lahore, where many of the Sikh 
sirdars, especially those whose possessions lay in the Jalindar 
Coab, considered it prudent to come in and to assume an 
appearance of friendship with the British. 

"Now, Groves, what are your wishes as to entering the 
service!" Mr. Fullarton said to him one day, when the various 
court ceremonials were over, and preparations were beginning 
for the withdrawal of the main body of the army. "The 
govern or- gen era] mentioned your name to me to-day, and said 
that you hail rendered very valuable services during the cam- 
paign. Mr. Broadfoot had reported most favourably of you; 
yon had acted as aide-de-camp to the commander-in-chief at 
Ferozeshah and to Sir Harry Smith at Sobraon; the latter had 
mentioned you in his report, as Sir Hugh Gough and himself 
had both observed your coolness and readiness to carry m«8- 
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sages under the heaviest fire at Ferozeshith; and that since 
then your services as interpreter had been very valuable. 

" He said that you had earned an appointment, and that he 
should be glad to write to the Board of Directors to request 
one for you, but that he feared the board would consider 
you too young. He said, however, if you strongly desired to 
enter the service at once, he would put the matter in such a 
light that they could hardly refuse; for as you had been doing 
man's work throughout this campaign, you could do it during 
peace time. I think his own opinion was that it would 
be better for you to wait for another two or three years, for 
that, if you received an appointment now, you might be sent 
down to an ofSce in Calcutta. You see that at your age you 
could hardly occupy a post that would not only place you in 
communication with native chiefs, as the British representative, 
but might place you in a position where, as political officer, 
you might have to requisition the aaeistancB of troops and of 
officers old enough to be your father." 

" I quite think so," Percy said, " and would much rather not 
enter the service for another three yean, sir; even then I shall 
only be nineteen." 

"That is "about the right age to enter," Mr. Fuliarton 
said, " and yon will have great advantages over other young 
fellows just out There would be yonr record in your 
favour, and your knowledge of the language and people, 
and you would be certain to obtain an appointment in this 
province such as a man direct from England could hardly hope 
for until after at least ten years' service. I think if I were 
you, I should turn my attention for the next two years to 
acquiring as thorough a knowledge of the Pathan language 
as you now have of PunjaubL When we have annexed the 
Punjaub, which is a question of a few years, we shall be in 
direct contact with the hill tribes, who are nominally subject 
to Afghanistan, but are practically independent, and if you 
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happened to be stationed in any of the Dortheni dietricte you 
would find the knowledge of that language invaluable. You 
have evidently a knack of picking np languages, and your 
knowledge of Punjaubi will, of course, help yon considerably 
in learning Pathan," 

As Percy was anxious, now that everything was settled, to 
return as speedily as possible to his uncle's, he at once wrote 
a formal request that his services as a volunteer might be dis- 
pensed with. 

The next day Mr. Fullarton said to him: "I informed Sir 
Henry Hardinge yesterday evening that you had sent in your 
resignation, and he' requests me to bring you to him this 
morning that he might say good-bye to you, and thank you 
for your services." 

The commander-in-chief was with the govern or- general when 
Mr. Fullarton called at the palace, where he had taken up his 
quarters, but on his name being taken In he was requested 
to enter at once, which he did with Percy. 

" I should have been sorry had you gone without saying 
good-bye to me, Mr. Groves," Sir Henry said. "Both the 
commander-in-chief and myself have noted your conduct very 
favourably, and reports to the same effect have been made by 
Mr. Broadfoot and Sir Harry Smith. I think yon are wise to 
decide to wait another three years before entering the service. 
I shall write to the Board of Directors requesting them to ap- 
point you to their civil service at once. But I shall ask them 
to date the appointment three years on, and at the same time 
to send instructions to the officer who will remain Bb Resident 
here to the effect that should there be any signs of fresh 
trouble before that time, he can at once ante-date the appoint- 
ment and employ you in any way in which your knowledge 
of the country and language, and your zeal and activity, can 
be utilized. Should I still be in India, I shall make it a point 
to see that you have an appointment in this province; and 
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shoulil I return to England before that time, your name will be 
placed in the list I leave behind for my successor of promising 
and intelligent officers. Sir Hugh Gough will also, he tells me, 
keep an eye on your intereate, and donbtleBs you will receive a 
notification from the Court in due time as to your appointment 
You will do well, after you receive it, to write to the Resident 
here, telling him that although you do not wish for employment 
until the date of your appointment, your services are at his 
disposal should they be required. I have no doubt Mr, Fullarton 
will, before leaving, speak to him personally on the matter." 

The commander-in-chief added a few words, and Percy on 
returning to the house began preparations for his departure. 

" We shall have to be careful as we ride back, sahib," Bhop 
Lai said. "Things are quiet enough about here, but from 
what I learn the country is overrun with disbanded soldiers. 
They have gone back for the most part to their own villages; 
but what will they do there) They have lived an idle life 
for years, and quite considered themselves masters of the 
country. They will never set to at sh-ady work to plough 
tlie fields, they will soon tire out their friends, and then they 
will wander away and gather in bands, and become dacoits. 
I hear in the bazaar that the country is everywhere unsafe for 
travel; that merchants dare not send their goods except in 
strong parties guarded by a force of disbanded soldiers they 
pay to act as guards. The peasants are robbed and plundered, 
and tliings are even worse tlian they were before the war 
began. After getting through the battles without so much as 
a scratch, it would be unfortunate, indeed, should ill befall us 
now that the war is all over." 

"There ia one thing, Bhop Lai. Vo shall have no dangers 
except from an accidental encounter with robbers. Now that 
Ghoolab Singh is ruler of Cashmere, he will have too many 
other matters to think of to trouble further about my imcle 
and his little district." 
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"Nothing is too small, aa nothing is too large, sahib," 
Akram Cbunder said, "for the greed of Ghoolab Singh. He 
may now have a kingdom, but that will not prevent him fr<i:<i 
fleecing a trader if he has an opportunity. See how he bus 
filled his coffers at the expense of the people. Has be not 
paid half a orore of rnpees to your people for Cashmere, and 
I doubt not he would have paid three times as much if it bad 
been needed. There are many other sirdars could have paid 
the half crore, but they say that Ghoolab could buy np any 
four of tbem. It is true there is no fear that he will now 
try to seize the colonel sahib's government by force, at least 
until fresh troubles begin; but if he can have bim quietly 
removed you may be sure he wUl do so, as he could then easily 
enough get the maharanee and the Lahore durbar to contirm 
the former appointment of his son aa governor. 

" The colonel need no longer fear force, but he must be 
more than ever on his guard against treachery. Still, sahib, I 
agree with yon that just at present Ghoolab must have too many 
things to think of to be giving attention to your matter, and 
that we can travel without fear of him. As for the bwlmaskes, 
we shall have to be careful of them, as my comrade says; and 
we must mind that no one suspects for a moment that you are 
English; for although the people here are respectful enough, 
you may be sure that outside the range of your guns there is 
not a Sikh, save perhaps the humblest cultivators, who is not 
full of rage and hatred against the English. Have you not 
defeated them in four battles, humbled their national pride, 
and taken their richest province? To be suspected of being 
an Englishman would be your death-warrant in the smallest 
village of the Punjaub. The sahib would do well to-morrow 
not to wear his dress of a sirdar, but to dress as he did when 
we visited the camp of Tej Singh. Then, if we are questioned, 
it is we who will do the talking; while, if you are dressed aa 
a chief, it is to you the questions will be put^ Besides, most of 
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the sirdars are known hy name, at least to the balk of the 
people, and it would be difficult for you to repljr to close 
qnestioning; whereas, passing as disbanded soldiers, who are 
tired of doing nothing in our native village, and are going 
north to take serrice with Ghoolab Singh, our story is simple 
and natural enough." 

"But Ghoolab himself cannot be popular in the country at 
present," Percy said; " they must all see now that he has been 
playing a double part; and that he has, moreover, wrenched 
from the Punjaub a territory aa valuable as that which we 
took after such hard fighting." 

"That is so, but Ohoolab is everywhere feared; no man 
offends him or his without paying for it; and besides, they 
may hope that if there is f^ain trouble, Ghoolab may join 
them against the British. They may not like him, hut there 
must be many disbanded soldiers who have been going to 
take serrice under him, and the people will bear us no ill- 
will for that: it is the most likely story for us to tell, and the 
one that will be least questioned." 

'^I think you are right, Akram Chunder; at any rate I will 
ride to-morrow dressed aa you are." 

The next morning they started from Lahore at daybreak, and 
rode north. They had agreed to travel by the main road, as 
they would there attract no attention ; whereas passing through 
villages on unfrequented roads, their passage would excite 
comment After riding for fifteen miles they came upon a 
party of ten men, evidently disbanded soldiers, seated in the 
shade of a clump of trees by the roadside, cooking their 
breakfast, 

"Better stop and talk with them," Bhop Lai said; "it will 
look strange if we ride on." 

They reined in their horses, and Bhop Lai gave the usual 
salutation. After thS customary return of greetings, one of the 
men said, "Will you not dismount and share our breakfast!" 
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" We took food before we atarted from Lahore," Bhop Lai 
replied. 

"Ah, you came from Lahore: what ic the last news there)" 

"There is nothing new, everj^hing ia quiet, and they say 
that moat of the Engliah will aoon march away." 

" We will make short work of the maharanee and her son 
as soon as they go," the man said savagely. " They are but 
puppets now in the hands of the English, and have signed 
away the best doab in the Punjaub so as to buy protection 
for Dhuleep Singh. He is no longer a Sikh prince, and we 
will apeedily place one of our own sirdars on the throne." 

"That is what we all mean to do," Bhop Lai agreed; "we 
want DO boy as our ruler now, but a sirdar who can lead us to 
battle. It will be different next time; last time we despised 
the English, and so they beat us; next time it will be they 
who will make too sure, and we shall beat theuL" 

" Where are you goingi" 

" We are thinking of taking service under Ghoolab Singh. " 

"The old fox is a traitor," the man said angrUy, while a 
general murmur broke from his comrades. 

" There is no doubt that he played us falae," Bhop Lai agreed; 
" but now that he is master of Cashmere he may think it his 
interest to go with ua next time; and besidea, at present his 
gold is as good as another'a, and none of the other sirdars will 
increase their forces until the English have retired; so there 
is just the choice of taking service with Ghoolab or of starving." 

"There is no occasion to starve for those who have got 
arms," the man said; " and we find it easier to help ourselves 
and to be our own masters than to serve anyone else. You 
had better join us, comrades." 

"Thank you; we have thought it over, you may be sure; but 
we have had enough of marching about and sleeping in the air 
for the present, and we are likely at any rate to aleep and eat 
our meals in peace with Ctboolab. There is Uttle chance of any 
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rising for a long time yet, and till then, at any rate, there will 
be peace in Cashmere. When fighting begins again here, we 
have made up our minds to coma back, if we find that Ghoolab 
haa foi^otten that he is a Sikh. And now, with your permission, 
we will be riding on," and Bhop Lai turned his horse, and with 
his companions trotted off. 

"We got through that wall enough," Percy remarked. 

"Theydidnotthinkwewerewortii robbing, sahib; and as we 
are well armed, it would not have been worth their while to 
meddle with us. Besides, you see their horses ara on the other 
side of the grove, and they must have noticed that we were well 
mounted, and could have got a long start before they were off. 
It is as likely as not that they did not believe my story, but 
thought we were on our way to join some other band we knew 
of. I have no fear of these fellows if we meet them ojjenly in 
the daytime. The danger will be if we come upon them sud- 
denly, and they attack us before they see what we are." 

In the course of the day they passed several parties of 
threes and fours, sometimes mounted and sometimes on foot; 
but they did not draw rein, and contented themselves with the 
exchange of passing salutations. Only once they came upon a 
large party. It consisted of twenty cart« laden with merchan- 
dise, and escorted by some thirty men armed to the teeth. 

" You sea they get employment both ways, sahib," Akram 
Chunder remarked; "some of them make money by turning 
robbers, others make money by selling their services to mer- 
cliauts to protect their goods from robbers. No doubt those 
carts are on their way down from Serinagur and Jummoo, and 
are laden with shawls and embroidery, and such other goods as 
the merchants think the English officers at Lahore will be glad 
to buy to sand home to their friends." 

" I should think they will make a good venture," Percy said, 
"for the bazaars at Lahore are very poorly stocked. Trade has 
been bad tlicre for a long time, owing to the troubles and dis- 
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tnrbanceB, and I hear that many of the traders who had re- 
mained fied when the news came of the defeat at Sobraon, 
fearing that the English army would act as the Sikhs would 
have done under the circumstances, and would march straight 
to Lahore and phinder the city. What part of Cashmere do 
you come from, Airam!" 

" From the hills iifty miles north of Serinagur. Cashmere has 
no authority there, and the hill tribes have their wars with each 
other without interference. I was fifteen when our village was 
attacked and destroyed hy a tribe we had raided a few months 
before. Most of the people were killed, hut I was fleet- 
footed and got away. I worked for a time at Serinagur, but got 
tired of carrying burdens from morning till night, bo 1 went 
on to Jummoo, and stopped there for three or four years; 
and then, when I was about one-and-twenty, went down to 
Lahore, and finding it hard work to get a living in any other 
way, I took service in Bunjeet Singh's army, and had the good 
luck to enlist in tho regiment of my lord your uncle, and there 
I have remained ever since. It was a lucky day when I chose 
his regiment, and I did so because I heard two soldiere in the 
street speak well of him. Had I been in one of the others, I 
should most likely have fallen at Ferozeshah or Sobraon, even 
if I hadn't been killed before," 

That night they slept at a. khan in the town. There were 
but few other guests, and the keeper of the place bitterly be- 
moaned the change of times. 

"In the days of Runjeet," he said, "there were seldom less 
than a hundred travellers stopping here nightly; after his death 
the number fell to about twenty, for who would go to Lahore 
if he could help it, when, for aught he knew, he might find 
fighting gohig on in the streets, ^r the city being sacked when 
he arrived there I Now it is rare for more than three or four to 
pass the night here; no one will travel for trade or for pleasure; 
no one will go to Lahore as long as the English are there. Some- 
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times, it is true, & car&van comes down, such as that which 
stajed here last night; but there are few of these, and were it 
not for the passage of those who, like yourselves, are on their 
way to their homes, or to take eervice in Cashmere, I might 
as well close and lock the gates, and go away to earn my bread 
at some other business. The country is being ruined fast 
There are even those who say that it would be better the 
English should come and be oar masters; there would be peace 
then, and they would soon put a atop to robbery and dacoitiem, 
as they have done wherever they have established their rale, 
and the peasants would be able to plough their fields, and the 
traders to carry on their business without fear of any man so 
long aa they paid their taxes and kept the law. I do not say 
that those are my opinions," he added hastily, " but I know 
that such is the talk among the peasants, who have had, it must 
be owned, a rough time since Kunjeet Singh died. Heavily 
taxed they were in his time, but beyond that they had nought 
to complain of; but of late, what with one trouble and another, 
their lot has been hard." 

" There is no doubt about that," Bhop Lai agreed heartily. 
" I have been a soldier, but 1 have been a peasant too, and know 
where the shoe pinches. Perhaps things will be better now." 

The man shn^ed hia shoulders. "I see not how this is to 
be," he said; "the Lahore durbar is under the protection of 
foreigners, and no one heeds it, as it has no power save in 
the city. Better a thousand times a prince who can make 
himself obeyed, even were it Ghoolab Singh, or else a strong 
foreign rule. I would rather have a native prince; but far better 
than the nominal rule of a boy, protected by foreign bayonets, 
would be the rule of the foreigners themselves, for they, at 
least, can make the Ian respected, punish ill-doers, and preserve 
peace and order." 

"I fancy there are a great many who think as yon do," 
Bhop Lai said ; " but theso for the most part keep their thoughts 
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to themselves. Well, we shall see what we shall see. Things 
will never go on long as they are at present; and, as you say, 
the Punjaub will either be rnled hy a strong native prince, or 
it will, like Scinde, become a possession of the English. I have 
had enough of fighting, and mean to remain quiet until one or 
other of these things conies about" 

"There are many like you; but some of the soldiers who come 
through say they would like to £ght the English again." 

" Then take my word for it," a soldier sitting by said, " the 
men who said that were not among those who fought on the 
Sutlcj. There were brave men there, and plenty of them, but 
I do not believe one of those that fought there will ever wish 
to fight the white troops again. There was no withstanding 
them. They came on as if they minded the rain of iron and 
lead no more than if it had been a thunder-shower. It was 
that which beat us; we were told by our chiefs that it was 
impossible, absolutely impossible, for men to force their way 
into our lines, and when we saw them do it, we said to our- 
selves it is hopeless to fight against such men; and we who, 
under Runjeet, have won victory after victory, and that against 
stout fighters like the Afghans, lost heart for the first time m 
our lives, when we felt that we, though two to one, were no 
match for these terrible soldiers." 

" Is it true," the keeper of the khan asked, " as all have told 
me, that they neither plunder nor rob; and though really mas- 
ters of Lahore, the English go about quietly, ill-treating nonel" 

" It is quite true; they have discipline; brave as these men 
are, they are quiet and orderly, as our troops never were even 
in the days when Runjeet was strong and firm. Not a man has 
been robbed, nor a woman insulted, since they crossed the 
Sutlej. They are our enemies, but they are a great peopla" 

" If you have aught to lose, gentlemen," the other said, " be 
careful how you ride to-morrow; scarce one has arrived from 
the north for the last week who does not complain bitterly of 
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being robbed on the way. Some were wounded Borely, having 
ventured on resistance. They say there are as many as two 
hundred disbanded soldiers lurking among the wooda and 
bushes between this and the next town. The Sirdar Lai 
Mizrah, moved by the complaints of the country people, cleared 
the road of them a few days since, breaking up their parties, 
and killing many; therefore, at present they are more cautious. 
That is how the convoy got through safely yesterday. I should 
advise yon, therefore, to travel by country roads, though even 
these are not safe, for the robbers, finding that people have 
deserted the main road and have taken to these paths, have 
beset them also." 

"We have nothing to loBe but our lives," Bhop Lai said, 
" but as these are somewhat precious to us, we wOl take all the 
care we can to avoid these gentry you speak of." 

After a consultation with Percy, it was ^reed that, as time 
was no particular object, they would strike off at once to the 
west, travel for a day in that direction, and then make north, 
thereby getting well out of the line followed by travellers from 
Lahore. 

"After having been through three battles," Percy said, "it 
would be folly to risk getting our throats cut merely for the 
sake of saving a day's journey." 

Accordingly the next morning they took this route. They 
passed Bevei'al villages in the course of the day; as they 
were seen approaching, men and women ran into their houses 
and closed the doors, and not a soul was to be seen in the 
streets as they passed through. 

"We need not have been afraid of being questioned," Percy 
said; "it is evident that the whole population of the country 
is scared by the exactions of these disbanded soldiera, and 
that they are only too glad to see us pass by without inter- 
fering with them. It would have been well for the country if 
the Sutlej had risen another foot on the day of the storming of 
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Sobraon, it would have relieved the country of some tlioosonds 
more of these plunderers." 

They met with no adventure whatever until they arrived 
within a few miles of the fortress. Then, as they were riding 
along through a wood, a party of men on foot suddenly sprang 
out from among the trees. Before they had time to draw 
their swords Akram Chunder and Percy were struck from their 
horses. Shop Lai, who happened to be a horse's length behind 
his comrades, snatched his pistol from his belt, and shot two of 
the aasailanta; then a ball from a matchlock struck him, and 
he fell from his horse. As he lay he was gashed with a dozen 
severe wounds, and was speedily stripped of his arms and 
clothes; the party then gathered round the two prisoners. 

"I know this man," one of them said, stooping over Akram 
Chunder; " he is one of the men at the white colonel's fortress. 
I know him because he was servant to one of the officers, and 
when I went in there with ghee, he bought some of me and 
came back accusing me of having sold him false weighL He 
fetched his master, who examined my scales, and found that 
somehow a bit of lead had got stuck under one of them, and 
the viUuD bad me flogged, and told me if ever I entered 
the place again he would cut off my ears. I swore I would pay 
this fellow out some day, and having changed my appearance 
somewhat went back some time ago lo find him and pay him 
with a knife stab if I got a chance, but I beard fiom a friend 
I had there that he had gone away; he had ridden off with a 
party that went with the colonel's nephew. The rest had 
returned all but this fellow and another; and as it was just 
when the war broke out, it was supposed they had gone with 
the young sahib to act as his servants, for both were accustomed 
to that sort of work." 

"Well, there are three of them hero," the other said; "may- 
bo it is a lucky day for us, and that the third of them is the 
white lad." 
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"Sure eoough it's the goveFDor'e nephew," one of the men 
exclaimed as he walked across to Percy, who was lying a little 
apart " I hare seen him a dozen times at the fortress." 

"Then this is a fortnnate day for ua indeed," the leader of 
the party exclaimed; " put them both on their horaes again and 
monnt without delay; we will settle what to do with them 
afterwards. We have two strings to our bow; it is certain 
that we can get a handsome ransom from the colonel, bnt I 
fancy Ghoolab Singh would give as still more. You remem- 
ber the talk there was of a party of hie men lying in ambush 
here to capture this lad as he came up two years ago; and 
everyone knows it was his doing that ^e place was besieged 
three months since." 

" Would it not be as well to give this fellow a stab and I^ve 
him heret" the man who had recognized Akram Chunder 
asked. 

"Not at all," the leader said harshly; "at any rate not at 
present We may find him useful if we want to send a mes- 
senger in to the white colonel. Besides, if we ransom the boy 
to his nncle it is no use setting him against us by killing bis ser- 
vant Even if the colonel agreed to leave us unmolested, some 
of his men might take the matter up and make the conntry 
too hot for ns. I am always against killing unless there is 
something to be gained by it, and I see nothing to be gained 
by this fellow's death." 

Percy had been stunned by the blow from the heavy cudgel 
that struck him off his horse, but he heard the latter part of Uie 
conversation. He knew that resistance would be fatal, and 
submitted quietly to be placed on his horse. His bands were 
first bound in front of him, the reins were then cut, and two 
horsemen, one on either side of him, took the ends. Akram 
Chunder was similarly treated, and, surrounded by the whole 
party, numbering about twenty, tbey rode off By their dress 
and attire he judged the men into whose hands they had fallen 
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were not diecharged Boldiers but regular dacoits, and vhen he 
heard one of them address the leader by the name of Goolam 
Tej, he recognized it as that of a dacoit vho had for yeara been 
a scourge to that part of the country, although he had aeldom 
ventured to molest the villages in the colonel's district, know- 
ing how speedy and relentless would be the pursuit He 
had heard numberless stories of the atrocities committed by 
this band; how they had tortured men and women to force 
them to reveal the hiding-places of their money; how they had 
slaughtered not only those who ventured to offer resistance, but 
their wives and families. However, he had no fear as to his 
own safety; there was nothing to be made by killing him, while 
there might he a large sum to be obtained as a ransom from hie 
un^le or by his sale to Qhoolab Singh. 

The band were all mounted on wiij little ponies, and for 
some hours they rode at a rapid pace. They halted in a wood 
at the foot of the hills. Here the leader, upon asking tie ques- 
tion whether any of them had ascertained beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt that the man they had left behind was dead, 
was furious at finding that none of them had done so. The men 
who had stripped him declared they felt quite certain of it: 
" He had half a dozen wounds any one of which must have killed 
him," one of them said; " and that being so, I did not think 
of putting my hand on his heart to feel if it beat. Make your- 
self easy, Goolam Tej, the fellow is dead beyond all doubt" 

"There is never any saying," his leader replied; "some men 
are so tough that they get over wounds which should have been 
sufficient to kill them a dozen times. It Is always welt to make 
sure, either by a stroke with a dagger through the heart, or by 
cutting off the head. There is no great trouble about either 
job, and it prevents mistakes occurring. If I determine on 
sending to Ghoolab Singh first, I don't want the colonel to know 
what has happened till we are at the other end of the country. 
If that fellow should be found on the road, and his wounds 
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bound up, he may recover bo far as to tell them what liaa 
happened, and then we shall have the colonel scouring the 
whole country with his force. Besides, he may send to Lahore 
and lay a complaint before the durbar, and as he and the boy 
are English they would get up a hue and cry after us through 
the whole of the Funjaub. I daresay the man is dead, still 
there ought not to be a possibility of a doubt about it, and 1 
blame myself as much as I do you for not having given a 
thought to the matter." 

On dismounting, Percy's legs were firmly bound, and he was 
liud down on the ground at a short distance from his follower, 
a dacoit with a gun and sword taking his seat by each of them, 
so that even conversation was impossible. The next morning 
they started up the hills, and after some hours' riding crossed 
the crest, and then, leaving the bridle-path by which they had 
travelled, dismounted and led their horses along the steep face 
of the hill until they reached a perpendicular crag standing out 
from it, upon the summit of which stood a castellated building. 
A long shed had been erected upon a comparatively flat piece of 
ground among the trees at its foot; into this the dacoits led 
their ponies, and then mounted a path a few inches wide cut in 
the rock, and leading up to a strong door which gave access to 
the building. A watchman on the wall had seen them coming, 
and as l^ey entered they were greeted with cries of joy by a 
number of women. 

Percy saw at once that the building was ancient, but that it 
had recently been roughly reputed, and doubted not that it 
was a deserted fortalice that the band had occupied and made 
their head-quarters. During that day's ride the dacoits had 
taken the precaution of bandaging the eyes of their prisoners, 
and only unloosened the wraps when, on nearing the place, 
the ground had become so steep and difficult that it was neces- 
sary for them to have the use of their eyes. The prisoners 
were taken to a small room in a Httle tower at one of the 
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angles of the building, their cords were then unloosened, and 
they were left alone together, 

"This is a nice fix that we are in, Akram Chunder," Percy 

'* It is, indeed, sahib. I care not so much for myself, but 
to think that you, after going through those battles, should be 
seized by these robbers within a few miles of home, cuts me to 
the heart" 

"I am awfully sorry for Bfaop Lai," Percy said. "Do you 
think he was killed)" 

" That I cannot say, not having seen bis wounds, but if they 
were not in a vital place he may live throngh them, for he is 
as hard as a piece of iron, and was not given to drink. Men 
who drink have but little chance of making a good recovery. 
He would have the sense, I know, to lie still and sham dead; 
but I hope ere this he may have carried the news to your 
uncle. He would obtain help and assistance from the first 
passer-by when he told bis story, for there is not a peasant in 
the district who does not love the colonel" 
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CHAPTER XIL 

A PRISONER 

PERCY went to the window and looked out There were 
three of these, mere arrow elita, and from each of them 
he had a view of the wood stretching away down the hillside 
into a narrow valley, which a short distance down took a turn 
and the hills cut off further view. 

"Where are we, think you, Akram Chunderl" 

"I have no idea, sahib, beyond the fact that by the position 
of the Bun we are looking eastward. I should say the place 
where we halted yesterday was some thirty miles to the north- 
east of the fortress; it may have been more, bnt it certainly 
was not less, or I would have known the country. To-day we 
were mounting all the time till the last hour, and then I 
could feel that wo descended sharply, I should say that 
we were some six hours on horseback; we travelled part of 
the way at a trot, but more often walked, so at five miles an 
hour we should be thirty from our camp of last night. If we 
travelled straight to the east all the time we may have crossed 
the main crest of the hills; if not, we may be anywhere among 
them, for they tied the bandages so carefully over my eyes that 
I could see nothing, not even the road under the horse's feet" 

"It would not have helped you much had you done so," 
Percy said with a laugh; "one road is a good deal like an- 
other." 

"The Bhadows would have shown me the direction in which 
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we were travelling, salub, more tucurately than I could tell by 
the heat of the bud." 

" So they would, Akrain. I did not thiuk of thai At any rate 
we may take it that we are in some very out-of-the-way spot, where 
it would be difQcult for anyone to find ua without a guide." 

"That is so, aahib. I cao see nothing but trees, and no 
signs of human handiwork, Thie place could not be eeen at a 
great distance, for it does not rise very much above the tops of 
the trees. The rock was about thirty feet high where we 
mounted it, though it must be well-nigh double that on the 
lower face. The building itself is not any great height; 
though it could be seen well enough from that valley down 
there, it could not be made out from above, and even from the 
hillside was scarcely visibla It would be a difficult place to 
capture except by a force provided with cannon, for it occupies 
the whole of the top of this cr^, and, as far as I could see, 
that is quite uuclimbable except by the path up which we 
mounted. Above the gate there was a projecting turret, and 
the loopholes of those at the corners both commanded it A dozen 
men with muskets ought to be able to hold that path against 
any number; for even if they got up to the gate, I noticod as 
I entered that there are holes in the floor of the turret above 
by which they could fire down or pour hot lead on the heads 
of any trying to break open the gate." 

" You heard what they said about the ransom T" 

"I heard them, sahib, and only hope that they will go direct 
to the colonel; but I am afraid they will try Oboolab Singh 
first. They know that he has plenty of money in his treasure- 
chests." 

" I am afrtud so too, Akram. The fact that Ghoolab tried 
to catch me before shows that he thinks he could work upon 
my uncle through me; and as he seems to have set his mind 
upon obtaining possession of the fortress, I should think he 
would pay any sum these scoundrels elected to ask." 
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The man nodded. "He will pay anything, sahib; it is not 
only that he wants the place, but that he owes the colonel a 
grudge for having held it so stoutly in spite of him, and 
Ghoolah never foists an injury or forgives one he hate&" 

" I Gee no chance of making our escape," Percy said, Bgun 
examining the windows. 

" None, Eahib; a rat could hardly creep through these loop- 
holes, and had we means to cut away the stone we should be no 
nearer escape, unless we had also a rope, and that a long one, 
for we are at the lower angle of the rock, and I should say 
these loopholes must be eighty feot above the ground. We 
have nothing to make a rope of, as you see they have stripped 
me to my cumberband, and have taken away your coat; bo 
OUT clothes, if torn up and twiated together, would scarce make 
a rope eighty feet long that would support its own weight I 
see no shadow of a chance of escape that way, nor in any way if 
the guard is vigilant. We may have a better chance if we are 
taken to Ghoolab; he would not have us at Jummoo, for should 
any complaint be laid against him on your account, he would, 
of course, deny that he knows aught about you; but wherever 
we are taken, we shall probably find better chances of escape 
than there are hera Once free, we might man^e; it is not 
likely that any of these dacoits can know that I'm from Cash- 
mere, and you may be sure I shall not let them find out that I 
speak the languag& If we could get out, then, I could pass as 
a peasant, and however hot the pursuit, we ought to be able 
to evade it" 

Five days passed; the prisoners had nothing to compluo of 
in their treatment, being kept well supplied with food. This 
was always brought in by two armed men, while two others 
stood at the door, partly, Percy guessed, to prevent any 
attempt to escape, partly to see that they held no conversation 
with those who brought in the food. 

"They can't trust each other," Akram Chnnder said; "they 
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know well enough that the bribe you could otTer for assistance 
to escape would be too much for any single dacoit to resist, and 
their leader is wise not to trust them." 

"The sooner we are out of this the better," Percy aaid. "I 
am heartily tired of looking out of these loopholes, and don't 
care how soon I am on my way to Cashmere. How long will 
it he, do you think, before a message can come from Ghoolab 
Singhl" 

"If he is at Jummoo a messenger should be able to go and 
come in five or six days, sahib; but it will probably be some little 
time before he can get an interview with Ghoolab. Tbia is 
the fifth day since we were brought here; if we hear nothing 
to-morrow it will be either that he is not there, or that the 
dacoit has demanded so large a sum for you that he is un- 
wilUng to give it Ghoolab is too fond of money to pay if he 
can help it; and it is quite possible that when the messenger 
gets there be will seize and torture him until he reveals the 
position of this place, and will then send a force to capture 
you without the necessity of paying for you. I wonder whether 
the dacoita have foreseen that possibility. It is just the sort 
of thing that Ghoolab would delight in." 

"I hope he won't attempt anything of the sort," Percy said; 
''if the dftcoits 6nd themselves surrounded and attacked here, 
they would likely enough avenge themselves upon him by 
cutting our throats before his men could force their way in." 

"That is jxist what they would do, sahib; but as Ghoolab 
would foresee the risk, it will, I hope, prevent him from 
carrying out that plan. He will learn from the messenger 
that the place can hardly be taken by a sudden surprise, and, 
therefore, he may tbink it better to pay the sum demanded, 
provided it is not too large, to running the risk of losing you 
altogether. He would not be iU-pleased to hear of your death, 
for he would reckon that were you out of the way, sooner or 
later the fortress and district would fall into his hands; but 
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doubtless he would rather have you, in order that he may drive 
a good bargain with the colonel and get him to hand the place 
over in exchange for you." 

" I hope my uncle will do nothing of the sort," Percy aaid. 

Akrain ChunJer shook hia head. " You are his son by 
adoption," ho said, "and to save your life he will give up the 
fortress," 

" Well, I hope at any rate he will negotiate for some time, 
Akram, in which case it will be hard if we don't manage to 
slip away somehow. I wish we had our knives with us." 

" What for, sahibl The stonework of the windows is solid, 
and it would take us an immense time to enlarge one of the 
loopholes BO that we could slip through," 

"1 was not thinking of that; but if we had our knives we 
could get otf one of the back legs of the charpoy, so that its loss 
would not be noticed, and cut it up into wedges, which we 
could drive in all round the door if we heard a row going on 
outside. The door is a very strong one, and if we could fasteo 
it like that inside they might not be able to break it open 
before Ghoolab's men could fight their way in." 

"That is a good idea, sahib, and if we had knives we would 
carry it out, but without them I don't see that we could do 
anything. We might move the two cAarpoys against the door, 
but half a dozen men pushing on the other side would soon 
drive them out of the way," ^ 

" Ko, there is nothing to be done," Percy agreed; "and I do 
hope that Ghoolab will quite see that in the event of his trying 
to take the place, the dacoits will be pretty sure to finish me 
before his men can get in." 

That evening they unlaahed the thin binding that held one 
of the beds together, and each armed himself with one of the 
legs. 

"It is not much of a weapon," Percy said, "but it is some- 
thing anyhow, and it would be a thousand times better to make 
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a fight of it than to stand etitl and have one's throat cat We 
will take it by turns to keep awake to-night, so as to hear if 
there is anything stirring." 

The night, however, pasEed without any unusual sound being 
heard. Just after daybreak they heard a shout 

"That is likely to be the messenger returning," Akram Chun- 
der said. "If it had been an enemy, they would have come in 
the dark." 

"But they .would not be able to find their way," Percy 
objected. 

"They would make the messenger act as their guide, sahib; 
there would be no difficulty about that Besides if it had been 
an enemy, we should have heard other shouts; the whole place 
would be in a turmoil. I have no doubt that it is the messenger, 
and we shall presencly hear what Ghoolab says." 

An hour passed, and then the door opened and the men 
brought in food. "You are to eat this quickly," one said, 
speaking for the first time since they had been imprisoned; 
"you have to mount and ride in a quarter of an hour; and 
Goolam Tej bade me tell you that you had best eat a good metd, 
for you have a long ride before you, and may not get another 
before nightfall." 

When, after eating a hearty meat, Percy and his follower 
mounted and made ofi', escorted by twelve of the dacoits, they 
congratulated themselves that they had escaped the danger 
they feared. 

"I think that your life is quite safe now, Bahib," Akram 
said. "Whatever Ghoolab Singh may threaten, he will scarcely 
venture to do you harm. He was always opposed to war with 
the English, knowing that they would assuredly defeat the 
soldiers, and he is far-sighted enough to see that ere long the 
Punjaub will belong to them. It is true that another time the 
Sikha might put a larger force in the Held than that with which 
they last fought; but so can the English, for had the war lasted 
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two weeks longer, the army that waa coining up from Scinde 
would have joined that which fought at Sobraon and would 
have well-nigh donbled its strength. This being go, Ghoolab 
Singh, who has received the kingdom of Cashmere at tlie 
hands of the English, would fear that, did he murder one of 
your race, trouble would arise when the English becatne 
masters of the Funjaub. In the case of your uncle he would 
have no scmples, for, as all know, Englishmen who take service 
with naUve princes do so without the consent of their govern- 
ment, and forfeit all right to their protection. Besides, it will 
be represented that the colonel was in fact a rebel against the 
durbar, since be held by force Uie government of which he 
had been deprived by the orders of Runjeet Singh and his 
ministers, and that his life was thereby forfeited. He may not 
know that you have been serving as an officer in the Enghsh 
army; but you mnst let him hear that, and that the governor 
general himself has promised you an appointment in the Com- 
pany's service, and has taken great interest in you, and that, 
should anything befall you, he will assuredly punish who- 
ever may be the author of the deed. I think that if Ghoolab 
had known that, he would not have accepted the dacoits' olTer. 
Before, you were only a relative of a man with no friends save 
his own soldiers, and had he executed you publicly as a rebel 
in the market-place of Jummoo there would have been no one 
to gainsay him. But now that you are known to \ho governor- 
general and the commander-in-chief, he will see that he cannot 
act as he will without drawing upon himself the anger of the 
English authorities, when the colonel reports the fact to them," 
"There is something in that, Akram, but not mucK Were 
he asked to eicplain why he had put one of English blood to 
death, he would simply reply that he was the nephew of a 
man who had set the government of Lahore at de^ance, bad 
maintained himself by arms, had inflicted heavy losses on the 
force sent to place the lawful governor appointed by the 
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durbar in power; that the person executed had taken put in 
tbie &ct of rebellioQ, and that his life was justly forfeited. As 
all this would be in a way true, there could really bo no answer 
to it, and the English would certiunly not embroil themselves 
with a. powerful prince, with whom they were anxious to 
keep on good terms, on such a matter. Still, if I do see 
Ghoolab himself, I shall certainly make the most of the kind 
expressions of Sir Henry Hardinge and the comroander-in-cbief 
when I left tbem at Lahore. I should hardly think, however, 
that he will see me. He would prefer being able to deny, 
without chance of contradiction, that he knew anything at all 
about me." 

" But in that case, sahib, how could he use you as the means 
of forcing the colonel to give up the fortress and his governor- 
ship of the districtT" 

"I should think that moat likely he will send word to my 
uncle that he has learned I have fallen into the hands of some 
dacoits, and that if my uncle will surrender the fortress he will 
take measures to rescue me from these men, who will other- 
wise put me to death." 

"The colonel will never believe that^" Akram said de- 
cidedly; "he will guess at once that you are in the hands of 
Ghoolab." 

" Very likely he will, Akram, but he won't be able to prove 
it, and Ghoolab will know well enough that if he were to put 
me out of the way my uncle could not accuse bim of my death, 
as he would have no evidence of my death to produce in sup- 
port; and indeed, if Bhop Lai recovered and took him the 
news of our being carried off, all he could say would be a cou- 
firmation of Ghoolab's story, and would show that I had indeed 
been carried off by a band of dacoits. It will most likely be 
known that Goolam Tej's band were in the neighbourhood, and 
were doubtless the party who attacked us." 

Akram Chunder was silent He could not gainsay Percy's 
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argament, and it seemed to him that Ghoolab Singh had indeed 
the game completely in his hands. 

"I am afraid it is ae you say, Hahib," he remarked after a 
while, "and that we shall have, as we agreed, to slip out of 
their hands somehow. I see no chtuice at present" 

"Certainly not," Percy agreed; "we have no arms, and 
though they have not tied us this time, they must be sure that 
we dare not try to escape, surrounded as we are by them, tor 
they would be able to shoot us down before we had ridden ten 
yards. Moreover, the wood is too dense for us to force our 
way through, and evea if we got away at fiist^ we should be 
overtaken." 

The road they were traversing was a mere track cut through 
the dense forest, and it was with' difficulty that they rode two 
abreast Six of the dacoits rode ahead of them, six behind, 
those immediately following them having, as they observed 
when they mounted, their pistols in their hands, in readiness 
to shoot at the first indication of an attempt to escape, 

" Do you think wo are going towards Jnmmoo?" Percy asked 
after they bad ridden for some three hours. 

" I cannot say for certain, sahib, but I think not. I feel sure 
that Jummoo lies mnch to the right, and 1 believe that we 
shall come down into the valley of Cashmere somewhere 
between that and Serinagur. Winding about as we have 
been doing in the bottom of valleys, it is very difficult to judge 
which way we are really going." 

"I agree with yon, Akram. I have been watching the 
way in which the sun falls upon us, and as you say, though we 
have wound and turned a good deal, I do not think we have 
ridden to the right as we should have done had we been mak- 
ing for Jummoo. It does not make much difference whether 
we are taken there or to Serinagur," Percy said; "the end of 
the journey will be a prison in any caee." 

" There is no doubt about that, but I would rather they took 
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US to Serini^^or, sahib. Ghoolab Singh has been years at 
Jummoo, and you may be sure that in that time he has built 
new and strong prisons, from which it would be very hard to 
escapa Serinagur is an old place, and ite prisons would not 
be like those of Jummoo, and ought to be much easier to get 
out of; besides, being so much farther from tlie frontier, they 
might not watch ua so closely, thinking we ehould know it 
would be next to impossible for men ignorant of the language 
to make their way down the valley, however diBguised." 

Half an hour later they passed through a village, and as the 
forest thinned as they approached it, and the path became 
broader, the dacoits closed in on both sides of the prisoners 
and completely surrounded them. The inhabitants fled into 
their houBoe as the troop rode through. No halt was made, 
and they presently came upon a broad road, and following this 
agun began to mount All day they travelled among very 
lofty hills, but towards evening made a long and steep descent. 

" I think I know that last pass we went through," Akram 
Ghnnder said; "I believe we are now descending into the 
valley of Cashmera If I am right, this road will fall into it 
ten miles below Serinagur." 

Shortly afterwards a halt was called, the dacoits turned their 
horses loose to graze, and proceeded to light a fire to cook 
the food they had brought with them. They gave the pris- 
oners a share, but when the meal was concluded tied them 
securely hand and foot and placed two guards over them. 
These were relieved at short intervals, and one of the men kept 
the fire burning briskly. Percy woke several times in the 
night, and each time found the guard vigilant; and being con- 
vinced that there was no possibility of on escape while in their 
charge, he at once went off to sleep again. 

In the morning their bonds were loosed, and they resumed 
their journey. About mid-day they came down into a wide 
flat valley. A large river meandered with many turns and 
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windings down it, and smaller streanu fell into it at many 
points. 

"Are thosfl small rivers for the most part navigablel" Percy 
asked, pdnting to the silver threads among the bright green 
expanse of vegetation. 

" Yes, sahib, the rivers are the roads throughout the valley; 
it is by them that the peasants take in their products to Serin- 
sgur. I do not say they would carry a large barge, bat small 
boats can make their way along them right up to the toot of 
the hills." 

" It must be a very rich country judging from the numbers 
of villages scattered about" 

" It is, sahib; with good government Cashmere would be a 
paradise. It is never very hot or very cold ; the air is soft and 
balmy, the soil is so rich that eveiything grows in abundance 
with but little trouble to the cultivator; he has but to gather 
his crops and pitch them into hia boat, and he can make his way 
to market without the necessity for horse or bullock. But the 
government is bad, and has been so for long. Ghoolab ia a 
hard master, bat do border than its former rulers have been. 
The people would be rich and contented indeed under such a 
rule as that of the English, firm and juat, for in addidon to 
agriculture they have many other means of earning their living. 
There are the ^awl-weavers and silver workers, and those who 
paint on lacquer, and every member of the family can help to 
earn something. 

" The mountains abound with game, and there is pasturage 
for countless flocks ajid herds. The poets of India have always 
sung of Cashmere as the fairest and most blest by nature of 
any spot south of the Hindoo Koosfa ; and they have not spoken 
a bit too strongly. With good rulers it would be that and 
much mor& The fault is that the country is so fair, the 
climate so balmy, and life so easy, that the people are too soft 
in their habits to make good soldiers, and the country has there- 
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fore been overrun countless times by more warlike races. At 
present the Sikhs are masters, but their rale is likely to be 
even shorter than that of others who have conquered it. When 
the English are lords of the Punjaub, they will eee how fair 
and how rich is this valley of Cashmere, and that they have but 
to stretch out their hand to take it. It will be a blessed day 
indeed for the people when they do so." 

"I don't think they want further conqueBts, Akram; they 
would gladly have left the Pnnjanb alone, but they were forced 
against their will into annexing first the provinces beyond , 
the Sutlej, now Jalindar, and next time perhaps the rest of the 
country, but there can be no aggressions from Cashmere." 

" No, sahib, but the same necessity may arise here as else- 
where. The EngUsh hate oppression, and if Ghoolab or his 
successors grind down the people beyond a certain point, they 
will interfere. Moreover, Cashmere is necessary to them. 
Through it runs the best road over the great northern chain 
of mountains. It is, quite as much aa Afghanistan, the door of 
India, and round the valley at its northern end are trouble- 
some tribes, whom the rulers of Cashmere have never been 
able to keep in order; the bonndaries of China are not far 
away. A generation or two at the outside and the English 
will be rulers at 8erinagur I think, sahib. What a blessing it 
would be to the country I In the fint place, there would be 
neither over-taxation nor oppression. All would live and till 
their lands and work their loom, secure of enjoying tjieir eamrngs 
in peace. Money would flow into the country, for the sahibs 
would come in great numbers from the plains, for health and 
for sport, and wonld spend their money freely, and would buy 
our manufactures from the weavers and silversmiths at first 
hand, while now they have to be sent down to market at great 
expense, and in troublous times at great risk. There, yon 
see, sahib, we are taking the northern road ; in two hours we 
shall be at Serinagnr." 
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"All the better, Aknun; this is a lovely view, and I should 
be a long time before 1 was tired of looking at it; but I am 
eager to see what kind of a place we ai-e going to be shut up 
in, so as to judge our chance of escape. 1 wish we could get 
hold of a couple of long knives and hide them somewhere 
about us, before we reach the town;" for the clothes they had 
worn when they were captured had been restored to them be- 
fore starting. 

"One might persuade one of these fellows riding by us to 
part with his knife, sahib; but our pockets are empty; at least 
mine are, and I don't suppose they have left you any better pro- 
vided." 

"No, Akram, but I have twenty gold pieces wrapped up in 
flannel and stowed away in a flap-pocket at the bottom of my 
bolster. My uncle had it made on the day 1 left him. He said 
that it might be useful to have a small store of money there in 
case I ever fell among thjeves; and it is so contrived that even 
if anyone put his hand right down to the bottom of the holster 
he would not suspect that there-was a pocket there, for the flap 
exactly fits it, and makes a sort of false bottom. The money 
was stowed away there, and I have never thought of it 
since." 

" It must be well hidden, sahib," Akram Chunder said with 
a laugh, " for I have put the saddle on and off a hundred times, 
and put your pistols and sometimes food into the holster, and 
never for a moment suspected that there was money lying 
there. Are you sure that it hasn't been taken)" 

Percy put his hand down into the holster. 

" It is all right, Akram, I can feel the roll of flannel under 
the flap." 

" Well, sahib, if you can get out four pieces it is hard if I 
don't manage to get a couple of knives from this fellow next to 
me; as for the rest, if we can but hide them about us they may 
prove the means of our getting free from prison. Thinking it 
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over, it seemed to me that our greatest difficulty was that we 
had no means of bribing anyona" 

Percy managed to get out four gold pieces, and passed them 
quietly to his follower. 

" Comrade," the tatter said in a low voice to the dacoit riding 
beside him, "yon have two knives in your girdle, at what do 
you value them?" 

The man looked keenly at his prisoner. Their clothing had 
been searched with scrupulous care, and he felt sure that no 
hiding-place could have been overlooked. 

" It depends on who wanted to buy," be swd cautiously. 

" Suppose I wanted to buy." 

" Then they would be worth two gold pieces each." 

"That is beyond my means. I would not mind giving a 
gold piece for each of them." 

" Where are the pieces to come fromi" 

"That is my business; perhaps I Ipive them hidden in my 
mouth or my ears, or my bait." 

"I dare not do it," the man said; "it might be noticed." 

"Not if you managed it well," Akram said. "You might 
ride close up to me when the road happens to be narrow, and 
pass them in a moment; besides we are not thinking of escape 
now; but they may be useful to us afterwards." 

" It is too great a risk," the man repeated irresolutely. 

" Well, I will give you three pieces for the two, though it is 
bard that you should beggar me." 

The man nodded, and presently Akram saw him shift the 
two knives to the side of his girdle next to hinL A short 
distance farther on he glanced round at the two men riding 
behind. They were laughing and talking together, and evi- 
dently paying but little attention to the prisoners. A moment 
later he touched his horse's rein, and his knee rubbed against 
Akram's. The latter passed three gold pieces into his hand, 
snatched the knives from his girdle, and thrust them under his 
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coat, and the dacoit at once drew off to his former position. 
Riding close leather, Akram had no difficulty in passing one 
of the knives to Percj', who then again opened the flap in 
the holster and took the money from its flannel incloeure and 
handed seven pieces to Akram. 

" Where do you mean to hide them!" he asked. 

" In the folds of my waistrsash ; that is the only place to 
put them at present. Of course if they search us they will 
discover the money and the knives, but they will be so sure 
that the dacoite have taken everything from us that they may 
not think it worth while to do so. If they once leave us in a 
room alone we can hide them away so that nothing but a carefnl 
search will find them; but at present we must trust to chance." 

Tbey were now approaching the town, which extends some 
two miles on either side of the river Jelum, across which 
several bridges are thrown. Percy was disappointed at the 
appearance of the place, which contiuned no buildings of 
sufficient importance to tower above the rest He was most 
struck with the green appearance of the roofs. On remarking 
this to Akram, the latter replied : 

"They are gardens, sahib; the roofs are for Hie most part 
flat, and they are overlaid with a deep covering of earth, which 
keeps the houses warm in winter and cool in summer. The 
soil is planted with flowers, and forms a terrace, where the 
family sit in the cool of the evening." 

" That explains it It is a pity the same thing is not done 
in other towns; it looks wonderfully pretty." 

The people they passed on the road were dressed somewhat 
differently to those of India; the men wore large turbans and a 
great woollen vest with wide sleeves; while the women were 
for the most part dressed in red gowns, also with large loose 
sleeves. Round the head was a red twisted handkerchief, over 
which was thrown a white veil, which did not, however, cover 
the face. 
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"la the language at ail like Punjaubil" Percy asked. 

" No, eahib, it differs dbogether from all the Indiao tongnes, 
so far as I have heard, and is therefore very difficult to be 
teanied by the natives of oUier parts." 

Before reaching the town the horaemen turned off from the 
main road, and making a vide detonr bo as to avoid it alto- 
gether, continued their course along the foot of the hills on 
the left of the valley, and after proceeding some two miles 
above the upper end of the city, mounted the hill, and in 
half an hour reached a building standing at considerable height 
above the valley. 

"That is just as we expected, eahib. You see we have 
avoided the town, and Ghoolab will, if questioned, be able to 
adSrm that we have never been brought thera None of the 
people we met on the road will have noticed us, dressed as 
we are, in the middle of this baod, whom they will take to be 
the following of some sirdar." 

" If that is to be our priion, Akram, it does not look anything 
like such a difBoult place to get out of as the dacoit's castJe; 
but of course it all depends on where they put us." 

They stopped at the entrance to the building. They were 
evidently expected, for an officer came out at once,'fol1oved 
by six armed men. He addressed no qnestions to the dacoits, 
but simply nodded as they led the two prisoners forward. Two 
of the men took the bridJes of the horsee and led them inside 
the gates, which were then closed. 

Percy and Akram dismounted, and the officer, entering a 
door from the court-yard, ordered them in Punjaubi to follow 
him. To Percy's great satisfaction be led the way up a 
staircase, instead of, as the lad had feared might be the case, 
down one leading into some subterranean chamber. After 
ascending some twenty steps they went along a narrow passage, 
at the end of which was a strong door studded with nails. Chie 
of the men produced a key and opened it, and on entering 
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Percy found himself in a cfaamber aome fifteen feet aquara. 
It was not uncomfortably fumisfaed, and had two native bod- 
steads. The floor was covered with ruga. A low table stood 
in the centre, and there were two low wooden stools near it 
Percy's first glance, however, was towards the window. It 
was of good size, and reached to within a foot from the floor. 
It was, however, cloEed by a double grating of strong iron 
bars, with openings of but four or five inches square. 

"Do not fear, no harm is intended you," the ofiGcer said. 
"For a time you must make yourselves as comfortable as you 
can here. Your servant will be allowed to be with you. If 
there is anything you require it will be supplied to you." 

So saying he left the room, and the door was then locked. 

"Thank goodness you are left with me, Akram," Percy ex- 
claimed. " The thing I have been dreading most of all is that 
we should be separated; and if that had been so, I should have 
lost all hope of escape." 

" I have feared that too, sahib, thoi^h I did not speak of it; 
but before we think of anything farther, let us hide one of the 
knives and half the money in the beds." 

"Why not hide them both I" Percy asked. 

"Because we might be moved suddenly, sahib. Ghoolab 
might order us to be taken to another prison, or might send 
for us down to Jummoo; there is never any saying; so it is 
well to keep some of the money about us. Of course we 
may be searched, but in that case we should lose but half. 
However, I do not think they will do tJiat now. They will 
make quite sure that the dacoits will have taken everything 
there was to take." 
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HAVTNG carefully hidden one of the knives and nine pieces 
of gold in the beds, they divided the remaining eight 
pieces between theni. Akr&m took off his turban, unrolled 
his hair, and hid his four pieces in it He then, with the point 
of a knife, unripped two or three stitches in the lining of 
Percy's coat and dropped his money into the hole. 

"How about the knife, Akraml That is a much harder 
thing to hide." 

"It must be hidden on you, sahib, so that if we are separated 
yon will be able to use it if you see an opportunity." 

He took the knife, and with it cut off a strip an inch wide 
from his cloak; then he pulled up one of the legs of Percy's 
long Sikh trousers, and with the atrip of cloth strapped the 
knife tightly against the side of the shin-bone; the handle 
came close up to the knee, the point extended nearly to the 
ankle-bona 

"There is no fear of that shifting," he said when he had 
fastened the bandage and pulled the leg of the trouser down 
again. "And even if they felt you all over they might well 
omit to pass their hands over the leg belov the knea" 

"It is certainly a capital hiding-place, Akram; I should never 
have thought of putting it there, and it is the last place they 
would think of searching for anything. Now, we can have a 
look at the window; it ia very strongly grated." 
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Akram shook bis head. "There is no getting through there, 
sahib; these bars have not been up many years. The stone- 
work is perfect, and with only our knives it would be absolutely 
impossible to cat through that double grating. The room has 
doubtless been meant for someone whom they wanted to hold 
fast and yet to treat respectfully. We may give up all idea of 
escaping through the window. That stonework was evidently 
put up at the same time as the gratings. You see the rest of 
the wall is of brick." 

"I don't see it, Akrun; it is all covered with this white 
plaster." 

" Yes, sahib; but all the houses here are built of brick, that 
is to say of brick and woodwork, and I noticed this one is also; 
besides, if you look at the plaster carefully you can make out 
the lines of the courses of brick underneath it; it is a thin coat, 
and badly laid on." 

" It is a nuisance it is there," Percy remarked. " If it hadn't 
been for that it might have been possible with our knives to 
have cut away the mortar between the bricks, and so have got 
them out one by one, till we made a hole big enough to get 
through. Of course it would be a long job, but by replacing 
the bricks carefully in their places and working at night it 
might hare been managed. But this white plaster renders it 
quite impossible unless the whole thing could be done in one 
ni^t, which would be out of the question. There is the floor; 
we must examine that presently. I have read of escapes from 
prison by men who managed to raise a flooring stone, made a 
bole underneath big enough to work in, and bo made their 
way either into another room or through the outside wall. It 
would need time, patience, and hard work; but unless we are 
able to bribe the man who brings us in food, that is how it 
must be dona" 

He pushed aside one of the rugs. The floor was composed of 
smooth slabs of stone about a foot square. " It could not be 
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better," he said. " There should be no great difficolty in 
getting up a conple of these slabs. They are fitted pretty 
closely, but we ought to be able to fiiid one where there is 
room for the blade of a knife to get in between it and those 
next to it." 

"That is good, sahib; I should never have thought of get- 
ting out that way. However, if yon tell me what to do I will do 
it;" and Akram went to the place where he had hidden his knif& 

"There ie no harry, Aki&m. Wa can fix on a stone while 
there ia daylight, but we can't begin until we are sure that 
everyone is asleep. They may bring us in some food at any 
moment; and before we begin in earnest we shall have to find 
out the hours at which they visit us, and how late they come 
in at night" 

At this moment they heard steps coming along the passage. 

" Sit down oh that stool," Percy said, while he threw himself 
down on one of the chai^ioys. "We must look as dull and 
stupid as we can." 

A man brought in a dish of boiled rice and meat. Akram 
addressed him in Funjaubi, hut he shook his head and vent 
out without a word. 

" If none of these fellows speak anything but their own lan- 
guage, sahib, it will be difficnlt to try and get them to help us, 
for it will not do to let out that I can talk the language; for if 
we once get free, that will be our beat hope of getting through 
the country. " 

"We will try the other way first at any rate, Akram. The 
money we have ia not sufficient to induce a man to risk his life 
in assisting us, and he might possibly think he could do better 
by betraying us; in which case we might be separated and put 
in a much worse place than this." 

" That is true enough, sahib; at the same time tJie money 
we have is a very large amount hera He would not get above 
three or four rupees a month, so that it would be four or five 
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years' pay. Still there is the danger of his beti'aying us. As 
you say, we had better try in the first place to get out ae you 
propose." 

" It is nothing to what men have do»« sometimes, Akram. 
They have escaped through walls of solid stone. They don't 
build like that her& The bricks are not generally well baked, 
and are often only sun-dried. As goon as we have finished this 
food we will examine the stones. We will b^n neai- the out- 
side wall — we might get into an inhabited room if we went the 
other way — and working towards the outside we know we 
have only to get through it to be free, for these nigs will make 
ropes by which we can slide down without difficulty," 

Examining the flage along the side of the outer wall they 
found two or three where, without much difficulty, they could 
insert a knife in the interstices. 

"Let us set to work at once, Akram; we can hear the man's 
footstep right along the passage, and shall have plenty of time 
to drop the stone in and throw the rug over it before he reaches 
the door. I want to see what is underneath, and I specially 
want to have a place to hide the two knives in case they should 
take it into their beads to search us," 

The cement in which the flat slabs were laid was by no 
means hard, and in half an hour they had cut it all round one 
of the stones. This was, however, still firmly attached to the 
cement below it " I am afraid to use any pressure, Akram, 
for we might break the knives." 

"That is so, sahib; if we had an iron bar we might break 
the stone, but I see no other way of loosening it Perhaps if 
we were to jump upon it we might shake it" 

"I don't think there would be much chance of that, and if 
there Is anyone in the room below they might come up to see 
what we are doing. We might fill the cracks with water all 
round and by pouring in more water from time to time it might 
soak in and soften the cement, but of course that depends 
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entirely upon its quality; however we might as well do that 
at once." 

They filled Uie cracks with water, drew the rag over the place, 
and then returned to their Beats. Preeently Akram said ; 

"Wb might try wedges, sahib." 

"So we might, I did not think of that; and there are the 
beds, of course." 

" Yea; I could cut away some pieces from the under part of 
the framework of one of the beds." 

" That will do capitally." 

It was slow work cutting out a piece of bamboo sufficiently 
large to make a couple of dozen of wedges, and it was dark 
long before Akram had finished. It took another three hours 
to split it up and make it into wedges. As soon as these were 
completed, they drove them in close to each other along one 
side of the stone, pressing them in with the haft of a knife 
with their united weight When all were wedged in Akram 
tried the stone. 

"It is as firm as ever, sahib." 

"Yes; I did not expect that we should be able to move it, 
especially as we have not hammered in the wedges. If it does 
not move by morning we must tap them in, giving a tap every 
four or five minutes; that would not be noticed; but I hope we 
shall find it is loose then. You see the crack is full of water, 
and so the wedges will swell and exercise a tremendous pres- 
sure. In some places they split stone like that," 

They threw themselves down on the beds and slept till 
morning broke. Percy was the first to open his eyes, and at 
once leapt up, ran across the room, moved the rug, and exa- 
mined the stone. 

" It has moved, Akram. The side opposite the wedgee is 
jammed hard up against the next stona" 

"It is as firm as ever, sahib," Akram said, trying it with 
his knife. 
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"Yes, because it is held by the preseure of the wedges. 
When we get them out we ehall find that it ie loose from the 
cement." 

They found, however, that there was no posaibility of 
getting out the etrips of wood. 

"We have only to wait," Percy said. " Ab soon as they are 
dry they will be loose." It was, however, two days before the 
moisture had evaporated sufficiently for them to be able to 
draw out the wedges. 

" Now let us both put our knives in on this side and try 
and lift it." 

Repeated trials showed them that this could not be dona 
In the evening, however, when the lamp was brought them, 
they heated the point of one of the knives in the flame until 
it had so far lost its temper that they were able to bend the 
point over by pressing it on one of the flags. Again heating 
it tbey dipped it in water to harden. They then ground the 
point down on one of the stones until they were able to pass 
it down the joint that the actios of the wedges had widened. 
The bent point caught under the stone, and they had no 
difficulty in raising it 

"There is the first step done," Percy exclaimed in delight 
"You had better warm the knife and straighten the point again." 

They experiehced no great difficulty in getting up the next 
stone, which they had loosened in a similar way to the first 
while wuting for the wedges to dry. As soon as this was up 
they began cutting into the cement The surface was hard, 
and the knives at first did little more than scratch it; but 
below they found it much softer and got on more rapidly. As 
they removed the cement they placed the powder a handful 
at a time on the window-sill, and blew it gradually out through 
the grating. After three nights of continuous work they had 
made a hole a foot deep and come down npon wooden planking. 

"This is doubtless the ceiling of the room underneath," 
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Percy stud. "There can be no one sleeping there or they would 
have heard the ecratching overhead." By lifting Dp the stones, 
which they always replaced at daybreak, they could hear voices, 
and did not recommence their work at night till tfaey were 
well assured that no ooe was Btining below. Aa the stones 
they had taken oat were next to the wall, they now commenced 
opera^ons on the brickwork. This they found much easier, 
as the mortar was nothing like bo hard as the cement, and on 
cutting it out between the bricks they had no great difficulty 
in moving these. After two nights' work they had taken 
them all out with the exception of the outside layer, as they 
were able to calcnlate by the thickness of the wall at the 
window. During the daytime the bricks that had been 
removed were stowed away in the hole. 

" We sball be out to-night," Percy said exultantly, as they 
replaced the flags for the last tima "This last layer will be 
easy work, for as soon as we have cut round one brick we shall 
be able to pull it in, and can then get a hand through the hole, 
and the others will come quite easily as soon as we cut away 
the mortAT a bit There will be no occasion to tear up the ruga 
to make a Fop& We are not more than eighteen or twenty 
feet from the ground, and two or three of them knotted to- 
gether will be enough. We will set one of the beds over the 
hole and tie the end to that" 

Percy felt nervous all day, being in fear every time he heard 
a footstep in the passage that something might occnr which 
would upset all their plaos. They had dow been ten days in 
their prison, so there was time for a messenger to have gone to 
Jummoo, and thence to the fortress and back. Still he hoped 
that' his uncle wonld at any rate refuse to accept Ghoolab 
Singh's first offer, whatever it might be, and that lengthy 
negotiations would go on. Nothing out of the ordinary routine 
happened^ their guard came three times a day as usual witii 
their food; and after his last visit Percy sprang from the conch. 
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" Hurrah t Next time he comes he will find the place empty, 
Akram. Now let us set to work at once." 

Four hours of hard worb sufficed to make a hole lai^ 
enough for them to crawl through. The charpoy was brought 
over the hole, the money stowed away in their clothes, and 
the ruga knotted. Then, feet foremost, Percy wriggled out 
through the hole, holding the rope tightly, and slid down to 
the ground, while two minutes later Akram stood beside him. 
They had already taken off their turbans and rewound them 
much more loosely, so as to resemble closely those worn in 
Gsshmera They started at once up the hill, and continued 
their course until they reached a wood high up on the mountain 
aidft They had already determined upon their course. It 
was of the greatest importance that they should obtain dresses 
of the country, for though they might have made their way 
along the hills they would have difficulty in buying food, 
and might find horsemen already posted at the various passes 
by which the mountain ranges were traversed. At daybreak 
Akram took off his long coat, arranged hia clothes in the fashion 
of Cashmere peasants, and started boldly for the town. 

"The shops will soon be open," he said, "and unless anyone 
happens to go round to the back of our prison, which is not 
likely, they will not find out that we are gone until the man 
enters at nine o'clock with our food, and long before that I 
shall be here again. You need not be uneasy about me, sahib. 
Being really a native of the valley, no one can suspect me of 
being anything else." 

Soon after eight o'clock he returned with two complete suits, 
in which they were soon attired. As the natives of Cashmere 
are fairer than those of the plains of India, it needed but a 
slight wash of some dye Akram had brought up with him to 
convert Percy's broneed face to the proper tint, and as soon as 
this was done they descended the hill and came upon the main 
road below the city. Soon afterwards some horsemen passed 
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them, galloping at a furious rata Tbeae did not even glance 
at the supposed peasants, but continued their course down the 
valley. Other and muuh larger iKnlies of horsemen afterwards 
passed them, but, like the first, without asking a question. 

" Doubtless they think we have at least twenty miles start," 
Akram said. " I expect the first party were going right down 
to the mouth of the valley, warning all the towns and villages 
to be on the look-out for us. The others, when they think 
they must have passed us, will scatter and occupy all the roads 
and passes. Some of them will push on until almost within 
sight of the fortress, so as to catch us there if we manage to 
get through the woods and pass the lines of watchers." 

At a leisurely pace they proceeded down the valley, Akram 
sometimes entering into conversation with peasants they met, 
and going into shops and buying provisions; he learnt in the 
villages that strict orders had been given to watch for a Sikh 
with a young finglishman who had escaped from a prison at 
Serinagur. Akram joined in their expressions of wonder as to 
how an Englishman could have got there, and how the escape 
had been managed, and mentioned that he was on his way to 
visit some relations at Jummoo. 

When near the mouth of the valley he purchased some 
cotton cloths, such as peasants working in tJie fields would 
wear, and presently they put on these and left those behind 
them that had proved so useful, Percy's skin being stained brown 
wherever exposed by this more scanty costume. Thus attired 
they issued out from the mouth of the valley and went forward 
into Ghoolab Singh's country, as they agreed that this was the 
place where they were the least likely to be looked for. They 
had been four days on their way down from Serinagur, and 
decided to travel still farther west, so as to return to the 
fortress from the side opposite to that where a watch was 
likely to be kept up for them. 

Three days' more walking, and, having made the detour, they 
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approached the foi-tress on the vest. They met with no sus- 
picious party on their way, and as they ascended the zigzag 
road from the valley felt with delight that they were now per- 
fectly safe. As usual the drawbridge was down and the gatea 
open, and they passed in without question from the men on 
guard there. As they went down the street they saw a figure 
they rect^ized, and Percy ran forward and exclaimed : 

"Bhop Lai, I am indeed glad to aee you! So those rascally 
dacoits did not kill you after a!U" 

"Blessed be the day, sahib!" Bhop Lai exclaimed with 
delight. "There has been sore giief over you. The colonel 
has been in a terrible state since I was carried in here and told 
him how you had been seized by dacoits, and still more has 
he been troubled since, ten days ago, he learned from a messen- 
ger of Ghoolab Singh that you had fallen into the clutches of 
that notorious scamp Goolam Tej. The Kanee is ill and keeps 
her bed. 

"Ah, Akram Chunder! truly I am rejoiced to see you also. 
I was glad indeed that you were with the young sahib, for 1 
knew you to be a man of resources." 

" It was the young eahib himself who devised the plan by 
which we escaped, Bhop Lai; and how are your wounds!" 

"They are very sore yet, and the haJdm says that it will be 
many weeks before I am fit to sit in the saddle again ; but now 
that our sahib is back safely I shall have do more to fret about, 
and shall mend rapidly." 

By this time they had arrived at the door ai the colonel's 
residence, and Percy ran in. 

"You cannot enter here, fellow," a servant said, as he was 
about to push aside the hangings of the entrance to the private 
apartments. 

Percy laughed, and without waiting to explain pushed the 
man aside and ran in. 

" Well, nncle, here I am," he exclaimed, as he entered the 
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room where his uncle was sitting writing. The latter leapt to 
hia feet with a cry of joy. 

"Why, Percy, ia it you in this disguised Welcome back, my 
boy, a thousand times 1 But before you tell me anything come 
in to seo Mahtab, who baa been downright ill from grief since 
Bhop Lai brought in the news of your being carried off by 
dacoite." 

The Ranee's delight at Beeing Percy was unbounded, aud it 
was some time before she and her husband could sit down 
quietly and listen to his story. 

"AU is well that ends well," the colonel said when he bad 
brought it to a conclusioa "You have had a bad time of it, 
Percy; but I doubt if your aunt and I have not had a worse. 
Of course, I was a good deal troubled when I heard that you 
were carried ofi) but as to that Bhop Lai could tell us nothing, 
having been shot down at once, and so hacked that be knew 
nothing of what took place until he was revived by water 
being poured down his throat Three tradera coming along 
the road on their way here had found him, and as soon as 
they learned from him who he was and what bad occurred, 
they bandaged his wounds and had him carried here in a 
dkoolie. They reported that they had seen nothing of you, and 
one of them at once rode back with me with a troop of horse to 
the spot where they had found your man, and as, after a most 
careful search, we conld find no trace of blood, we concluded 
that you had been carried off. 

" We followed the traces of the baud for some distance, but 
then lost them just as it was becoming dark. As they had had 
some eight hours' start of us, and were making for the moun- 
tains, we gave up the pursuit and returned here. I made sure 
that in the morning I should roceive a message from the rascal 
demanding a ransom for you, but as the day weut on I became 
more uneasy, as the idea strack me that they might not be 
dacoits, but fellows in the pay of Ghoolab. It certainly did 
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not Baem likely that he could have heard that you wonld be on 
yoor va; back ; but his men might have been there for weeks, 
for he vould guesa that when the war was over you would be 
making your way back here again. 

" For the next six days I sent out parties of horsemen all 
over the country, but could obtain no news whatever, and was 
getting in a terrible state of mind when a man rode in with a 
letter from Ghoolab Singb. He stated that he had learned that 
yon '.rere in the power of dacoits somewhere among the moun- 
tain i. He said that it would be a long and difficult task to find 
them, hut that he would use every effort to do so, and would 
either by force or bribery obtain you and restore you if I, oq my 
part, would undertake to resign the government that I held in 
defiance of the orders of the durbar. As a rebel, he felt that 
be should not be justified in exerting himself on my behalf, 
but if I would submit to the orders of the durbar he would 
guarantee that my past conduct should be overlooked and that 
you should be restored to me. I had very little doubt that 
yon were already in the scoundrel's hands when he sent the 
message, but in any case I saw that he had me on the htp. 
I don't suppose he expected a direct answer to his proposal, 
and he did not get ona I sent an answer back that I was 
ready to pay any reasonable sum for your ransom; but 
as for resigning my governorship and handing over the 
fortress, I wished to know what guarantee he could' offer that 
I should he ' 'crmitted to retire from the Punjaub in safety 
with my family and treasures. To that I received an answer 
that he was ready to take the most solemn pledge for ray 
safety, and that he wss sending off to Lahore to obtain a free 
pardon for me from the durbar, and a permission for me to 
retire with all my family and as many of my followers as 
might wish to accompany me across the Sutlej. I then wrote 
back that this would be perfectly satisfactory, but that, natur- 
ally, I should require that you should be handed over to me 
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prior to my evacuating the fortress. To this I received no 
ansver. I thought perhaps he was waiting for a reply from 
Lahore, but I now underetand that before the mesBenger re- 
turned with my second letter you had already slipped through 
hia fingers. I should have liked to have seen him when be 
received the news of your escape. Now, Percy, tell us all 
about your adventures since you left us. There was no believ- 
ing any of the reports that reached ua about the various battles. 
I know, of course, that the Sikha must have been thoroughly 
thrashed, or we should never have bad a British occupation of 
Lahore. Beyond that I really know nothing for certain." 

It took some time for Percy to describe all the military 
operations 

"I knew that it would be so," the colonel said gleefully 
when he concluded. "I told them over and over again that if 
they thoi^ht, because they bad won victories over the Afghans 
and other tribes, that they were a match for the English they 
were completely mistaken. 

"They scoffed at the idea of defeat; but now they find that 
I was right, and so was old Bunjeet Singh. These fellows have 
plenty of courage and plenty of dash, but though a good many - 
thousand have been drilled in out fashion they cannot be called 
Boldiers. They have no generals and no officers to speak of, and 
when it came to fighting they would be nothing better than a 
mob. Still our fellows must have fought well to turn them out 
of their strong intrenchments In the open field I had no doubt 
whatever as to the result, but behind earthworks discipline 
does not go for much, and a brave fellow who is a good shot 
counts for nearly as much as a trained soldier. Now you may 
as well get yourself into decent clothes again, Percy, and while 
you are doing that I will go out and see your man, and tell 
him that I am well pleased with his conduct, and that he and 
hia comrade shall both be well rewarded for the dangers they 
have passed through." 
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In the evening Percy went more into details, and the colonel 
was highly pleased to hear that he had attracted the attention 
of the beads of the army, and that the governor-general him- 
self bad promised to apply at once for a civil appointment for 
him. 

" What are you thinking of doing, uncle!" 

"I shall hold on, Percy. You say there is to be a British 
Resident at Lahore, and that probably troops will remain 
there permanently, in which I agree with you, for it is morally 
certain that if the maharanee and her bod ar« making peace 
with us and surrendering the Jalindar Doab, they would be 
turned out and probably massacred the moment the troops 
retired. Well, with an English Resident there, and being to 
a great extent under British protection, and having besides no 
regular army, Lahore will be gtad enough to let me alone. So 
there ia only Ghoolab He is not very certain of his position 
yet, and I have no doubt he knows as well as we do that he- 
fore long there wiU be another war, which will end in our 
people annexing the whole of the Punjaub. I think, therefore, 
that there is no chance of his trying again to take this place 
by force. He may, of course, and I daresay he will, try assas- 
sination again, but I shall be on my guard." 

"I think, uncle, there ought to be more care at the gate. 
We came in without being questioned, and we might, for 
aught the guard knew, have been two men sent by Ghoolab 
to assassinate yoa I think that every man coming into the 
place ought to be questioned as to his business." 

" But they would lie, my boy. What is the use of ques- 
tioning t" 

"Ah! but I would not let them in, uncle, unless they could 
prove that they had business with some person living in the 
fort You are not recruiting now, and if you were you could 
get plenty of men well known in the district. I don't say that 
yon could keep assassins out^ whatever the means you adopt; 
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bat I do think that if it were known in the district that no one 
is admitted within the walls until after he has given a satisfac- 
tory account of himself, Glioolab would find it more difficult to 
get men to undertake so hazardous a business." 

As the £anee thoroughly agreed with Percy tiie colonel con- 
sented to make more rigid rules, although still maintaining his 
opinion that no precautions of the sort would be of the slightest 
avail in keeping a determined man from entering the place. 

I'he next morning another horseman came in from Ghoolab. 

The colonel laughed as he read the letter he had brought. 

"The old fox Btill hopes to catch you again, Percy; he 
simply continues negotiations, and asks what guarantee I can 
offer on my part that I will retire from the fortress if you are, 
as I demand, given up to me before I surrender. I will put 
him out of his agony." 

So the colonel wrote a short note to the effect that his nephew 
had returned, and having informed him who was the brigand 
into whose hands he had fallen, there was no longer any need 
for any further negotiations on the subject. 

"You must be doubly careful now, Koland," the B&nee said 
when her husband told her what he had written to Ghoolab. 
" He has always been your bitter enemy, but he will be more 
BO than ever now. I do beg that you will again have that guard 
yon had during the si^e, and that you will have the two men 
who have proved so faithful to Percy to sleep always at the 
entrance to our apartments." 

"I hate being guarded," the colonel said; "still, if it will 
make you more comfortable, of course it shall be as you wish." 

When the officers of the garrison understood that Ghoolab 
had again been foiled, there was a general opinion that too 
great precautions for the colonel's safety could hardly be taken. 

The watch at the gate was carried out most vigilantly, for the 
colonel was so much beloved by his men that each considered 
himself personally responsible for his safety, and whatever 
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might be the story told hy stningerB arriving at the gate, they 
were not allowed to pasa UDtil the trader or other person they 
wiahed to see yiua brought down to the gate to vouch for the 
truth of the statement 

During the neit three months seven or eight men whose 
Btory proved to be false were seized and imprisoned. The 
officers were aH in favour of applying torture to them to 
extract the truth, but the colonel would not hear of it. 

"I will have no one tortured in my district. Such a thing 
has never been done to my knowledge since I was appointed 
governor ten years ^o, wid I won't have it begun now. In 
the second place, you cannot depend in the slightest upon any- 
thing that may be told under torture. And lastly, if I knew 
it for certain, as I think it probable, that they were agents of 
Gfaoolab, I should really be none the wiser. They came here 
with a false story, and, therefore, for no good purpose. Conse- 
quently they should be punished. Therefore, let each man who 
is convicted of lying be kept for a week in the cellsj then give 
him a sound flogging, shave off his hair, moustache, and beard, 
and turn him out. That will be quite enough to deter other 
people from following bis example," 

This decision met with general approval, and was in each ease 
carried into effect^ the shaven men beiug turned out from the 
gates amid the gibes and jeers of the soldiers, with many 
threats of what would happen if they were agfun found in 
the neighbourhood. 

Six months after his return to the fortress Percy received a 
letter (forwarded to him by Mr. Henry Lawrence, the Resident at 
Lahore, bom the Court of Directors), saying that in accordance 
with the very strong recommendation of the governor-general 
he had been appointed to the Civil Service of the Company on 
the date of his attaining his nineteenth birthday, that a note 
had also been made of his willingness to serve at an earher 
period if required, tad that instructions had been given to Uiat 
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effect to the Sesident at Lahore, who was aathorized to employ 
him if required, in which cue his appoiotment would date from 
the day of his commencing 8ervic& 

The time paaeed pleasantly to Percy. He rode, practised 
shooting and sword exercise, and worked for several hours a 
day at the Pathan langu^e, in which, by the end of eighteen 
months, he had become almost as efficient aa in Pnojanbi, for, 
there being several Afghans among the officers, he was enabled 
to learn it colloquially. At the end of that time be wrote to the 
Resident at Lahore saying that he was now well up in Pathan, 
and thought it right to infonn him of this in case any occasion 
should arise for the use of bis services on the northern frontier. 

Six months later he received a letter from Sir Philip Cnrrie, 
who bad just succeeded Mr. Lawrence as Resident, stating that 
he bad been requested by Mr. Agnew, who was going as politi- 
cal officer to Mooltan, to furnish him with an assistant capable 
of speaking both Punjaubi and Pathan fluently. The Resident 
added that from what he had heard of Mr. Groves' conduct 
during the campiugn, and from the strong manner in which the 
governor-general bad personally recommended him to the Court 
of Directors, and the very favourable terms in which bis friend 
Mr, Fullorton had more than once spoken of bira, be would be 
well fitted to undertake the duties of assistant to Mr. Agnew. 
Having been authorized by the Court of Directors to appoint 
him at any time to a post where his services might be useful, 
he had therefore much pleasure in now nominating him Mr. 
Agnew's assistant. 
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CHAPTEE XIT. 
TREACHEBT. 

BHOP LAL and his comrede were delighted when they heard 
that Percy waa again going off, and that, aa before, they 
were to accompany him as his servants. 

" There will be no fighting or adventures this time," Percy 
said. "I expect yonr life will be just as quiet there as it 
is here. Stilt it will be a change, and I suppose that some- 
times I shall have to tide out from Mooltan to see people in the 
district. Your being a Fathan will be a great advantage, Bhop 
Lai, on this occasion, just as Akram Chunder's being a native of 
Cashmere got me out of a bad scrape last time. As a Pathan 
yon will be able to gather intelligence, as the population is 
largely composed of your countrymen. Of course, on your jour- 
ney yon will take your arms with you, but you will have no 
occasion for them there as the foUowers of a peaceable civil 
servant" 

"Amu are always useful," Akram Chunder said. "The 
Pathans are quarrelsome fellows, though Bhop Lai is an 
exception. The population of Mooltan are said to be the most 
turbulent of those of any town in the Punjaub. Yoa will miss 
your horse, sahib. I suppose it is in Ghoolab Singh's stables. 
The one you ride now ie a good one, but not so good as Sultan." 

"My uncle has just given me Sheik. He says it will be 
more useful to me ibaa to him." 

"Then, sahib, you need never fear being caagbt when you 
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are once on hia back. Kven with the colonel'B weight there w 
not a horse in the district can touch him, and with you in the 
saddle he will go like the wind," 

Before starting Colonel Groves presented the two men with 
horses of his own breeding. 

"Withoat being comparable with Sheik, they are powerful 
and well-bred horsea, fast, and capable of accomplishing long 
journeys. A3 I know you will serve my nephew as well and 
faithfully as you did last time, I shall never regret having parted 
with the horses," he said to them. "One or other of you will 
always be with him, and it is useless for a master to be well 
mounted if his followers cannot keep pace with him. I do not 
say that either of these horses could keep up with Sheik if he 
were pressed, bnt at least you will find few that can go faster." 

The men were overjoyed with the present. The Sikhs, like 
the Indian irregular cavalry, provided their own horses and 
equipments, and it was a matter of personal pride to be well 
mounted. To be the possessors of animals like these, uniting 
the hardiness of the native horse with the power and speed of 
their English sire, was an unhoped-for pleasure, and they ex- 
pressed their thanks in the warmest teims. 

Ah it was evident that Mr. Agnew would very shortly be 
leaving for Mooltan, and that therefore speed was necessary, 
Percy and his two men started at daylight next morning and 
rode by long stages down to Lahore. 

Until the last halt before reaching the city Percy had ridden 
in native dress, as, although things had now settled down a 
good deal, the feeling was as strong as ever against the 
British, who stiU, at the earnest request of the maharanee 
and the durbar, maintained a force at Lahore to support the 
young maharajah'e authority. It was, therefore, advisable to 
avoid attention until they reached the capital As soon as 
they arrived there Percy rode to the Residency. 

" I am glad you have come, Mr. Groves," the Besident said 
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ae he was ushered into the stndy. " You must have come down 
fast indeed. I told m^ messenger to cany my note as quickly 
as he could, but I hardly fancied that you could have bean 
down for another three days; and Mr. Agnew starts to-morrow, 
so you are just in time." 

" You did not mention in your letter, sir, the day on which 
he would set out; but I came down aa rapidly as I could in 
order to catch him here if possible." At this moment a gentle- 
man in civilian dress, with a young officer, entered the room. 
They hesitated on seeing that the Resident was engaged. 

"Come in, Mr. Agnew," Sir Frederick Gurrie said. "This 
is Mr. Groves. He has come down post-haste to take up his 
appointment as your assistant." 

"I am very glad that you have arrived in time, Mr. Groves, I 
have learnt a good deal about you from the memorandum handed 
over to Sir Frederick by his predecessor, and shall be very 
glad to have your assietanca This is Lieutenant Anderson of 
the 1st Bombay Fusiliers, who also accompanies me. We will 
leave Sir Frederick to his work at present and talk over 
matters. I need not ask if you are well mounted," he went on 
when they were seated in another room; "the speed with which 
you have come down shows that Are there any preparations 
you want to make in the way of hiring servants)" 

" I have two excellent men, sir. They were with my uncle 
for many years, and accompanied me through the last cam- 
pfugn. They are thoroughly trustworthy, are up to their work 
in every way, and have plenty of courage." 

"You are fortunate, Mr. Groves, in getting two such men. 
Sikh servants as a rule are not to be depended upon, especially 
in any trouble with their countrymen; while servants from 
other parts of India are of little use here from their ignorance 
of the language. Do you know anything in reference to the 
situation at MooltanT" 

•< Nothing, sir. I know, of course, that Moob^j's conduct 
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was very doubtful during the last campaign, and that it was 
conridered probable he wou!d have attacked General Napier's 
force coming from Scinde had it not been too strong to he 
meddled with. I do not know anything more than that" 

" As you know he succeeded his father as Dewan of 
Mooltan, and in fact of all the country beyond the Jhelnm, in 
1844. He nominally remained neutral, but there was very 
little doubt that he would have taken part in the war had he 
seen his opportunity, and would have joined the Sikhs with 
every man he could pnt in the field on the condition that when 
we were crushed hia government should be altogether inde- 
pendent of that of Lahore. The passage of General Napier's 
army overawed him at that time. He had promised to pay to 
Lahore a large sum of money in return for the confirmation by 
the durbar of his succession to his father's officej but when 
once firmly established in it he declined to pay the stipulated 
amount, and with the army in a state of mutiny the durbar 
was unable to compel him U> do so; nor bad he paid the 
regular revenue of the provi,.u;e. 

" Accordingly one of the first measures of the darbar after 
things had settled down at the end of our campaign was to 
send a force against him, Moolraj, however, completely de- 
feated it. Henry Lawrence then acted as mediator, and 
matters were arranged on the basis that Moolraj should pay up 
a considerable amount of arrears, and should, for three years 
from last autumn, pay a fixed sum annually. Last November 
he paid a visit here, and expressed to John Lawrence, who had 
succeeded his brother Henry as Resident, that he wished to 
give up his position as Dewan of Mooltan and its province, 
his reason being that by the new arrangement the people under 
his government had the right of appeal tA Lahore, which inter- 
fered greatly with his power of taxation. 

"Lawrence recommended him not to carry out his deter- 
mination; but he insisted on sending in hie resignation to the 
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durbar. They at. first refused it, but after some negotiations it 
was accepted on the understanding that it should, for a time, 
remain secret. When, six months later, in the beginning of 
March, 1848, Mr. Lawrence was about to give up his post to Sir 
Frederick Currie, the former wrote to Moolraj saying that if 
he wished to reconsider his resignation he had now the oppor 
tunity of withdrawing it. Upon hisreply that he had notcbanged 
his mind. Sir Frederick took the matter up and laid it before 
the durbar, who had hitherto, in accordance with the agreement 
between Lawrence and Moolraj, remained in ignorance that the 
latter had persisted in giving in his resignation. The durbar, 
who I have no doubt were glad enough to be rid of a governor 
whose power and ambition rendered him very formidable, 
accepted the resignation, and have appointed Khan Singh in hie 
place. He sets out tomorrow with ub for his new govern- 
ment. We take with us as our escort a regiment composed 
of Ghoorkas in the Sikh pay six hundred strong, about the 
same number of Lahore Sikh cavalry, and a battery of native 
artillery. 

"Such a force as this is not, of course, required for our 
protection on the road, but is intended as a garrison for 
Mooltan, where, for aught we know, the people may view the 
change of governors with disapprobation. You know yourself, 
Mr. Groves," he added with a smile, " that governors are not 
always amenable to orders from Lahore." 

Percy laughed. "That is true, sir; I bplieve it is often the 
case. My uncle often said he would give up the governor- 
ship as soon as a maharajah with power to keep order was 
firmly seated on the throne; but to have given it over when 
there was neither law nor order would have been to have 
given up his life as well as the fortress. He has always 
reci^ized the authority of the durbar in all other matters, 
and has sent the revenues in regularly, deducting only the 
actual amount of pay given to his troops and his own 
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pay as governor, according to the terms of hie appoiDtment 
by Runjeet Singh." 

"Yes; I am aware that he has done bo," Mr. Agnew said. 
" The matter was brought up at the first durbar 1 attended, 
by one of Ghoolab Singh's party, and I was asked whether I 
would give my approval to a force being sent against your 
uncle; but as both the Lawrences strongly protested against 
civil war when the matter was brought before them one after 
the other, I threw my weight altogether gainst such a pro- 
ject, especially at the present time when there will be trouble 
at Mooltan. But, indeed, the majority of the durbar were 
equally opposed to any action being taken, first upon the 
ground that the revenue was punctually paid by Colonel 
Groves, which was much more than could be said for most 
of the other airdare; and in the second place, because the fort 
had already repulsed an attack by fifteen thousand of the 
regulars, or aa they call them Khalsa troops, with great loss, 
and that another attempt might prove equally disastrous. But 
at bottom I think the real reason for the opposition to the 
proposal was that, were your uncle to be succeeded by 
Ghoolab Singh's son, the district would virtually become part 
of Gashmere, and Ghoolab's power is already much too great 
and threatening From the instructions left by the two Law- 
rences for the guidance of their successors, 1 know that upon 
this ground alone, if upon no other, they opposed any opera- 
tioo that would tend to increase Ghoolab Singh's dangerous 
authority." 

"At what time do we mount to-monow, Mr, Agnew J" 

" We do not mount at alL Our party, with our servants and 
b^lgage, will go down the river in boats. The troops will 
march, and we shall join each other at the Eedgah, a mile or so 
from the fort of Mooltan. There will be a boat for ourselves, 
one for our servants and b^gage, and a flat for our horses." 

" That will be much more pleasant, sir, than a march through 
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the heat I enjoyed my journey up from Calcutta by water 
very much indeed" 

The jouruey was performed by easy stages, as the rate of 
travel by the boats had to be timed by that of the troops; but 
on the 18th of April they arrived at the Eedgah, a spacious 
Mohammedan building, round which the troops had already 
pitched their cftinp. Upon the journey Percy had been able 
to be of considerable service to the party in their communi- 
cations with the natives at the various points at which they 
Stopped. Mr, Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson had both some 
knowledge of the language, but were unable to converse with 
anything like the facility that be had attained. Mr. Agnew 
had with him several vwonshis to translate for him and to act 
as clerks. The conversation in the boat had naturally turned 
upon the subject of Moolraj's probable course. 

"I am wholly unable to understand," Mr. Agnew said, the 
first time the matter was discussed, "what the man's object is 
in resigning the governorship. It is, of course, less profitable 
than it was, owing in the first place to certain districts being 
taken from his jurisdiction, and in the second, because the 
right of appeal to Lahore by persons who consider themselves 
oppressed renders it impossible for him to carry his exactions to 
so great an extent as before. Had Moolraj been a peace-loving 
man I should understand his resigning an office be considered 
no longer profitable; but he is an ambitious one, and has always 
been credited with the desire and intention of one day making 
himself independent of Lahore, just as Ghoolab has done. His 
natural course would have been to announce that he could not 
afibrd to pay so heavy a sum annually, and to declare that if 
pressed he should defend himself; especially as, on the last oc- 
casion, he defeated the troops sent from Lahor& Resignation 
means the annihilation of his hopes, and a descent from the 
rank of dewan to that of a sirdar of no great consideration. 
Hie conduct is an entire mystery to ma It is the very last 
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tiling one would have expected from a man of his character. 
If it had only been decided in a moment of irritation I could 
have understood it; but it is six months since he first sent 
in his resignation; he lias again and again had opportunities 
of withdrawing, but has ])ersisted in resigning. What do you 
think, Khan Singh!" 

" I can understand it no more than you can, sahib," the new 
dewan replied. "I do not see what design he could have in 
thus maintaining his resignation if he did not intend to carry 

" That is the point," Mr. Agnew said thoughtfully. " If he 
wanted to raise the flag of rebellion he could have done so at 
any time, for they say that his troops are well paid and devoted 
to him." 

" If he never meant all along to resign," Lieutenant Anderson 
remarked, "it seems to me that he could only have pretended 
to do so in the hope that the durbar would send a considerable 
force with his successor, and yet something leas than an anny, 
in which case he might have surprised and destroyed it, and 
thus have scored a material and moral success to begin with. 
He would scarcely have calculated upon his successor being 
accompanied by three British officers." 

"That does seem a feasible explanation, Anderson. No 
doubt in that case our coming up with twelve hundred troops 
and a battery will have altogether destroyed his calculations, 
for although he might feel himself strong enough to defy 
Lahore, now that the resources of the government are so dimin- 
ished, he would never be mad enough to think that he could 
oppose with the remotest hope of success the power of England." 

Upon the morning after their arrival at Eedgah, Moolraj 
rode in with a small party of his officers and had an interview 
with Mr. Agnew. He expressed his satisfaction that his suc- 
cessor had arrived, and that he should now be relieved of a 
government that was burdensome to him. He said that lie 
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would return in the afternoou, when he would inform them of 
the arrangements he had made for handing over the fort on the 
following morning. This [iromise he fulfilled, and the arrange- 
ments were then completed for the fort to be transferred to 
Khan Singh early the next morning, Moolraj sajing that he 
himself would be present to see. that matters went off smoothly. 

That evening when Percy went to his room he found his two 
meu waiting for him there. 

"AVhat are you sitting up for!" he asked. "You know I 
never want you after dinner." 

" We wanted to speak to you, sahib," Bhop Lai said. " Is 
it true that the fort is to be handed over tomorrow morning 
to Khan Singh 1" 

"It is quite true, Bhop Lai; the arrangements have all been 
made with Moolraj this afternoon." 

"And will you go into the fort with Khan Singh, sahib?" 

"No. Mr. Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson are going with 
him; and as there are arrangements to be made for the purchase 
of provisions for tlie troops, and other matters, Mr. Agnew asked 
me to remain here" 

" That is a comfort indeed, sahib." 

"Why sol Do you think there is going to be troublel" 

"I don't know that there will be trouble to-morrow, sahib; 
I cannot say what the plans of Moolraj are; but there is going 
to be trouble. You told me this morning to try and find out 
the sentiments of the people, so I dressed myself as a peasant 
and went boldly into the town. Kveryone there thinks there 
will be fighting. They say the troops will never accept Khan 
tSingli as their dewan instead of Moolraj, and the hudmashes of 
the city all seem to bo of the same opinion. 

" They are not, they say, going to submit, like the people 
of Lahore, to be governed by a man who is hut a servant of 
the Feringbees. What they will do I don't know, but the 
place is all in an uproar, and I greatly fear there will be trouble. 
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Now that we know you ave going to remain liere, we shall no 
loDger be anxioua The Ghoorkas and the guns can defend the 
place if the Sikh cavalry go over, and at any rate we will have 
Sheik and our own horses saddled and in readiness either for 
fighting or flight" 

The next morning, as soon as Mr. Agnew was up, Percy 
went to him and told him what he had learned from Bhop 
LaL The officer, however, made light of it, " All that was, 
of course, to be expected, Mr. Groves. Soldiers may grumble 
when a leader who has paid and fed them well is removed; 
but one must not take their grumbling in earnest Aa soon as 
they learn that they will not be disbanded, but that their new 
dewan will take them all into his service and will treat them 
well and liberally, they Till soon be contented enough. As to 
the rabble of the town, no doubt they would be ready enough 
for any mischief, providing the troops were with them; but as 
soon as they learn that the fort has been handed over and that 
the troops have accepted Khan Singh as their dewan, they will 
know better than to give trouble. Moolraj is going with us to 
the fort, and his influence wilt easily bring the troops to a 
better frame of mind." 

Percy had so much confidence in Bhop LaJ, and the latter 
was so evidently convinced there was danger of serious 
trouble, that he by no means shared Mr, Agnew's sanguine 
anticipation that all wonld pass off well He felt, however, 
that it would be altogether out of place for him, a newly- 
joined assistant, to urge bis opinion against that of Mr, Agnew, 
and he therefore merely bowed and said; 

" Very well, sir, I hope that it will aU go off weU, and that 
your anticipations as to the troops accepting Khau Singh will 
be realized." 

An hour later Moolraj, with a number of oflicera, rode up 
to the Eedgah. Mr. Agnew, Lieutenant Anderson, and Khan 
Singh mounted, and started with the two companies of Ghoorkas 
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who were to be placed in possession of the fort. Stilt feeling 
extremely uneasy, Percy first looked to the priming of his 
pistols, placed them and his sword in readiness near the table 
at which he was sitting, and then proceeded to interview the 
natives who came in offering to furnish supplies of grain, 
forage, and other provisions. An hour and half elapsed, and 
then Akram Chnnder came in. 

"Is anything the matter, Akrami" 

" I don't know, sahib. I have iieen on the roof of the house 
looking towards the fort, and it seemed to me half an hour 
since that there waa a sudden confusion at the bridge over the 
ditch. There were a number of men gatbereil round there, 
and directly afterwards I saw a group of horsemen, I think 
Moolraj and his officers, gallop away towards the city. Then 
presently I saw an elephant with a few footmen coming this 
way, but no signs of the white sahibs. The elephant is coming 
hither, and I can see by the trappings that it belongs to a per- 
son of importance. Will you call the troops under arms, sahibi" 

" No; I can't do that until I know something definite. As 
likely as not they will refuse to take orders from me. Besides, 
there can be no danger from this elephant and a handful of 
footmen, and if all is well Mr. Agnew would naturally be very 
indignant at my interference." 

Putting his pistols in his coat pockets and taking his sword 
in hia hand, Percy went to the door. The elephant was now 
but two or three hundred yards distant, but a native who had 
run on ahead waa close at hand. 

"My master. Rung Ram, brother of the Dewan Moolraj, 
sends his greeting. The white officer is badly hurt, and he is 
bringing him hither; he and Khan Singh have themselves 
bound up his wounds as they brought him along in the 
howdah." 

Percy at once called the servants to the door and then 
hurried forward to meet the coming party, anxious to discover 
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which officer it was that had been wounded. When he came 
up with them he saw Mr. Agnew supported in his seat by 
Rimg Ram and Khan Singh. He was conacioos, and leaniog 
forward said to Percy : 

"Order the troops under arms at once, Mr. Grovea" 

Percy hurried away to the camp, and in two laiButes the 
trumpets were calling to arms and the men hurrying out from 
their tents, surprised at this sudden summons. As soon as 
he saw that the troops were falling in, Percy returned to the 
bouse. Mr. Agnew bad been carried into his room and laid 
on the conch. 

" Vou were right, Mr. Groves, and I regret that I did not 
treat the warning you gave me as one of importance. Sit 
down, please, and take pen and paper. 1 must send ofT a 
despatch at once to Sir Frederick Currie. I am too weak to 
talk much, and you will learn what has happened from the 
despatch I dictate to you." 

Percy was about to begin when Bhop Lai entered. 

"There are a party of Ghoorkas carrying a iitter approach- 
ing, sahib." 

"Go out at once, Mr. Groves, and see if it is Anderson tbey 
are bringing in. I did not know what had become of him, and 
am most anxious concerning his fate." 

"Your horse is ready, saliib," Bhop Lai said as Percy 
hurried out 

"Bring it round at once, and mount your own and ride 
with me." 

The party were still but half-way between the fort and the 
Eedgah when Percy started, and dashing forward at full gallop 
he was soon alongside. Lieutenant Anderson was lying motion- 
less on the litter. 

" Is he dead?" Percy asked as he reined up his horse. 

"iHo, sahib; he is insensible from loss of blood, but his 
heart beats." 
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"How did it happen 1" Percy asked the native officer in 
command of the party. 

"1 had just placed the sentriea at the gate when, as the two 
officers rode over the bridge, one of Moolraj's soldiers who was 
standing on it rushed at the Sahib Agnew, knocked him off 
his horse with a spear, and then struck him ttvice with a 
sword. Then a trooper of the escort who was riding behind 
him spurred his horse forward against the sahib's assailant, 
and knocked him into the ditch. Lieutenant Anderson raised 
the Saliib Agnew. Moolraj, who was riding by him, pushed 
on across the bridge, and forcing his horse through the crowd 
rode away. A sirdar on an elephant then came forward, and 
the sahib was lifted into the hvwdah. Khan Singh got off his 
horse, and also mounted with the airdar and Mr. Agnew. It 
seemed to me that all was over. Our men, who had piled 
their arms, had run to them when I cried out; but directly 
afterwards some of Moolraj's own party rushed at Lieutenant 
Anderson as he was remounting his horse and cut him down. 
They then rode off and the crowd dispersed, fearing no doubt 
that our men, who now crowded the wall, would fire on them; 
but this we did not do; we had no one to give orders, and 
feared that if we fired it might make matters worse. So when 
the place was clear I went out with this party, and finding 
that the white officer still lived, thought it best to bring him 
here at once." 

While the native officer had been telling the story the party 
with the dhovly had continued their way, and Percy rode forward 
at full speed to acquaint Mr. Agnew with what bad happened. 

" Order that everything possible shall be done for him," Mr. 
Agnew said when he had made his report, " and go on witli 
the despatch. Every moment is of importance. I will tell you 
what happened first; and you can then tell the rest as you 
have heard it, for I myself know nothing about it" 

Mr. Agnew then dictated the first part of the despatch, saying 
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that he had entered the fort with Moolraj and Khan Singh. 
The former had handed over the keye to him, the Ghoorkas 
had taken possession and had replaced the Mooltan sentries. 
Seeing that Moolraj's aoldiere looked sullen and discontented 
Mr. Agnew addressed them, telling them that they would not 
lose by the change of governors, but that their services would 
be retained on the same terms as before. Then, thinking by 
their manner that be had allayed their discontent, be had 
ridden out of the fort He was conscious of receiving a heavy 
blow that knocked him from his seat, and remembered nothing 
more nntil he found himself in a koudah on an elephant, with 
Rung Ram, who had been introduced to him as Moolraj's 
brother-in-law, bandaging up his wounds. 

When Percy had written the native officer's report of the 
afTair, Mr. Agnew dictated an earnest appeal to the Resident to 
send forward troops with all possible speed, as it was likely they 
would be besieged in the building, which certainly could not 
hold out for many days against the whole force at Mooltan. 

This letter was at once sent off, and another was then dic- 
tated to Lieutenant Edwardes, a young political officer who bad 
with him a Sikh force of twelve companies of infantry, three 
hundred and fifty troopers, two cannon, and two camel guns. He 
was on the other side of the Indus, and was occupied in settling 
the country and collecting revenue. Lieutenant Edwardes was 
m^ed to advance immediately with all speed to his assistance. 

This letter also despatched, Mr. Agnew dictated a letter to 
Moolraj calling upon him to prove that he was innocent of all 
i.'omplicity in the attacks by at once arresting the criminals and 
coming in in person to the Eedgah. At the time that Moolraj 
received this letter he was presiding over a council, while the 
garrison, which was composed of Afghans, Hindus, and Sikhs, 
were taking the oath of allegiance to him. He briefly replied 
to Mr. Agnew's letter, saying that he could not comply with 
hia request, for the garrison. of the fort were all in rebellion, 
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am', the British officen had better look to their own safety. On 
the following evening a strong body of Moolraj'a cavalry swept 
down and carried off the whole of the baggage animals of the 
force, the troops offering no active opposition. As, with the 
loss of the baggac;e animals, there was no possibility of the 
column retiring, the force was called into the building and 
ordered to prepare to repel an attack. Mr. Agnew was now 
60 far recovered as to be able to get np and to issue the neces- 
sary instructions to the native officers. 

"Tilings took very bad, sahib," Bhop Lai said as he and his 
comrade came into Percy's room when he went in with the 
intention of snatching a few hours' sleep, as he had been up 
the whole night before with Lieutenant Anderson. 

" You think we shall not be able to defend ourselves until 
help comesT" Percy asked. 

"There will be no defence at all, sahib. There have been 
men all day in camp moving about under pretence of selling 
things, but really as messengers from Moolraj and his oflicers, 
calling upon the men not to fire upon their brethren, but to 
join tbose who were resolved to fight to the death against the 
Ferioghees and the traitor Lahore government who are their 
servants. All in Mooltan — Sikh, Mohammedan, and Hindu — 
had united for the common cause. Moreover, resistance, it was 
said, would bo vain; no help could reach the Eedgah, and all 
who drew sword in defence of the Feringhees would be slain." 

"And were they successful, Bhop Lall" 

"You will see, sahib, that not a shot wilt be fired when 
Moolraj advances against the placa" 

Percy went down again to ^Ir. Agnew, and told him what he 
had heard. 

" I cannot doubt what you tell me, Mr. Groves; your man's in- 
formation proved right before. But in any case there is nothing 
to be done. Anderson can scarcely stand. I am not fit to be out 
of bed. You and your two men, with perhaps the moon^is, 
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seem to be alone to be relied on; and I need not say that 
resistance, even by two or three hundred men, would be hope- 
less, and would but entul the death of all Escape, as far as 
Anderson and myself are concerned, is out of the questJoa 
We could not sit our horsea half a mile, and the motion would 
cause our wouods to burst out bleeding again at once. It is not 
to be thought of. Danger for us there can be none. Moolraj 
can have do object in murdering two defenceless men, espe- 
cially as he must know that such a crime would never be 
foi^ven, and would involve him in a depurate war with Eng- 
land. At present he can assert that the attack upon us was 
the work of fanatics, and that he regrets the matter greatly, 
as, although determined to free himself from the dictation of 
Lahore, he had no thought of any hostility towards the British. 
Our lives, therefore, are perfectly safe. But I see no nse in 
your waiting to s)iare the captivity that we may probably have 
to undei^ for a time, and I should recommend you to mount 
and ride off with your two men this evening." 

" I can't do that, sir," Percy said bluntly. " I cannot desert 
you and Mr. Anderson, wounded as you are. It is possible, 
too, that the troops will, after all, prove faithful. But in any 
case it is impossible that I should leave you. It would be a 
bad beginning indeed of my service in the Company were I 
to run away and leave two of its wounded officers behind 
me." 

Mr. Agnew was silent for a minute. "I cannot press the point, 
Mr. Groves," he said gravely, "for I feel that were I placed 
as you are I might myself disobey instructions. Stay, there- 
fore, if you will; but I give you my stringent orders, and I will 
write them down and hand them to you in the morning, that 
if the troops here mutiny and surrender the place to Moolraj 
you are, if possible, to effect your escape and carry the news at 
full speed to Lieutenant Edwardea. If be marches on alone, 
ignorant of what has happened here, he will be met and over- 
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whelmed by the whole of Moolraj's forces, and it is even pro- 
bable that his troops, when they hear that those here have 
fraternized with the enemy, may also go over in a body. But 
whether they do so or not, it is of the highest importance that 
you should warn Lieutenant Edwardes of the treachery of the 
troops here. 1 shall put that down in writing in the morning, 
and I rely upon you to carry out the order. You can do no 
possible good to us by staying, and would probably indeed do 
us harm, as it might excite the passions of the Mooltan men 
when they enter to see one of us still uninjured, and blood 
once shed we might all be killed," 

" Very well, sir; if you give me the written order I shall, of 
course, obey it, and, indeed, I acknowledge that your view of 
the matter seems to me unanswerable. The destruction of Lieu- 
tenant Edwardes' force would be a great misfortune, for it 
would immensely encourage the peojile here, and would enable 
them to make all their preparations for war undisturbed, as it 
would be a long while before the Lahore people could get 
together an army capable of capturing Mooltan. 

" I see that I cannot be of use to you, and I agree with you. 
Moolraj will naturally protect you and treat you well, as he 
cannot wish to bring down the vengeance of the government of 
India upon him." 

The two men were still waiting in Percy's room when he 
returned to it. 

"Get the horses in readiness to mount at any moment," he 
said. "I have Mr. Agnew's orders that if the troops here join 
Moolraj, I am to ride at all speed to carry the news to Lieu- 
tenant Edwardes, who was ordered to advance from Dera-Fut- 
teh-Khan and to cross the ferry at Leia, where I shall probably 
find him. It is ninety miles away, but our horses will carry us 
thera" 

" It would be better to start to-night, sahib. We shall be 
hotly pursued if we go oiT in the daytime." 
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"I know that," Percy replied; "but it must be risked. 
Until it is certain that tlie troops bere intend to join Moolraj 
I cannot ga" 

"Very well, sahib, whatever are your orders we shall obey 
them. If we get but a fair etart there are oot many horsea in 
Mooltan that will be able to overtake as." 

" That is so, Bhop Lai ; and any that do come up with us we 
shall probably be able to give a good account of." 

" We will watch by turns to-night, sahib; it is possible these 
rascals may intend to surrender the place to Moolraj before 
morning," 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

THE NEWS OF THE MASSACRE. 

THE Di'ght of the 19th of April passed off quietly. In the 
tnomiag tho guns of the fort opened fire against tlie 
Eedgah. A single shot only was fired in reply by the battery 
of the garrison, and then the whole of the artillerymen quitted 
their guns. The fort continued to fire for some fcinie, but, the 
distance was too great for any damage to be done, and the tire 
presently ceased. Mr. Agnew and Percy went to the gunners 
and exhorted them to return to their duty, but the men listened 
in sullen silence and gradually dispersed. In a short time they 
began to leave the building in parties of twos and threes, and 
by mid-day half the garrison had deserted. 

" Here are your orders, Mr. Gi'oves," Mr. Agnew said, placing 
a letter in Percy's hands. " You can use your own judgment as 
to going now or waiting until nightfall My own opinion is, that 
it would be best for you to start at once. I do not know why 
Moolraj delays, for he must know tliat he will meet with no 
resistance. However, at night the place may be surrounded, 
and you might have more difficulty in getting off. In the 
next place, as you are ignorant of the country, you might miss 
your way and lose much precious time. And lastly, every 
hour is of consequence to Edwardes. Even now emissaries 
from Mooltan may be at work among his troops. I have men- 
tioned in my orders that as the troops here have i-efnsed to 
fire and are deserting in great numbers, it is evident that 
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Moolraj can enter whenever he chooses; and as it is of para- 
mount importanoe to vam Lieutenant Edwardea to arrest 
hie march, I have ordered you to start immediately, as you 
have expressed your willingness to undertake the service, 
although it is undoubtedly one of great danger. I have said 
that your own wishes would have led you to remain here with 
myself and Anderson and to share our fata whatever it might 
be, but that you have yielded to my anxiety that Lieutenant 
Edwardea should be waraed. I have also inclosed a note to 
Edwardes, saying that your services will be at hia disposal 
until you receive orders from the Eesident^" 

" I will start at once, sir, as you think it best," Percy said, 
much moved at the thoughtful kindness of the wounded 
officer; "and there is little doubt I shall get through safely. 
I am splendidly mounted, and my men have also very good 
horses. I trust, sir, that I shall ero long meet you again." 

"I hope so, confidently, Mr. Groves. It is evidently Mool- 
raj's interest to treat us well, even if he keeps us as hostages, 
and I cannot think there is any danger. Good-bye, lad, and 
a safe ride to you!" 

Percy then went in and said good-bye to Lieutenant Ander- 
son, and with a heavy heart went out to his men. 

"I am ready to start," he said; "get the horses to the back 
entrance without attracting more notice than you can help. 
These fellows might oppose our leaving. I will follow you in 
a minute or two and join you at the gate." 

"There are many more of them about there, sahib, than 
there are at the main entrance. They are slinking away by 
scores, and I do not think that there is even a sentry on guard 
at this end. If we bring the horses up here and you mount, 
Akram Chunder shall mount also and lead my horse. I will 
run forward and unbar the gate, and if any of the fellows 
standing about interfere with me the three of us will be able 
to overpower them. We will have our pistols in readinras." 
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"Very veil, perhaps that will be the best plan. I see there 
are very few of them about here. Do you fetch up the horses 
at ODce; I will get a couple of bottlea of wine and some bread 
for onr journey." 

Percy was at the door of the court-yard again before the 
men came np with the horses. As they did so several of the 
soldiers standing about moved forward with scowling faces. 
They were, however, unarmed, having ostentatiously piled their 
muskets when the firing ceased. Percy drew the pistols from 
his holster, slipped the bottles and bread into their place, and 
leapt into the saddle. 

"Stand back, men," he said authoritatively; "any one who 
interferes with us will get a bullet in his head. Keep abreast 
of me, Akram," he went on; "lead the other horse between 

Bhop Lai ran forward ahead to the gate and began to undo 
the bars. Several of the men loitering near ran to stop him, 
but as Percy and Akram rode up they shrank back from the 
four levelled pistols. Bhop Lai threw the gate open, and leap- 
ing on his horse they rode out together, regardless of the angry 
shouts that pursued them. 

" We will ride quietly for a while," Percy said, reining his 
horse into a canter when they had gone a few hundred yards. 
"We shall be within sight of the walls of Mooltan as we ride 
along between it and the river, and if we are galloping hard 
they may suspect something. The great point is to get to the 
ferry at Beelun before they are close to us. Once across we 
can langh at them." 

When they had gone half a mile Akram Chunder looked 
back. 

" They are after us, sahib. There are fifty horsemen at least 
just coming out from behind the £edgah, and," he added, 
"there are four men away to our right galloping at the top of 
their speed towards Mooltan." 
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" TheD we will quicken our pace," Percy aaid, teaching his 
horse with his heel "We have six miles to ride to the 
ferry. We will gain another quarter of a mile on them if 
we can." 

The horses were now put to their full speed and went along 
at almost racing pace. When abreast of the fort of Mooltan, 
which lay a mile away on their right, they could perceive that 
they had sensibly increased their le&d. They had gone a 
quarter of a mile further when there was the boom of a heavy 
cannon, and a ball ploughed up the field a short distance be- 
hind them. 

" I expected that," Percy said. " Those fellows from Eedgah 
have taken them the news of onr escape. They are only 
wasting their shot. The betting is a thousand to one against 
their hitting us at this distance, going the pace we are." 

Six guns were fired, but none of the shots came as near them 
as the first bad done, and in twenty minutes they drew up their 
horses at the ferry. The boat was not there but was coming 
across and was within a conple of hundred yards of the shore. 

" Do you dismount, sahib, and stand by your horse," Akram 
Chunder said; "they will take us for natives. Bub if they see 
you they may refuse to bring their boat up, for the sound of 
the cannon will have told them that something is wrong." 

Percy did as his follower suggested. 

"How slowly they come!" he said impatiently. 

"There is time, sahib; it would not do to shout to them to 
hurry. We will dismount and lead our horses down to the 
water's edge ; if you keep close to their heels you will not be 
noticed." 

Some twenty country people got out of the boat when it 
touched the shore. Percy's men at once led their horses on 
board and he followed. The four boatmen looked surprised at 
seeing an fingUshman, but made no remark. 

" Push off at once," Bhop Lai said. 
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"We are going ashore to get our meal," one of the men 
replied; " we shall not start till we have got a boat-load." 

" Yoa will go at once," Bhop Lai said, drawing a pistoL " I 
will pay you as much as a whole boat-load would do, but I have 
no time to sparer" 

As the others also drew their pistols the men sullenly thrust 
their poles into the water and pushed o£ They had gone less 
than a hundred yards when a body of horsemen rode furiously 
down to the water's edge and shouted to them to return. 

"Go on," Percy said authoritatively; "if one of you hesitates 
for a moment, he is a dead man." 

Seeing that the boat continued its way the sowars opened 
fire with their pistols, hut though the balls fell round the boat 
the distance was too great for accurate shooting, and in two 
or three minutes they were altogether beyond range, the men 
poling lustily now so as to place themselves out of danger. 
The Indus is of great width at this point, but the waters are 
comparatively shallow and the stream gentle, and in an hour 
they gained the opposite shora Percy had directed them to 
make for a point half a mile below the town of Kote, instead 
of the ordinary landing-place, where they might have encoun- 
tered a number of people waiting for the boat to return, as the 
traffic was considerable and they had on their way across met 
two laden boats. As the water was shallow they had to get the 
horses over the side fifty yards from shore, and then, having 
well paid the boatmen, they rode to the bank. Cutting across 
the fields they avoided the town altogether, and struck the 
road a mile beyond it Before leaving the river bank they 
aaw that there were seven or eight loaded boats half-way over, 
the troopers having doubtless seized some of the country craft 
to convey them across. 

" We shall be three or four miles on our way before they 
have alt landed and mounted." Akram Chunder said. " We 
shall see no more of them." 
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The road was a good one, and for some time they rode fast; 
then they reined in their horses and proceeded at a slower 
pace. 

" We haTfl ninety miles in all to do," Percy said, "and w« 
must not risk foundering the hoi^s. They have had no 
exe'rcise since they left Lahore and ve must hosband their 
strength. The troopera are not likely to pursue more than 
thirty miles from the ferry at the outside, perhapa not half that 
When they learn that we are keeping oar distance ahead of 
them they will see that they have little chance of overtaking 
us and will not care about killing their horses in a hopeless 
pursuit" 

Whenever they passed through a villi^e they went through 
at a regular pace as if in no way pressed for time. The natives 
were doubtlcEs aware of the attack on the two English officers, 
but could hardly know that the Sikh troops had proved faith- 
less, and would imagine that the white officer and his two 
men were riding ahead of that force on its way to join Lieu- 
tenant Edwardes. Before leading the horses out from the 
stable the men had filled their bags with grain, and after riding 
twenty miles from the ferry they stopped for two hours under 
some trees on elevated ground, where they could command a view 
down the long straight road two or three miles. As there were 
no signs of their pursuers at the end of that time they felt sure 
that tJiese had given the chase up as hopeless, and therefore 
continued their journey at the pace the horses could beet keep 
up. Soon after they started night fell, and the riding was 
much more pleasant than it had been during the heat. 

They halted again for three hours at midnight, finished their 
bread and wine, and gave the horses another good feed. At 
eight o'clock in the morning they approached Leia, but bearing 
from some peasants that no force had arrived there up to the 
previous evening, they made a circuit of the town and crossed 
the river at the ferry, two or three miles distant from it As 
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they rode into the next village they saw that the street was 
crowded with Sikh soldiers, who were engaged in cooking their 
food. 

"Are you from Mooltan)" a young officer asked, running 
out as they drew rein at the house where they had been told 
Lieutenant Edwardes had taken up bis quarters. 

" We are," Percy said, as he threw himself off his horse. 
" We left the Eedgah at one o'clock yesterday." 

"How are Agnew and AndersonT Doing well, I hopel" 

" Tbey were both doing well when I left them, aa far as their 
wounds went; but they are in a desperate position." 

"Why, the place is a strong one; I know it well," Lieu- 
tenant Edwardes said. " Twelve hundred men with a battery 
of artillery ought to be able to hold it at least some days 
against all the troops in Mooltan." 

"They might have done so if the troops had fought," 
Percy said; "but they have gone over to Moolraj. Half of 
them had left when I came away, and the others were leaving 
fast. I do not think there would be a score of men left them by 
sunset yesterday. I have a note for you, and I shall be glad if 
you will read Mr. Agnew's written orders to me. You will see 
that I did not leave the two wounded officers willingly." 

By this time they had entered the house. 

" Sit down and take something to eat while I glance through 
these papers. Mr. Agnew does you full justice," he went on, 
more warmly than he had before spoken, after reading the two 
documents. " You were, of course, obliged to obey orders, and 
could have been of no use to them under the circumstances. 
Agnew was evidently thinking much more of me than of him- 
self. What do you think will happen to themV 

" Mr. Agnew was perfectly confident that as it was clearly 
to the interest of Moolraj not to draw the English into the 
quarrel between him and Lahore, he would protect and take 
good care of them." 
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"I Binceraly hope bo," Lieutenant Edwardes replied; "but 
Moolraj showed a very hostile front to us when Napier passed 
through with his force to join Sir Hugh Gough. He professed 
to stand neutral, but there was no doubt he would not have 
been neutral had he dared fight. Besides, there are the Mooltan 
rabble to deal with. Agnew would have done better to surrender 
at once to Moolraj directly he saw that the Sikhs had turned 
traitors. If he puts it off till night the budmashes of Mooltan, 
knowing that the Eedgah is no longer defended, may take the 
matter in hand, in which case I would not give a rupee for the 
lives of the two Englishmen." 

"When did the messenger reach you with the news I" Percy 
asked. 

" At eight o'clock last night. So you have gained some four- 
teen hours upon him, as the despatch is dated half-past eleven." 

" I was well mounted," Percy said. " I might have been 
here some hours earlier, hut my horse is a very valuable one, 
and I knew that an hour or two could make little difference." 

" I sent off a messenger as soon as I gob Agnew's despatch, 
to Lieutenant Taylor, who is with General Van Cortlandt, who 
is, as I daresay you know, an officer in the Sikh service at 
Bunnoo, begging him to send me a regiment of cavaliy and 
four guns at once. I then issued orders for my force to start 
at daylight, and we have marched twelve miles. I intended 
to go on to Leia and halt there for the night and to move 
forward quietly til! Van Cortlandt'a detachment joined me, 
and then push forward with all speed. What you have told 
me now, of course, changes the situation altogether. I shall go 
forward to Leia as I intended, but shall halt there and intrench 
myself, and wait to be attacked. I may be able to raise my 
force considerably from the Pathan portion of the population, 
between whom and the Sikhs there is a long-standing enmity. 
I see Mr. Agnew has placed your services at my disposal, Mr. 
Groves. I shall bo glad indeed to have an Englishman with 
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me. It is a great relief to have someone to chat with and 
diBcusB matters in one's own language. Of coarse you are 
quite new to this district I suppose you have onljr just come 
np country. You have dropped, indeed, into a very hot 
comer for a young civilian." 

Percy laughed " I daresay you think I look very young 
even for a young civilian, Mr. Edwardes." 

Lieutenant E^iwardes joined in the laugh. 

" Well, I was thinking so. Of course you must be twenty 
or you would not have been sent up from Calcutta, but you do 
not look more than eighteen." 

"I am a month or two under that age," Percy aaid; "but I 
do know the country pretty well, though not on this side of 
the Funjaub; and in fact I speak both Punjaubi and Pathan 
almost as well as I do English." He then gave Lieutenant 
Edwardes a sketch of bis hfe since his arrival in India. 

"I congratulate myself very heartily," Lieutenant Edwardes 
said cordially. "You will indeed be of assistance to me. I 
can quite understand now your being in the service so young 
and your being appointed as assistant to Agnew. It will be an 
immense comfort to me having with me one who understands 
the people so thoroughly, and can speak both with the Sikhs 
and Afghans. But it is time for me to be moving forward, or 
I shall not get my men across in time to occupy Leia before 
nightfall I will leave a party of fifty men here, so you and 
your two followers can rest yourselves and your horses and 
join me to-morrow." 

"Thank you. 1 feel quite capable of going on with you, 
but I certainly should be glad to let the horses have twenty- 
four hours' rest after doing something like a hundred miles 
since they started yesterday." 

" You may as well take possession of these quarters. I think 
it is the best house in the place, and as the owners are Afghans 
they are ready to do anything they can for ua" 
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A quarter of an hour later the Sikhs started on their forward 
march. Percy found his men bad been told that they were to 
have a halt till the following morning, and so, after seeing 
they had comfortable quarters and paying a visit to his horse, 
he lay down and slept until evening. Then he got up and had 
a meal, walked round the village and had a talk with the Sikh 
officer of the detachment, and then turned in again until the 
next morning, when, aa soon as the sun was up, he started 
with the detachment, and presently joined Lieutenant Ed- 
wardes at Leia The latter had occupied the town without 
opposition, Moolraj's governor, with the small body of troops 
he had with him, having retired at his approach. 

The next few days were occupied in throwing up intrcncb- 
mente ronnd the town. They heard that Moolraj was about 
to cross the Chenab with five thousand men on his way to 
attack them, but as he hoped that Van Cortlandt's regiment 
with the four guns would join him before Moolraj could arrive, 
Lieutenant Edwardes determined to maintain his position 
One morning, however, he came with a serious face into Percy's 
room. 

"I have terrible news," he said; "a messenger has just re- 
turned-^the one I sent with a letter to Mr. Agnew telling him 
that I would be with him as soon as possible. On the way he 
met Moolraj's force, and, mingling with them, learned what 
had happened at Mooltan after you left. By nightfall there 
remained at the Eedgah only some twelve men, the native 
clerks, and the officers' servants. Mr. Agnew had already sent 
to Moolraj to say that he was ready to surrender, and begging 
him to come in person to take over the place. Whether Mool- 
raj delayed purposely in order that the work should be finished 
before he arrived was a matter of doubt, but at any rate 
* he did not come. Soon after dark a mob of the ruffians of 
the town with some soldiers, among whom were many of the 
Sikh mutineers, proceeded to the Eedgah, burst in the doors. 
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aud with shoute of "Death to the Feringheesl" rushed in. Mr. 
Agnew was sitting by the bedside of Anderson. They had 
beard the tumult of the approaching mob, and doubtless felt 
that their fate was at hand. Agnevr rose as they eaterod, and 
was cut down at once and despatched by two or three blowa 
They then rushed at Anderson and hacked him to pieces." 

"This is terrible indeed," Percy said, much moved at the 
news of the death of the two gentlemen with whom he had 
spent the last fortnight. " Do you think that Moolraj was 
a party to this atrocity?" 

" They say that Agnew's head was taken to him, and, in his 
presence and with his apparent approval, treated with every 
indignity. Certainly he rewarded his murderer with a large 
prdsent and a robe of honour, and also gave presents to the 
man who had taken the principal part in the murder of 
Anderson. From my own knowledge of Moolraj, although he 
is doubtless ambitious, I should say that he is a weak man, with- 
out courage or resolutloa I do not think he had anything to 
do with the first attack on the two officers, but seeing that 
the harm was done, knowing that he would be blamed for it, 
and being really in the hands of his turbulent soldiery, he 
resolved to throw in his lot with them, and from that moment 
he was, like many other timid men when driven to the wall, in 
favour of desperate measures. He would, no doubt, consider 
that by allowing, if he did not direct, the murder of the two 
officers, he bound the soldiers all the more closely to his 
interests, as the deed would put an end to all possibility of 
a reconciliation. 

"Of course this sad affair altogether alters my position. I 
was ready to push forward at all hazards until I heard from 
you that the Sikhs had mutinied; then the necessity for 
speed was at an end, for it was evident that the Eedgah would 
be captured the day you left. Another serious circumstance 
has occurred that renders it more than doubtful whether 
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I can maintain myself here. One of the oittive officers hu 
juab brought me a document that has fallen into his hands. 
It is an address from the Sikhs who deserted at the Kedgah to 
the men here, calling upon them to join their countrymen and 
make common cause against the English, for that all the Pun- 
jaub vas about to take up arms against the Feringhees. The 
worst of it is, the ofBcer says that from what he learns this 
document has been here for the last two days, and has been 
read by ail the soldiers; and if that is the case I can no longer 
place the slightest reliance upon them. 

"lam desirous of holding on here until the Isst moment for 
two reasons. I hear that Moolraj has sent men all over the 
country to enlist the Patbans. They are by far the most 
warlike people here, and will certainly take service with him 
unless they take service with me. For choice perhaps they 
would join me, because they have no love of the Sikhs, who 
conquered their country. So long, then, as I remain here they 
will believe that the success of Moolraj is not assured, and 
not only shall we get a large number of valuable recruits, but 
prevent their going to Mooltaa In the nest place, I have 
to pay the men 1 enlist, and to do so I must collect, as far 
as possible.the revenues of the districts in this neighbourhood, 
for the money, like the recruits, will go to Mooltan if it 
does not come to me. So you see it is of the greatest import- 
ance that I should hold on here as long as possible in spite of 
this ugly business of the Sikhs. I wish I could get rid of 
them altogether, but that, until I can get together a strong 
force of Pathans, is impossible." 

Percy was greatly struck with the energy and firmness of 
the young officer. Edwardes had for the p;ist year been act- 
ing as political agent in the greater part of the district between 
the Indus and the foot of the mountains, and had also com- 
pletely pacified Sunnoo, a most turbulent district, inhabited by 
tribes of the Afghan race who had for five-and-twenty years 
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sncceBsfollf resisted the efTorta of the Sikhs to conquer them, 
while he had so completely gained their confidence that at his 
bidding they levelled the four hundred forts that constituted 
the strength of their country, and many of them had already 
Bent in offers of service. 

For the next two or three days there was no outward change 
in the position. A good many Afghans were recruited, and 
messengers had arrived, saying that the whole of Van Oort- 
landt's force were on the march to join bim; but as these had 
not arrived, while Moolraj's force, which wag provided with 
eighty guns, had approached within a day's march, Edwardes 
deemed that it would be imprudent to remain longer when 
be was more than doubtful of the fidelity of two-tliirds of bis 
men. He accordingly evacuated Leia and recrossed the InduR. 
He had hardly done so when he received news that the bulk 
of the enemy's army had suddenly changed their course and 
marched north; and he therefore directed a body of some two 
hundred Pathana who had not yet crossed the river to remain 
ther& Four hundred of the enemy occupied Leia, and the 
Pathans were ordered to retire across the river if they advanced. 
Thinking it probable that they would not do so, as a retreat is of 
all things the most distasteful to men of this race, he sent over 
fifty more men to reinforce them. The enemy did advance; the 
Pathans defended the bank of a nullah, and after a time took 
the offensive, rushed across the nullah and fell furiously upon 
the enemy, whom they utterly routed, pursuing them a long 
distance and retaking possession of Leia. The town, however, 
was not retained, for Edwardes bad just received orders to 
undertake no operations on the eastern side of the Indus, but 
to confine himself to preventing the passage of the river by the 
enemy and to maintaining order in his district. He therefore 
marched his whole force a few miles up the nver to the fort of 
Girang, where he awaited the arrival of General Cortlandt with 
bis command. 
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That officer joined him there ou the 4th of May, with the 
Mohammedan regiment of Loobdan Khan and a battery of six 
guns. Moolraj did not attempt to cross the river, and by the 19th 
further reinforcements had arrived, bringing up Edwardee' force 
toabout fourthousand eight hundred men, of whom four thousand 
were believed to be faitMul, while the eight hundred Sikhs were 
known to be disaffected. More than this, he had heard from 
Bhawul Khan, the Rajah of Bhawulpoor, a state on the southern 
side of the river Ghara, that he was ready to move in a short 
time against Mooltan from the south, and with this assistance 
Lieutenant Edwardes felt strong enough tooffer to undertake the 
blockade of Mooltan for the rest of the hot season and through 
the rains, if commissioned to do. The first step taken, however, 
vras the capture of Dera-Ghazee-Khan, a strong place on the 
western bank of the Indus, interrupting his communication 
with Bhawnlpoor and forming a strong outlying post to Mool- 
tan. The governorship of this place and the country round 
had been given by Moolraj to one of his followers named Julal 
Khan, belonging to the Lugharee tribe, to the great anger of a 
powerful chief, Kowrah Khau, a personal enemy of Julal. 

Kowrah at once made his submission to the British, and sent 
his son Gholam Hyder with a contingent of men to join 
General Cortlandt^ who was moving with a part of the force to 
besiege the town. On the 20th of May Gholam Hyder told 
General Cortlandt that he vss ready to go on in advance, to 
raise the whole of his father's clan, and with them alone to 
drive Julal Khan and the troops with him across the river. 
General Cortlandt accepted the offer, thongh doubting much 
Gholam Ryder's ability to carry it out. However, the young 
man at once left the column with his contingent and rode 
rapidly on ahead to his father's placa 

Having obtained the latter's consent, messengers were sent 
ofT in all directions to call upon the tribe to assemble, and the 
same night a desperate attack was made upon the town. The 
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men of the Lugharee tribe, who formed the principal part of 
the garrison, fought stoutly, and the combat continued without 
succeas on either side; but when morning broke Gholam Hyder 
Khan led his men forward with such bravery that after a severe 
hand-to-band contest he gained a complete victory, killing num- 
bers of the Lugbarees, among whom was one of their chiefs, and 
making another prisoner. Some of the garrison shut them- 
selves in the fort, but capitulated in a few hours on condition 
of being allowed to cross the river unmolested. Moolraj's force 
moved to Koreysbee with the intention of crossing by boat and 
retaking the town, Uid, failing in doing this, of opposing any 
attempt on the part of Edwardes to cross. 

They found that the boats had been removed, and the two 
armies remained for over a week watching each other across 
the wide river. Kowrah Khan and his son received the thanks 
of Sir Frederick Currie, and the durbar bestowed an additional 
rank upon them- They shortly afterwards joined the army 
with four hundred horsemen of tbeir tribe, who fought gallantly 
through the whole campaign. They received no pay for their 
services, but at the end of the war were rewarded by the grant 
of an estate and pension. 

By this time, although communications were still uncertain. 
Lieutenant Edwardes learnt that, for the present, no British 
force would advance against Mooltan. The commander-in- 
chief felt that, in the first place, no confidence whatever could 
be placed upon the Sikhs, who would be a source of danger 
rather than of aid. In the second, it would take a consider- 
able time to collect an army sufficiently large for the purpose. 
Lastly, it was considered extremely unadvisable to engine a 
large British force upon arduous operations during the hot 
season. The rebellion of Moolraj was against the Sikb gov- 
ernment, and the durbar at Lahore was called upon to take 
active steps to repress it. Later on Moolraj would be called 
to account by the British for the murder of the two officers. 
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The Lahore government had accordingly despatched three 
columns, who were to convei^e upon Mooltan and blockade the 
town. These were commanded reajiectively by the Eajah Sher 
Singh, Sheik Emamoodeen, and Jowahir Mull Dutt. The Nawab 
of Bhawulpoor's troops were to form a fourth column and to meet 
the others before Mooltan. The three Sikh columns, however, 
made very little progress, the commanders being each doubtful 
what the others would do, and uncertain as to the fidelity of 
their troops. The Nawab o! Bhawulpoor was perfectly ready 
to do his share of the business, but he altogether declined to 
march upon Mooltan until he saw the other columns making 
fair progress in that direction. 

Lieutenant Edwardes, on learning of the hesitation of the 
three Sikh commanders, again wrote offering to undertake 
the blockade of Mooltan with his own force in conjunction 
with that of the Nawab of Bhawulpoor. He had now got rid 
of his Sikh regiment, which he had just sent off accompanied 
by two hundred and fifty Pathan horsemen, and under the 
general command of a Pathsn chief, to garrison the fort of 
Mithun Kote, where they were out of the way of doing mis- 
chief, and far removed from the influence of their co-religionists 
at Mooltaa 

The passage of the Indus at this time was difficult and 
hazardous. Augmented by the melting snow on the hills it 
was rushing down in a mighty river fifteen miles wide, and 
it was impossible for either army to cross in the face of the 
other. At the beginning of June, however, the nawab crossed 
the river and advanced towards Soojabad; and having sent a 
pressing request to Sir Frederick Currie that Edwardes should 
have permission to co-operate with him, the injunction against 
that officer crossing the Indus was removed, to his immense 
satisfaction and that of Percy. 

By this time the Pathan force had increased to three thou- 
sand men, while two thousand of the same race had joined 
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General Cortlandt, so that it w&s possible to leave a force 
sufficient to eDsure order in the district west of the Indus, and 
yet to carry a considerable number to reinforce the uawaK 
The prospect was all the brighter since a Pathan officer who 
had come to Leia when Edwardes occupied that town, under 
the pretence of negotiating on the part of Moolraj, now sent 
him information that the Pathan officers at Mooltan, who had 
from the first taken no part in the attack on the Eedgah, and 
were altogether opposed to the war, would desert as soon as 
an opportunity offered, and with their men join the BritisL 

Slow as the nawab's advance was, it alarmed Moolraj, and 
his army was ordered to fall back from the Indus and take 
post at Soojabad. Edwardea was well informed by his spies 
of the movements of the enemy. They broke up their camp 
by the river before daylight on the 10th of June, and before 
nightfall he had conveyed a poi-tion of his army across the 
wide river in the great fleet of boats he had collected. General 
Cortlandt was to follow with the rest the next morning, for 
they had been joined by so many of the chiefs from Bunnoo 
and by zemindars of the district, that he had no fear of dis- 
turbance breaking out in las rear, so long at any rate as all 
went well at the front. 

Percy had been very busy during the halt at Dera-Ghazee- 
Khan in marshalling the native levies as they arrived, acting 
as Lieutenant Edwardes' mouthpiece, and paying complimen- 
tary visits to the chiefs and thanking them for their loyalty. 
Bhop Lai had acted as drill-instructor to the Pathan recruits, 
who were formed into companies as they arrived; and Edwardes 
would have appointed hiro to the command of one of these 
bodies, but he declined the offer, saying that although ready to 
aid at other times, in the day of battle his place was by his 
master's side, and nothing would induce him to leave it. Ak- 
ram Chunder, not being able to speak the Pathan language, 
could Dot be utilized in the same way as his comrade, and 
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indeed the Fathans would hardly have obeyed anyone not of 
their own nationality save an Englishman; and ho therefore 
continued hia uBUiil work as Percy's attendant, looking after his 
horse and cooking for him and Lieutenant Edwardes, who took 
their meals together. 

Percy was delighted when a forward move was at last mada 
Lieutenant Edward's had at first thought of attaching him to 
General Cortlandt's column, but he afterwards decided to take 
him with him, feeling how great wa^ the comfort of having 
someone with him to whom he could talk over all his plans 
and difficulties, and whose opinion, however modestly given, 
he came, aa time went on, to regard as valuable. 

When the force reached the opposite bank of the river, Ed- 
wardes learned from coolies who had been forced to assist in 
carrying the enemy's baggage and were now returning to their 
homes, that they had halted at Khangurh. This was a disap- 
pointment, aa it ahowed that they were making for Soojabad 
instead of, as be had hoped, for Mooltan; and a few honrs later 
be received a letter saying that two thousand men with four 
guns had already been sent from Mooltan to Soojabad, and 
orders had been issued for another two thousand men to march 
there. Had the nawab shown a little more activity he could 
easily have possessed himself of Soojabad, in which case the 
army of the Indus must have fallen back to Mooltan, against 
which town the allies could then have marched without oppo- 
sition ; whereas Moolraj was now concentrating his whole force 
at Soojabad, and it was evident that a battle would have to 
be fought there before advancing against Mooltan. 

The next day Edwardes' anxieties were greatly increased by 
the news that the column of Jowahir Mull Dutt, which waa 
at last approaching Leia, was in a state of disorganization, 
and that one of the cavalry rogiraents had deserted and joined 
Moolraj. This fresh proof of the general disaffection of the 
Sikhs was alarming, especially as the Sikh force at Bunnoo 
(W) s 
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was composed almost entirely of old soldiers who had foaght 
against us on the Sutlej. Fearing for the safety of his asaiat- 
ant, Lieutenant Taylor, at that place, he sent him orders to 
leave Bunnoo and establish himself at Dera-lsmail-Khan. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

SEVEN HOUB8 OF SUSPENSE. 

LIEUTENANT EDWARDES pressed forward with all speed, 
in hopes of effecting a junction with the Bhawulpoor force 
before the Mooltan army could fall upon them. Unfortunately 
the River Jelum intervened between the allies, and had the 
rebel army used expedition they could have annihilated the 
Bhawulpoor contingent before Edwardes joined them. The 
latter had already made every preparation for his advance, 
having sent on messengers ahead to collect boats at Korey- 
shee, with instructions that his ally should avoid battle if 
possible and retire before the enemy until joined by him. 

On reaching the Jelum late in the evening he heard that 
the Mooltan force had just arrived at a point three miles 
from the camp of his ally, hut had established themselves and 
evidently did not intend to attack until the nest morning. 
" You had better start at once across the river. Groves, and see 
that the nawab's force is in a position to defend itself if the 
enemy attack before I can get across. Its commander is an 
old man, and, as I hear from our agent. Peer Ibraheem Khan, 
hopelessly muddle-headed and inefficient. You will find Ibia- 
heem himself a thorolighly good and reliable officer, and he will 
aid you in every way. It is he who has got all these boats 
collected in readiness for us. Two or three of the nawab'a 
regiments are commanded by Englishmen. If you lind that the 
general will do nothing, I authorize you to take the command 
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out of hia faaada, and to make the best dispositions you can 
under the advice of Ibratieem. The boats are coming up fast, 
and I shall begin to cross at dajlight with the infantry to aid 
the Bbawulpoor men in keeping the enemy at hayuntil CortUndt 
can get the guns across. Until we have them to help us we shall 
be at a terrible disadvantage, for the enemy have at least twelve 
pieces. Remember to-morrow is the 18th of June, the anni- 
versary of Waterloo; it is a good omen for us." 

As Percy was about to ride down to the river bank a boat 
came across, and he stood chatting with Lieutenant Edvrardes 
until it arrived. It contained a messenger from Peer Ibraheem, 
saying that the force would march down to a point opposite 
the ferry during the night and so cover the crossing. 

"Could you guide this officer," Lieutenant Edwardes said, 
"so that bo can meet the army on the march I" 

The messenger said that lie could do so, and Percy with his 
two men and horses took his place in the boat After two 
hours' ride from the other side of the river they met the head 
of the approaching column, and Percy, hearing that Peer Ibra- 
heem was with the regiment that followed, waited till he came 
along and then handed him a pencil note that Edwardes had 
given him, repeating to Peer Ibraheem the instructions he had 
already given Percy. 

"I am very glad that you have come, sahib," the officer said. 
"Futteh Muhommud pays no attention to what is going on, 
and is in fact no better than an idiot. I received authority 
from Edwardes sahib yesterday to supersede him if it were 
absolutely necessary, but it might possibly cause discontent 
among the troops, and it were better to leave him in nominal 
command," 

The morning was breaking when they approached the river. 
Wlien half a mile distant tliey met three thousand of the 
Pathans, who with fifty mounted chiefs bad effected their 
passage during the night under the command of Foujdar Khan, 
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a capable and energetic native officer who acted aa Edwardes' 
adjutant-general A halt was ordered, and Percy and Peer 
Ibraheem tried to get the men into line and to remedy the 
tremendons confusion that prevailed, baggage animals, wagons, 
elephants, and guns being all mixed up in the column, lliere 
was the more occasion for haste, as the rising sun showed the 
enemy marching towards them. Their object had evidently 
been to take possession of the ferry and thus separate the two 
allied forces; but the night march of the Bhawulpoor men and 
tlie passage of the Pathans had forestalled them, and they at 
once took up their position on the salt hills of the village of 
Noooar and their guns in a few minutea opened. 

Two or three of the nawab's guns were with the greatest 
difficulty extricated from the confused mass and returned the 
fire of the enemy, and the Bhawulpoor men, uttering, as was 
tlieir custom before fighting, the name of the rajah in a sonorous 
shout, ruehed headlong without order or regularity against the 
enemy. In vain Percy and Peer Ibraheem and their own 
ofiicers shouted to them to stand their ground. They went 
forward at a run until they were checked by volleys of 
musketry from the traitorous Sikh troops, while the guns 
swept them with grape. Though accustomed to irregular war- 
fare, the nawab's troops were new to fighting disciplined soldiers, 
and, confounded at the storm of lead and shot to which they 
were exposed, they fell back in disorder. 

At this time Lieutenant Edwardes, who had crossed the river 
in a small boat, arrived upon the spot. He found the most 
utter confusion prevailing; the excitement bad apparently dis- 
sipated the remains of sense in Futteh Muhonunud's brain, and 
the old man was sitting under a tree counting his beads 
apathetically, while a group of officers were standing round 
vainly endeavouring to recall bis shattered senses and to get 
him to issue orders. Lieutenant Edwardes at once took the 
command. He saw at once that after the severe check the 
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Bhawulpoor men had received, and amid the coafiision that 
prevailed, the battle was lost if the enemj at once advanced. 
Turning to Peer Ibraheem, who had just arrived, and the chief 
officers, he pointed out that the enemy had taken up a strong 
position and evidently expected to he attacked, and that there- 
fore they had time to get the men In order and to retrieve the 
day. 

The guns of the nawab were old pieces of various sizes, quite 
unfit for service, and there was no hope of successfully contend- 
ing aguDst the far better gnus and experienced artillerymen of 
the enemy. Nothing could therefore be done until General 
Cortlandt arrived with hia artillery, which was a match for that 
of the Sikhs. He therefore ordered that the troops, after being 
got into order, should all lie down, and that the guns should 
keep up an incessant even if an ineffectual fir& Feeling con- 
fident now that they had a commander on whom they could 
rely, the officere hurried away to carry out their instructions, 
and Bimilar orders were sent to the Pathans, who had with the 
greatest difficulty been restrained from following the example 
of the Bhawulpoor men and rushing against the enemy's 
position. A messenger was instantly sent off to Cortlandt, 
urging him to get his guns across the river with the greatest 
possible despatch and to bring them forward to the field of 
battle. 

Lieutenant Edwardes then rode along the line, and was loudly 
cheered both by the allies and his own men. The latter had 
stuck their standards upright in the tnrf and were lying down 
in a line behind them. When he had made an inspection of the 
line and seen that his orders had been carried out, Edwardes 
despatched another messenger to Cortlandt lest the firet should 
have gone astray, telhng him that he thought it possible to hold 
the position until three o'clock in the afternoon, but that if he 
did not arrive with the guns by that time the battle would be 
lost 
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It was now but eight o'clock in the morning, and for several 
houTH this body of undisciplined troops would have to support 
in patience the fire of the enemy, a situation most trying even 
for the most disciplined soldiers. For six hours it continued with 
out slackening. The enemy's guns were directed principally 
to the right, where the Bhawulpoor artillery continued to fire 
steadily, but sufficient shot fell among the Pathans to work 
them up into a state of desperation, so that numbers kept leap- 
ing to their feet and demanding to be led against the enemy 
instead of lying there to be killed without even firing a shot. 

At two o'clock Futteh Muhommud recovered his senses suffi- 
ciently to issue an order for his army to retire, and as it was 
supposed that the order was authorized by Edwardes it was 
obeyed, and without the latter being aware of what was 
taking place the Bhawulpoor force gradually fell back. From 
his position on the opposite hill Bung Ram, who was In 
command of the enemy, observed the movement and at once 
prepared to take advantage of it He sent forward his cavalry 
to reconnoitre, and moved his infantry and artillery slowly 
down the hilL Hitherto ten camel guns that the Pathans had 
brought across the river with them had been silent, as the 
men were partly concealed in the jungle, and Lieutenant 
Edwardes was anxious to avoid betraying their position and 
drawing the fire of the enemy upon them by the use of these 
small pieces, which could do bnt little execution at that dis- 
tance. 

It was now necessary to run the risk, and the camel guns 
opened upon the enemy's cavalry, who cantered back to their 
lines in disorder. Their guns, however, at once began to play, 
and their shot tore into the jungle, rendering it more difficult 
than ever for Lieutenant Edwardes to restrain the impetuosity 
of his men. The enemy's cavalry soon rallied and again ad- 
vanced. As nothing had been heard of the guns, and the 
moment was most critical, Edwardes ordered Fonjdar and all 
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the chiefs and mounted officers to form into a compact bodjr 
and charge the enemy's cavalry. Delighted at being at last 
employed on service however dangeroos, the brave fellows 
mounted and with a shout charged down upon the enemy, and, 
in spite of their inferior numbers, drove them back in head- 
long flight upon their infantry. They rallied quickly, how- 
ever, and the whole line agfun advanced. 

"I can no longer delay," Lieutenant Edwardessaid to Percy; 
"our only chance is in a general charge. If we remain here we 
muBt be beaten, whereas if we go at them and escape annihila- 
tion by the artillery and musketry as we advance it is just 
possible we may be successful" 

He roee from his seat under a tree to give the order, when 
a bugle sound was heard in the rear. Ab if by magic the 
sound of excited and angry talk along the Pathan line ceased, 
until a minute later the bugle-cail was again heard. 

There was do mistaking it Van Cortlandt's guns had passed 
the river and would soon be at hand, the long and terrible 
time of waiting was over, and at last the tables would be turned. 
Messengers were sent off to the guns to tell their commander 
how ui^nt was the need of their arrival, while officers were 
despatched all along the line of Pathans to bid the men 
stand up, and, when the word was given, to advance in good 
order and in regular line, company by company, against the 
enemy. With shouts of delight the Pathaus sprang to their 
feet, standards were plucked up and waved enthusiastically in 
the air, and then the long line stood panting, eager as grey- 
hounds in the sli|>s, for the order to advance. Soon the rumble 
of guns was heard, and then amid wild cheers the six guns 
passed through a space opened for their passage, unlimbered, 
and opened fire upon the advancing enemy. 

The effect was instantaneous. The Sikhs, believing that the 
day was won, were advancing in good order through the inter- 
vening fields of sugar-cane, breast-high ; but as the balls sung 
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overhead they disappeared from Bight, dropping among the 
canes as suddenly as if each had been mortally strack. They 
had helieved that the only guns opposed to them, those on 
the right, bad left the field, and at the discharge in regular 
order of guns of equal weight and calibre, the truth broke upon 
tbem that the force under the white officer who had so long 
witlistood tbem had crossed the river and was ranged on the 
field before tbem. Not only had the guns arrived, but Van 
Cortlandt bad managed to send two of bis Mussulman infantry 
regiments with them, and these, breathless with the speed at 
which they had hurried after the guns, now came clattering 
up. They were ordered to lie down to the right and left of 
the guns, while the Pathans took post behind them. 

For a few minutes the guns of the contending forces dis- 
charged volleys of grape at each other, but Cortlandt's gunners 
were better trained and cooler. Two of the enemy's pieces were 
silenced and as the men serving the others were in confusion, 
Edwardes gave the word for the Mussulman regiments to 
charge. With a cheer the brave fellows dashed forward at full 
speed, but not so swiftly but that a little party of seven or 
eight of the Fathans' mounted officers dashed past tbem, and 
charging the guns captured two of tbem while the gunners 
were in the act of hastily withdrawing tbem before the ap- 
proach of the charging infantiy. The infantry captured the 
only other gun which awaited the assault During the charge 
Cortlandt's guns poured grape into the canes where the enemy's 
infantry were lying. Hearing their ovni artillery retiring, the 
infantry abandoned their cover and retreated at full speed, 
rallying, however, at the point where their guns halted, when 
the artillery on both sides renewed their dueL The Pathans 
were now ordered to charge, and with a yell expressive of their 
delight at the prospect of avenging their losses during the long 
hours of the day, they rushed forward through the smoke. 

The enemy were nnable to withstand the onset of the brave 
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irregulars aod the two sewly arrived rogimentB, but hastily 
retired, falling more and more into confusion, and pressed in 
their retreat by the eager Pathans, while the oawab'e troops, 
anidous to retrieve their first retreat, now hotly pressed on the 
enemy's left Something hke order was maintained by the 
Sikhs until they reached the crest of the hill on which they had 
been posted during the early hours of the day. Then they 
threw away their arms and fled in utter disorder towards 
Mooltan, pursued by the nawaVs cavalry, and mowed down by 
the guns that opened upon them aa soon as they could be got 
into position on the hill 

Eight out of the ten guns that they had brought from Mooltan 
were captured by the victors. Some twelve hundred were slain, 
and great numbers of the fugitives at once made for their homes. 
Their Pathan cavalry had, for the most part, remained inactive 
during the day, and the heaviest loss fell upon the revolted 
Sikh regiments, the Goorkhas who had so basely deserted 
Agnew suffering very severely. The loss upon the part of the 
allies amounted to three hundred killed or wounded. The 
enemy's tents, ammunition, and stores at Noonar all fell into 
the hands of the victors. 

Percy had remained with Lieutenant Edwardes but a short 
time, having been despatched by him to aid Peer Ibraheem in 
keeping the Bhawulpoor men in their position. When the 
order had come for them to retreat he had made his way as 
rapidly as possible through the jungle to inform Edwardes of 
what had taken place, but arrived only in time to see the chaise 
of the mounted officers. 

" You must get them back into their places again, Groves. 
Here is an order to Peer Ibraheem;" and he scribbled a line 
on the page of a note-book and tore it out " He is to bring 
them back into position again, and to disregard any orders that 
Futteh Muhommud may give." 

Percy hurried away again, and by hia exertions and those 
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of Peer Ibraheem the Bhawulpoor men were brought up in 
time to join in the final chat^e and pursuit of the enemy. He 
accompanied the native cavalry as they chased the fugitives 
across the country, and it was almost dark before he returned 
to the scene of battla Edvrardea shook him warmly by the 
hand as he dismoonted. 

" It has been a great day. Groves, but I would not go through 
those seven hours' waiting t^atn for any money that could be 
offered me; it was an awful time." 

"It was, indeed," Percy agreed. "I thought at one time 
that it was all up with us." 

" So did I. It was well indeed that you were able to bring 
up the nawab'e men in time. They were not wanted for the 
fighting, but if it had not been for their horse the rebels would 
have got away in some sort of order, and their leaders might 
have taken them in a body into Mooltan. As it is, I expect 
the great proportion of them will scatter to their homes. I 
have just sent off a messenger with my report of the engage- 
ment to the ReeidenL It will he a relief to him, for although 
he gave way at last to my entreaties, I know he thought 
I ought never to have crossed the Indus. Now, if they will 
but give us leave, I think that we can take Mooltan." 

A few days later Lieutenant Lake, who had been ^pointed 
political agent to the nawab, arrived at the camp, thereby 
relieving Edwardes of the anxiety caused by the inefficiency of 
Futteh Muhommud, as Lake's authority completely ovenode 
that of the general. He was, too, an intimate friend of 
Edwardes, and being full of life and animation, he was a great 
addition to the pleasure of the little mess. Mai'ching forward, 
they were joined by Sheikh Emamoodeen with the remains of 
his division. His Sikh troops had all deserted him, and be had 
with him but a few Mussulman infantry and a strong body of 
cavalry. 

On the let of July the force started for its last march to- 
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wards Mooltan. They had received news that the Sikh gooroo 
— a man regarded with the greatest veneration — had, after con- 
sulting the stars, declared that day to he a most auspicious one, 
and that Moolraj had decided, therefore, upon again giving 
battle. He came out in great force, and took up his position 
at a bridge across a wide and deep canal. As this could not 
be forced without heavy loss, Edwardea moved along the west 
of the canal towards Mooltan. 

Moolraj followed on the other side of the canal, crossed by a 
bridge near Mooltan, and at one o'clock moved forward against 
Edwardea in order of battle. The Bhawulpoor men, commanded 
by Lieutenant Lake, were on the right; General Cortlandt's 
two regiments and ten guns were on the right centre; the 
Pathan levies were next to these, having on their left Sheikh 
Emamoodeen's troops. The battle began on the right, Lieu- 
tenant Lake seizing some mounds in front of bim, and plac- 
ing his guns there opened a heavy fire on the enemy's left 
This was returned by the Sikh guns, and in a short time 
the battle became general along the whole line. The village of 
Snddoosam was in the centre of the enemy's position. His 
troops lay for the most part concealed in jungle, the guna 
occupying two or three small villages. The allies were superior 
in artillery, and the rebel guns were presently obliged to with- 
draw from their position. 

The order was then given for an advance, and the whole 
line pressed forward. Village after village was captured at the 
point of the bayonet, the Sikhs, inflamed with religious ardour, 
oiTering most determined resistance, favoured by the nature of 
the ground, which was largely covered with jungle and date 
groves and intersected by irrigation canals. There was, how- 
ever, no check in the advance. A brilliant charge was made by 
one of Cortlandt's regiments led by Mr. Quin, a young man 
who had a few days before come up as clerk or writer to 
Lieutenant Edwardes, The guns were captured, the whole 
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line then went forward with a rush, and the enemy broke and 
fled in complete disorder. 

The loss on the part of the allies in killed and wounded was 
under three hundred; that of the enemjr was vastly greater, 
being the result to a large extent of the cowardice of Moolraj, 
who was the first to leave the field, and who, in order to check 
pursuit, planted guns at the bridge over the canal, with orders 
to allow no one to pass. The Sikh fugitives on their arrival 
were fired at by the artillery; the greater part of the crowd, 
pressed hard by their pursuers, forced a passive, but hundreds 
were drowned in trying to cross the canaL At the close of the 
day the allied force halted for the night within range of the 
guns of the fortroaa, 

Percy saw but little of the fight, as early in the advance he 
was struck by a matchlock ball while riding forward with the 
FathoD cavalry. He for a moment lost sensibility and fell. 
When he recovered himself his two followers were beside him. 

"Where am I hit!" be asked. 

"In the left shoulder, sahib; it is a bad wound, and will be 
troublesome, but thanks be to Allah, it might have been much 
worse. Now that you have recovered I will fetch up a dkody 
with its bearers and carry you on after the others. The white 
sahibs will know beat what should be done with your wound." 

A few minutes later Percy was placed in a dhooly, and was 
borne in the rear of the advancing troops, and as soon as these 
halted for the night he wa,s brought forward to the house which 
bad been chosen by Edwardes as his head^^uarters. 

"Not badly hurt, 1 hope, Grovesi" that officer said, running 
out from the bouse as soon as he heard that Percy was outsida 
" I have been wondering what has become of you, but bad no 
idea you had been hit." 

" I do not think that it is serious," Percy said. " My left 
shoulder-bone is smashed, I think, by a ball, but my men were 
close behind me, and bandaged it up; then one of them fetched 
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a dhooli/ for me, and we have been following pretty close behind 
yon all the afternoon." 

" Lake and I wilt bandage it np properly, and will soon have 
yon comfortable. It is a nuisance that we haven't an English 
Bnrgeon with us. These native doctors are quite nseless. If 
it is nothing worse than a smashed shoulder I think we can 
manage well enough, and you may hope to be about again with 
your arm in a sling before long. The only thing we have to 
be afraid of in this hot place ia fever. Still, I hope that we 
shall avoid that" 

During the weebs that followed Percy lay on a eharp»/. 
The heat was terrible, although everything possible was done 
by putting laltUs in front of all the windows and keeping 
them soaked with water; Bhop Lai and his comrade sat by 
turns night and day fanning him, while apanlai, made of a door 
taken off its hinges, was kept constantly going overhead. He 
was not alone in his misfortunes, for Lieutenant Edwardes was 
lying, also wounded, in a bed in the same room. Two days 
after the battle be had, on the news that the enemy were again 
sallying oat, hastily thrust his pistols into his belt, but being 
engaged in giving orders he paid little heed to what he was 
doing. The hammer of one of the pistols caught in hts scarf, 
and without looking down he seized the barrel in his right 
hand to pull it down, when the pistol exploded. The ball went 
through the palm of his hand, shattering the hones and inflict- 
ing a wound that deprived him of the use of his right hand for 
life. 

Fortunately, twelve days later, an English surgeon arrived 
from Lahore, and at once afforded him some relief from the 
intense pain he was suffering from the unskilful treatment of 
a native surgeon. Percy, too, gained great benefit from the 
arrival of the doctor, and was in a few days able to be about 
with his ann strapped tightly to his side. Immediately after 
the battle of Suddoosam Edwardes bad written off to Lahore 
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begging that a few heavy guns might be sent to him, in order 
that he might undertake the siege of tlie place, vhich he. Lieu- 
tenant Lake, and General Cortlandt wore convinced could be 
Buccessfully carried out, Moolraj's garrison being greatly weak- 
ened by desertions after the two battles, and disheartened by 
the failure of the gooroo's propheciea. The request had been 
refused by the governor-general and the commander-in-cliief, 
whose opinion was that no operations should be undertaken by 
English troops untjl the hot season was over. 

He pointed out that Lieutenant Edwardes, who had now re- 
ceived the rank of brevet-major as a reward for his great services, 
had carried out all that he had proposed to do. The districts to 
the west and south of Mooltan had been wrested from Moolraj, 
and the collection of revenue was going on quietly and regu- 
larly. Moolraj was couped up in Mooltan, and was practically 
powerless for mischief, therefore all that was necessary was 
that Edwardes should carry out the plan he himself had 
originally proposed, namely, to drive Moolraj into his fortress 
and blockade him there through the hot seasoa 

A few days later, however. Sir Frederick Currie, inHuenced 
by a letter Edwardes had sent him before the decision of the 
government had been arrived at, determined to take upon him- 
self the responsibility of ordering General Whish, with two regi- 
ments of European and two of native infantry, three regiments 
of native cavalry, three companies of European and one of 
native artillery, and two troops of native horse- artillery to 
march from Lahore. They left on the 24th of July, were 
taken down by water to Bhawulpoor, and reached Mooltan on 
the 18th of August The heavy gune, however, did not arrive 
until the 4th of September. 

In addition to the pain Edwardes had been suffering from his 
wounds he had been going through a period of great anxiety. 
The whole Sikh nation was in a ferment The disasters that 
had befallen Moolraj had in no way checked their ardour. 
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Chattur Singh, the father of Sher Singh, waa in open rebellion, 
and had, it was known, been urging his sod in the name alike 
of patriotism, religion, and family honour to join in a great 
national effort to wipe out the defeats of the last campaign and 
to restore to the Punjaub ita lost territory. 

So far Sher Singh had resisted these entreaties, and had given 
every evidence of his desire to remain faithful to the govern- 
ment of Lahore. But from the first he had been almost power- 
less in the hands of his troops. Numbers of them had deserted 
and made their way to Mooltaa Constant communications 
were kept up with the rebels, and it was certain that at the first 
opportunity that offered the whole force would go over in a 
body to Moolraj. While the battles of Koreyshee and Snddoosam 
were being fought, the divisions remained inactive at a little 
more than a day's march from Mooltan, and Moolraj showed, 
by sending out every available man to attack the force of 
Edwardes, that he had no fear whatever of hostility on the 
part of the Sikhs. When, therefore, a few days after Suddoo- 
sam, Sher Singh's army advanced and encamped within half a 
mile of the allies, a heavy burden was added to the various 
anxieties of the wounded EngUsh conuuander. Sher Singh 
himself visited him frequently, and was profuse in his declara- 
tions of loyalty, as were the two officers next in command, 
TJttur and Shumsher Singh; but while the former hoped that 
his troops would remain faithful, his two lieutenants were ab- 
solutely convinced that they would all go over to the enemy. 

Edwardes felt that should the understanding between the 
Sikhs and Moolraj be complBt«, and the former fall upon his flank 
while the whole Mooltan force attacked him in front, his position 
would be one of the greatest di£Sculty. It was a great relief 
to him when two or three more English officers came up, and he 
was at last certain that the orders he issued from his bed of 
sickness would be thoroughly carried out by them. It was a 
still heavier load off his mind when General Whish arrived 
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with his force, and assumed the commuid of the siege opera- 
tions. 

By this time he himself was abid to get about, and 
Percy's wound was ahnost completely healed. On the 7th of 
September the plans for the siege were arranged at a council 
of the chief political and military officers. The trenches were 
opened, but at a much greater distance than usual, as the ground 
outside the walls was lai^ly occupied with houses and gardens 
and cut up by small canals. This was all in the hands of the 
enemy, and it would be necessary to advance gradually step 
by step On the 9th the fighting began, an attempt being 
made to carry some hooses and ruins occupied by the rebels. 
The latter, however, defended themselves stoutly, and but httle 
ground was gained. 

The Sikhs, who were skilled in defensive warfare, had thrown 
up numerous intrenchments and stockades in front of our Hues, 
but on the 1 2 th they were attacked and a large village was carried, 
but only after desperate fighting, some two hundred and fifty men 
being killed or wounded on the British side. A point was gained, 
however, close enough to the walls for the establisbment of the 
battering guns, and a few days at most would have seen the 
British flag waving over the walls of Mooltan, when suddenly 
Sher Singh with his whole army went over to the enemy. 

This defection entirely changed the situation. The addition 
of the Sikh force of disciphned soldiers to the army of Moolraj 
raised it to a strength far exceeding that of the besiegers. Even 
without this addition it had only been by very hard fighting 
that the British had won their way forward. These difficulties 
had now been enormously increased. The communications 
might he threatened and cut ofi', and even the ofiicera most 
sanguine of the success of the siege now felt that it was no longer 
feasible with so small a force. 

But their decision to abandon the siege was arrived at chiefly 
upon other grounds. Until now, although Moolraj had been 
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joined by a great many Sikh deserters, the Sikh nation still stood 
irresolute, and it was hoped that the capture of Mooltan would 
have decided them to abstain from engaging in a contest which 
was nominally one between tlie maharajah and his advisers at 
Lahore, and Moolraj their rebellious servant The defection of 
Sher Singh and the Lahore army, of which he was commander, 
changed the whole situation. It was certain now that the 
Sikhs would everywhere rise, and that the whole of the Pun- 
jaub would soon be in arms. The capture of Mooltan, there- 
fore, became a matter of secondary importance, and it behoved 
General Whiah to keep his force intact in view of the campaign 
that must ensue. 

Moreover, he could now no longer rely upon his communica- 
tions being kept open or supplies forwarded, for the Sikh 
sirdars with their followers might throw themselves on his 
rear. Lahore itself might fall into the hands of the Sikhs, for 
since the despatch of General Whish's force to Mooltan it was 
very weakly garrisoned, It was, therefore, unanimously de- 
cided that for the present the siege must be raised, and the 
army, abandoning its new works, fell back a couple of miles 
and took up a strong defensive position, expecting to be attacked 
by the allied forces of Moolraj and Sher Singh. 

No such attack was, however, made. Sher Singh had up to 
the last moment so strongly opposed the wishes of his troops 
to go over, that when at last he gave way, Moolraj suspected 
the movement to be a snare and refused to open the gates 
of Mooltan to the Sikhs. Hia suspicions were heightened by 
a letter that Edwardes sent to Sher Singh by the hand of a 
messenger whose fidelity he strongly suspected. As he antici- 
pated, the letter was carried to Moolraj, and was of a nature 
to increase very greatly his suspicions of the good faith of Sher 
Singh. The latter, however, at once issued proclamations, which 
were signed and sealed by himself, Moolraj, and the principal 
officers and sirdars, calling upon the whole Sikh nation to rise. 
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Moolraj still declared that the only thing to satisfy his 
mind would be for Sher Singh to issue out and attack the 
British position. This he did, but as soon as the English artil- 
lery began to play upon him his troops retired hastily, their 
conduct increasing the suspicion felt by Moolr&j of their inten- 
tions. The ill feeling between the allies increased until on the 
9th of October Sher Singh marched away with his army to join 
the Sikh force already in anns, plundering and burning aU the 
Mahomedan villages through which be passed. 

The news of his defection was followed immediately by the 
revolt of the Sikh troops at Bunnoo and other places, and in 
the course of two or three weeks the whole Sikh nation was 
under arms; and the work that had been done, and as was 
hoped completed, at Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and Sohraon, 
had to be begun afresh. 

Percy Groves was not with the British force that fell back 
from its position four or five hundred yards from the' walls of 
Mooltan. Three or four days before Sher Singh's defection 
Major Edwardes had said to him : 

"Mr. Groves, I think it would be best for you to t-ake up your 
quarters with Sher Singh's force. His position is a dilhcult one; 
he is weak and vacillating, and it would be well that he should 
have someone by his side to whom he could appeal frequently; 
the presence too of a British officer would strengthen his author- 
ity with his troops. I have no doubt he is well disposed, but 
the influence brought to bear on him is tremendous. As a son 
it would be contrary to Sikh notions of honour to oppose his 
father, however much he might differ from him. Then there 
are the appeals to his patriotism and to his rehgion. He 
knows that the whole of his men are in favour of revolt, and 
there are but two or three of his officers who are not of the 
same way of thinking. I do not say that there is not some 
danger in your taking up your abode among them, for if he 
goes over he will go over suddenly; but, even if he does, I 
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cannot think that he would aulTer you to be injured. He is not 
a fanatic, and would see that did any barm come to you he 
would have no hope whatever of pardon. You will, of course, 
ride in here at once should you discover that there is aoy 
change in tua attitude towards us." 

Percy accordingly moved across to Sher Singh's camp, a tent 
being erected there for him. He liked the rajah, of whom he 
had seen a good deal since his arrival, and, like Edwardee, was 
convinced that his assurances of loyalty were made in good 
faith, and believed he would be perfectly safe whatever might 
happen, and that he was sure to have warning of any change 
in Sher Singh's intentions. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
WITH SHBR SINGH. 

8 HER SINQH had at once acceded to the proposal of Major 
Edwardes that Percy Groves should eatablish himself in 
his camp. "Let him come," he said; "he will see that all 1 
sa; to you is true, and that I am a faithful servant of the 
maharajah. There is nothing I wish to hide from him or from 
you. I have sworn to you over and over again, that I am 
faithful; and did he live in my tent, he would see how true I 
am to my oath." 

The rajah, indeed, was sore that his fidelity should be sus- 
pected, and in his conversations with Percy, after the latter 
had established himself in a tent close to him, he frequently 
complained that after having so long withstood the entreaties 
of his father and the wishes of his troops, he should be sus- 
pected. Percy did his best to assure him that personally 
Major Edwardes had no doubt of his loyalty, and that he 
feared only that he might not be able to control the troops. 

"But I have so far controlled them," Sher Singh said; 
"have I not brought them here instead of allowing them to 
march into Mooltani Why, then, should I be doubted now! 
If I had wished to go, would it not have been better that I 
should have done so before these white troops arrived "i You 
had hard work in beating Moolraj alone; if I had joined him 
before, Edwardes and the Bhawulpoor troops would have been 
destroyed." 

"Had you joined Moolraj, rajah, we should never have crossed 
the Indns, nor would the troops of the nawab have been here. 
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Major Edwardee knows well that 70a have done yonr best, aod 
believes that did your troops revolt jou would ride into our 
camp. It is not your good-will that he doubts, but your power 
over your soldiers. We know that they are in hourly com- 
munication with the enemy, that they go freely in and out 
of the town, that messengers pass between them and their 
countrymen who have gone over; and it is easy to understand 
that, placed as we are here, and carrying on a seige with but 
scant forces for such an operation, he cannot but be most 
anxious regarding a force like yours lying so close to him. 
But he has still strong hopes that you will be able to keep them 
firm. Were it otherwise, he would not have sent me here. It 
is anxiety, and not suspicion, that causes him so earnestly to 
beg you to stand fiim." 

Bhop Lai and Akram Chunder were both chained to learn 
as much as they could from the soldiers aa to their intentions. 
Their reports were favourable to the rajah. 

"The soldiers are all for Moolraj," Bhop Lai said. "They 
speak of the rajah by the nickname of 'the Mahomedan.' It is 
he alone who keeps them here, for though Uttur Singh and 
Sbumsher both support him, they are almost alone among his 
officers. Sher Singh is a powerful rajah, and his family one of 
the first among the sirdars of the Punjaub. That is the reason 
why he has been able to keep them from going over, for they 
fear that if they did so in the face of his opposition, they would 
afterwards sufTer at the hands of himself and his family, cien 
if their cause were victorious. All seem agreed that thera is no 
chance of the rajah's throwing in his lot with his father, and 
they curse him as one who is false to his family, his country, 
and his religion." 

It was then a complete surprise to Percy when, after retiring 
to bed on the night of the 13th of September, he was suddenly 
aroused by the entrance of a body of armed men into his 
tent They belonged, as he saw at once, to the rajah's own 
bodyguard, and were commanded by one of his most trusted 
officers. 
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"No harm is intended," the latter said; "the rajah's orders 
are that you are to be honourably treated, but I must, beg you 
to rise and dress at once, as we are going to move our camp." 

Seeing that resistance would be altogether useless, Percy at 
once rose. After putting on his clothes he saw that his arms 
had been taken possession of by the soldiers, and that he was 
in fact a prisoner. Without making a remark, he passed 
out of the tent, and saw his two men standing there with 
very crestfallen faces, holding his horse, and surrounded by a 
body of Sikhs. He mounted, and the Sikh cavalry at once 
closed in round them. The tents bad been struck already, the 
^^'Sg^'g^ packed, and the troops formed up. Uttur and Shum- 
sher Singh had, as he afterwards learned, done their utmost to 
carry off the men under their command to the British lines, 
but they had been surrounded by officers entreating, abusing, 
' and threatening them and stirring up their soldiers till they 
wore forced to abstain from opposing the popular demand. 

Uttur Singh had then mounted his horse, and with great 
difficulty made hia way through the crowd, riding off to carry 
the intelligence to Major Edwardes, followed by two other 
officers. Shumsher Singh bad been carried off as a prisoner, 
and was confined in his tent; but the next night he managed 
to crawl out under the bottom of the tent^ and made his way 
in common clothes and bare-footed several miles to the British 
camp, killing on the road one of Sher Singh's vedettes, 
who tried to arrest him. Two, therefore, out of the 
three Sikh leaders justified Major Edwardes' belief in their 
fidelity. 

On arriving at the new place of encampment under the walla 
of the fort, Percy remained for an hour in the centre of hia 
guard, and was then conducted to his tent, which had again 
been pitched. Half an hour later his two servants came in; 
both were deeply humiliated that they shonld have given their 
master no warning of what was coming, and poured out their 
apologies and expressions of regret. 

" It is not your fault in any way," Percy said; "it was but 
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yesterday afternoon that the rajah was even warmer than usual 
in his protestations of loyalty, and yet at that time he must 
have fully made up his mind aa to his course. Had the troops 
known it yesterday you would certainly have noticed a differ- 
ence in their bearing. He cannot have issued any orders until 
late in the evening, and you see he took measures for my pro- 
tection by sending his own bodyguard to protect me ; and has 
probably carried me off partly as a hostage and partly perhaps 
with the thought that 1 may be useful should circumstances 
make it necessary for him again to enter into negotiations with 
our peopla How is it we have not entered the fort)" 

"The Sikha intended to go in, sahib, but Moolraj kept the 
gates closed, and sent orders that they were to encamp here 
under the guns of the fort I suppose that he is afraid of 
treachery. The Sikhs are very angry," 

"I suppose they have taken your armal" Percy said. 

" Yea, sahib; we were sleeping at the door of your tent, they 
pounced upon us suddenly, twisting scarfs round our mouths 
to prevent our calling Dut^ They carried us a short distance 
away, and then released us. They ordered us to saddle our 
horses and yours, and warned us that if we made the least out- 
cry it would be the signal for your death aa well as our owa" 

In the morning Sher Singh came into the tent^ "I am sorry 
that I have been compelled to make you prisoner. Sahib Groves, 
but I bad no choice. Had I not done so, the stir among the 
troops would have awoke you, and you might have carried the 
news to your camp in time for horsemen and guns to interfere 
with our movements. I did it, too, aa much for your protection 
as my own, for some of the troops might have rushed in and 
killed you had you not been in the hands of my own guard." 

"I thank you for that, rajah," Percy said quietly; "but my 
life is of little consequence in comparison to other matters. 
Until now it has only been a question of the overthrow of 
a dewan who refused to render obedience to his government, 
and whom you and your army were despatched to conquer. 
Instead of this, your army has gone over and joined his. You 
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know, even better than I do, what that means: that all the 
Punjaub will be up, and that tens of thousands of lives will be 
lost I can only hope that yon, like myself, are here against 
yoxir will." 

" No," the rajah said passionately. "I was faithful, and I was 
doubted. I withstood the entreatiea of my father, the adjura- 
tions of the chiel men of my religion, and the wishes of my 
armyj but when I found that in spite of all this, I was sus- 
pected, it was useless for me to strive longer. I am no longer 
a general of the durbar of Lahore, but a Sikh prince." 

" I am truly aony to hear it," Percy said gravely, "for your 
own sake, and for that of the Punjaub. There can be but one 
end to it. If, when the whole Khalsa army was intact, the Sikhs 
could not withstand the advance of a n^cak British force to 
Lahore, what chance have they against such an army as will be 
collected now! The last time Englahd astonished the Sikhs by 
her clemency, and by taking bo little when all was in her power. 
She thought that her strength and her clemency would alike have 
made such an impression that the Sikhs would henceforth be 
content and remain in peaca This time she will assuredly 
make no such mistake, and I consider that your highness' 
defection will lead to the destruction of the independence of 
the Punjaub." 

"That we shall see," the rajah sud. "Last time but a small 
portion of oor sirdars took up arms. You had but to fight 
against troops who had long lost their discipline; now you will 
have iho whole of the Sikh nation against you." 

" Were the Sikh nation ten times as numerous as they are," 
Percy said quietly, "the end would be the sama However, as 
your highness has now taken your course, it is useless for me 
to endeavour to dissuade you. I have to thank you for having 
taken means to secure my safety, but I should have thanked 
you still more had you ordered your bodyguard to conduct 
me to our camp instead of bringing me hera" 

"That I could not do," Sher Singh replied; "it would have 
caused my own men to suspect me; but, be assured that you 
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will be well and hooourably treated. I told you I regarded 
yoa as a guest in mj camp, and as a guest you will always be 
treated; save in the matter of your liberty, every wish you 
may expreaa will be granted; and if at any time you have any 
complaint to make, send me a message and 1 will come and 
see you and set matters rigbt" 

In the morning, when Shcr Singh's men were about to march 
against the British camp, Bhop Lai said to Percy: "There will 
be no fighting, sahib. The Sikhs are very angry at the refusal 
of Moolraj to admit them into the town, and they say they 
have not revolted in order to fight for Moolraj, but for their 
country. They may advance, because the guns of Mooltan look 
down into their camp, and they dare not therefore refuse; but 
they will soon be back here ^ain. They are eager to march 
away, and will do so ere long. Mooltan is nothing to tliem, 
and they know well enough that Moolraj is fighting for him- 
self atone, and that were the British espellcd, there would be 
another war to decide whether Moolraj or the Sikha were to 
bo masters of the Punjaub." 

Until the Sikhs marched away on the 9th of October Percy 
did not again see Sher Singh. The rajah, indeed, sent him a 
message that contained the most bitter complaints against 
Major Edwardes for having, by the letter that was intercepted, 
increased the doubts of Moolraj as to his loyalty. Percy replied 
that he, of course, knew nothing of the letter; but that a 
general like Sher Singh must know well that in war it was 
always a matter of policy on the part of a leader to cause dis- 
union, if possible, between allies opposed to him, and that 
doubtless he himself would, under similar circumstances, have 
acted in precisely the same manner. 

There was no actual prohibition against Percy leaving his 
tent, but the officer in command of the guard, who kept a 
vigilant watch round \t, strongly advised him not to do so. 

"The rajah has given you into my charge," he said, "imd 
holds me responsible for your safety. But how can I guarantee 
that, if you go about in the campi 1 might surround yon with 
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a guard, and yet a musket or pietol ball fired by a fanatic 
might hit yoa. It is far better that yon should remain in your 
tent, where you are out of sight oE all, and out of their 
thoughts. If they once see you about, the fanatics might stir 
up the men to demand your life, and to ioBist that Sber Singh 
should give us some stronger proof of his hostility to the English, 
as Moolraj did when he permitted the murder of the two Eng- 
lish ofBcers; and although the rajah wishes you well, he may 
be unable to resist the demands of the troops, who are rather 
his masters than he theirs." 

Percy felt the justice of the argument, and remained quietly 
in his tent, where he learned from his two followers all that 
was passing, as these in their native costume were able to move 
about freely among the Sikhs, of whom indeed but few were 
aware that the servants of the British officer, who had been 
carried off with them, had also been taken. Both the men, 
being Mahomedans, burned with indignation at the atrocities 
committed by the Sikhs upon the Mussulman villages on the 
line of march, where they burned the houses, robbed the people, 
defiled the mosques, and murdered the priests. 

" la that the way to fight for the independence of their 
country, sahibT Are there not great numbers of Mahome- 
dans in the Punjanb, and is it not enough to have to fight 
the English without making every Mah«medan hostile to themt 
It was n«t so before. Mahomedans and Sikhs were of one 
mind as to the independence of the Punjaub. Now the Maho- 
medans will be as one man in their hopes that the British will 
wia They know that under the British masters every man 
can worship in his own way without intorference; and they 
must see now that if the Sikhs conquer, they will root out the 
Mahomedans from among them. Akram and I followed you, 
sahib, and stood the fire of the Sikh guns because our lord 
had bidden ua guard you, but except for that our hearts were 
rather with the Sikha than with your countrymen, for have we 
not taken Sikh pay and fought under Sikh stsjida^dsl Hence- 
forth it is difi'erent The Sikhs have showed themselves our 
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bitter enemies, and ail our hopes must now be with the English," 

"You Bee no chance of my escape)" 

"None at all at present; four guards watch daj and night 
near your tent. We are forced to picket our horses in the 
lines of the Sikh troopers, and your hone is placed among 
those of the rajah, whence we have to fetch it every morning 
for the march. A party of sowars always ride with us to 
fetch it, and accompany as back. Of course we both have 
knives, which we have stolea at night from sleeping men; and 
we could get other arms, hut we do not see that at present we 
could do anything with them." 

"No, there is no possibility of escaping in the daytime," 
Percy agreed. "The men who ride beside me always have 
chains between their horses' bits and mine, so there is no pos- 
sibility of my making a sudden dash for it, as I otherwise would 
have done. If I once got beyond the range of their pistols I 
should have little fear of being overtaken, for there can be 
few horses in the camp that are a match for Sheik." 

Day after day passed; the officer in charge of Percy in no 
way relaxed his vigilance; the orders of Sher Singh being roost 
emphatic as to the care to be exercised in guarding his prisoner. 
He learned from his followers the rumours current in the camp 
that the Sikh troops at Bunnoo and Rhotas had also mutinied, 
and were upon the point of effecting a junction with Sher 
Singh's force. They were considered the flower of the Sikh 
army, being composed entirely of old soldiers with trained 
cavalry and artillery. Sher Singh was marching to Lahore, 
and although the people there were for the time powerless in 
face of the force that had been hurried up to hold the city as 
soon as the defection of Sher Singh was known, they were 
reported as ready to rise at the first appearance of the army 
before their wails. 

Some of the Sikh cavalry had been pushed on ahead of the 
army, with orders to destroy the bridge of boats across the 
Ravee, a mile and a half from Lahore. They succeeded in 
burning some of the boats, but were then driven off by tlie 
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I4th Light Drt^ons under Colonel Havelock. So far no 
lai^e force of the British had arrived. A hrigade with one 
English Tegiment had been pushed forward, and one of cavalry 
had assembled at Ferozepore, and native reports stated that 
large reiDforcementa were going forward to General Whish 
and others advancing towards Ferozepore. Sher Singh's army 
moved but slowly, and it was still the opinion of many British 
officers that, although constrained to desert us at Mooltan, he 
would be glad to make his peace as soon as a strong British 
army approached him. 

At the end of the first week in November the first British 
division under General Thackwell crossed the Sutlej and ad- 
vanced towards Lahore, and two days later the commander- 
in-chief, with General Gilbert's division, followed it. The 
heavy guns had not yet come up, but were only a short distance 
behind, and (he general was anxious to interpose his force 
between Lahore and the Sikh army, which might any day 
advance to its attack. He remained for two days at Lahore^ 
Thackwell's division having already advanced. 

"They will be here in two or three days, sahib," Akram 
Chonder said one morning to Percy. " We have a strong posi- 
tion here on the right bank of the Chenab, and how the English 
are going to cross I don't Imow; still they willdo it somehow, 
that is quite certain. Now, sahib, is the tim& You must look 
to yourself; so long as the Sikhs are confident of victory no 
doubt you will be as well treated as you are at present; but if 
they are defeated, as we very well know they will be, who could 
answer for your lifel Sher Singh will have enough to do to 
look after his own safety, and even if the soldiers did not rush 
in and kill you, theae men of your guard will not want to be 
encumbered with a prisoner, and they would know that, after 
a defeat, no one is likely to inquire much about you. So you 
must try to escape. The worst of it is, that with your friends 
so close, they will be more watchful than ever, for this is the 
time that you would be naturally trying to get away to join 
them. The officer looks so sharp after the guard, that I fear 
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there is no ch&nce of giving ihem liquor and making them 
drunk or of dniggiog them. They are forbidden even to epeak 
to OB as we go in and out We are allowed to attend on yoa 
by the lajah's orders, but I have no doubt the officer is afraid 
we might try to bribe his men. Bhop Lai and I have talked 
it over in every wsiy, but we can Bee no means of getting you 
out." 

" I can see no way rayaelf, Akram; the aentriea are very vigi- 
lant, they keep constantly on the move, and they challenge 
anyone who approaches within twenty yards. If they were to 
march during the night I would take my chance of elipping olT 
my horse, for it is impossible, chuned as it is to the others, 
to dash through with it That is the only possibility of escape 
that I can see at present" 

"I can see no other, sahib, but unfortunately they never 
have marched at night; still they may do so, and Uie first 
time they do we might try it The worst of it is, that we 
shall not be near you, sahibs You see, on the march we always 
have to keep with the cavalry, among whom our horses are 
picketed." 

"Well, at any rate, Akram, let it be a distinct underatanding 
that if we are suddenly ordered to make a night-march, and I 
have no opportunity of speaking to you before we move, I mean 
to make my escape; and if by any possibility you can do the 
same yoa are to do so." 

" As we have told you often, sahib, there is no difficulty about 
us. They bave got pretty well accustomed to us now, and 
believe that we are all in favour of their cause, though we re- 
main with you, because, in the first place, we are attached to 
you, and in the second, because we have wives and families 
who are in the hands of your uncle the colonel, and we dare not 
therefore leave you. So they have come to believe that we hare 
no wish to escape at all, and pay no attention to us on the line of 
march. Of course we ride at the rear of the regiment, and the 
last four men were always told off to ride behind us; but they 
have given that up long ago, and we could easily drop behind 
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vithont being observed, on a Qight-m&rch. The difficulty 
would be to find yoa after jour escape." 

"That can't be helped, Akram. If I do escape, I will make 
my way back to the last place at which we halted; and if you 
get away, do the aama If we find each other there, all the 
betterj if not, we must make our way separately as best we can 
to the British lines, wherever they may be. I will, if I can, 
come to the spot where this tent was pitched; we shall all know 
the ptosition pretty well, and ought to be able to get somewhere 
near it, even on a dark night. Now, remember that these are 
final orders, if I have no opportunity to give you others. The 
first night there is a march — whether before a battle has been 
fought or afterwards — I shall try to escape. If I do not appear 
at our last baltiug-place during the night, you are to go 
straight on to our lines; and if I do not turn up there in the 
course of a couple of days, you will know that I have either 
failed to make my escape, or been killed in attempting it" 

" I understand, sahib; and you may be sure Bhop Lai and 
I will act according to your orders." 

Two days later there was a great hubbub heard in the camp 
Bhop Lai, looking out from the door of the tent, said; 

" The army has come, sahib. The Sikhs on the other bank 
are retiring." 

Percy went to the entrance of the tent, which faced the river, 
and stood there looking out Numbers of horse and foot could 
be seen crossing. A cloud of dust rose a mile and a half away, 
while in camp there was the deep rumble of guna as these were 
brought up to the river to command the passage, 

" They are cavalry, sahib," Bhop Lai said, as amid the cloud 
of dost there was a sparkle of ateel, and a body of horse came 
dashing forward. Almost at the same instant the crack of guns 
was heard and shells burst over and among the Sikhs on the 
other side of the river, greatly hastening their movements. 
The bed of the river was of great width, but was now for the 
most part dry. On the other side the bank was high, and from 
its foot a very wide bed of sand extended to what, in the 
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wet seaBon, was a green island in the middle of the river. The 
stream itself ran on the Sikh aide of the island. 

Before the British cavalry and guna came up the last of the 
Sikh force on the other side were well on their way across the 
river, but the guns were at once unlimbered and sent shot 
after shot into them, untU they were almost across and out 
of range, for the width from bank to bank was nearly two 
miles. 

Not content with this, two British batteries moved down 
from the bank, and charged across the sand, from time to dme 
firing at the Sikhs retreating across the ford; bat when they 
came near the edge of the river the Sikh batteries on the high 
bank opened npon them. 

"They will have to fall back," Percy swd; "the guns here 
are much heavier than theirs, and they can never remain there 
in the open exposed to this fire." 

It was not long before the officers commanding the British 
batteries discovered this, and gave the order for the guns to 
limber up. Some confusion was visible among theoL The 
horses were taken from two of the guns and attached to another. 

"That gun has got into a quicksand or something of that 
sort," Percy said, " and they can't move it" 

The Sikhs were not long in seeing this. The fire of their 
gnns was redoubled, and the infantry at once paused in their 
passage of the ford and returned in great numbers to the left 
bank and opened a heavy musketry fire. 

" They will have to leave the guns behind them," Percy said, 
as the artillery mounted and rode off. The guns, indeed, dragged 
soheavilythroi^h the deep sand that asquadron of the 3d Light 
Dragoons galloped forward to cover their retreat Dashing over 
the sand they swept round the island where some hundreds 
of the enemy were drawn up, cut their way through them, 
sabring numbers, and then, in Bpite of the fire of six guns on the 
opposite bank, cantered back again. They had only one roan 
wounded and two horses killed. Other charges were made by 
the 3d Dragoons and 8th Light Cavalry, but the Sikhs took 
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refuge in nidlalis, and kept up such a galling musketry fire 
that the cayalry drew off. The Sikhs now exultantly advanced 
to the abandoned gun, and aa from the river bed the British 
force oould no longer be seen, numbers of them made their 
way across the sand, ascended the high bank, and opened fire 
at the troops halted within rifle-shot 

" They won't be there long," Percy said to his men. " You 
will see them coming back quicker than they went in a minut« 
or two: look at that body of cavalry sweeping down upon 

The Sikhs, too, saw the danger, and came mshing in a con- 
fused mass down the bank. The cavalry, as he learned after- 
wards, consisted of the 14th Dragoons under Colonel Havelock, 
supported by the 5th Light Cavalry. The impetuosity of the 
gallant leader of the 1 4tb carried him away, and followed by his 
men he dashed down the bank in pursuit, with the intention of 
driving the Sikbs back again over the river. But great num- 
bers had now crossed the ford; some guns had been placed 
near the islands, and these and the batteries on the other bank 
opened a heavy fire upon the cavalry. 

Encouraged by the fire of their guns and by their numerical 
strength, the fugitives now made a stand. The horses of the 
dragoons were already blown, aad with difficulty made their 
way through the deep sand; but Havelock charged into the 
middle of the enemy well in advance of his men, and dis- 
appeared from their sight. They tried to urge their horses 
after him, but could not break through the infantry, while 
the Sikh guns still continued their heavy lire. Colonel 
Cureton, who commanded the cavalry, rode forward to recall 
them from their dangerous position. He himself fell, shot 
throngh the heart, For a time .the unequal contest was con- 
tinued, many desperate single combats taking place between 
Englishman and Sikh; but at last the 14th were called off, 
having had upwards of fifty men killed and wounded. 

"It seems to me," Percy said, as the last of the cavalry rode 
up the opposite bank, " tJiat was a very foolish charge. Sup- 
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pose they bad driven the Sikhs across the river, they could 
Dot have stayed to guard the ford with all these guns playing 
upon them, and the Sikhs could have recrossed directly they 
had retired. It seems a pure waste of life." 

So thought many others. The charge was as raah and ill- 
considered as that of Balaclava. Colonel Havelock paid for 
his mistake hy his life, just as did Nolan, who gave the order 
that led to the charge of the Light Cavalry at Balaclava. 

The Sikhs were in high spirits at the advantage they had 
gained, and complete con^dence in themselves took the place of 
the doubt, that a good many of them had felt, of their power of 
resisting the British. This increased, as day after day passed, 
and no forward movement was made from the opposite bank. 
It could be seen, however, that the force there had been largely 
augmented, and that batteries were in course of erection at 
several points. The Sikh guns fired at times at the working 
parties, but the distance was too great for the fire to be effec- 
tive. Bodies of Sikh cavalry crossed the river at other points, 
and often rode round the rear of the British lines, occasionally 
cutting off men who had straggled t«o far out of camp, and 
then riding off before the English cavalry could mount and 
pursue them. A few soldiers who were taken alive were carried 
to the camp, where they were well treated by Sher Singh, and 
were sent back to the British lines bearing a communication 
from the rajah expressive of a desire for peace. 

But the time had passed for negotiations. It was neces- 
sary for the peace of India that the Sikh strength should be 
broken once and for all, and the answer sent to the rajah was 
that the commander-in-chief could not treat with men in arms 
against him. A week passed after the cavalry fight, and then 
it became known in the Sikh camp that the heavy guns for 
which the British had been waiting had arrived. 

" I do not see the use of those batteries they are erecting on 
the opposite bank," Akram Chunder remarked, as, standing at 
the door of the tent, they watched what was going on. The 
Sikha too had been working hard; strong works had been 
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erected commaDding the ford, and a number of guna placed 
there in position. 

"I do not eee any good in it either, Akram; the guns are 
too far off to be of any use whatever in covering the advance 
of a column trying to cross. I do not think it ia possible to 
ford the river in the face of such a fire aa will be concentrated 
upon them if they attempt it" 

"Then what will they do, sahib)" 

"I should say they would send a force either up or down 
the river to cross at some other point ten or twenty miles 
away. When they have got across they will either intrench 
themselves there and defend the ford until the whole army 
can cross, or they will march this way and attack the camp 
while the army opposite tries to cross the river." 

"There would be great risk in that, sahib, for the Sikhs 
could throw their whole force on those that have crossed and 
destroy it before they could get any aid from their friends on 
the other side." 

" Yes, it would be very dangerous, too dangerous to try, I 
should say, against another European force; but you see, Akram, 
we have been so accustomed to win battles in India that we 
feel quite confident of victory even when the odds are three 
or four to one against us." 

Early in the morning of the 1st of December Percy heard 
an unusual stir in the Sikh camp. 

"What is the matter?" he asked the officer of the guard 
when the latter as usual came in for a talk with him. 

" A peasant came across before daylight with the news that 
a large force of your people have marched somewhere down 
the river. We had thought that they might try to cross at 
the ford of Gburee-kee Puttum, and were ready to receive 
them, but they have not gone there. It is supposed they have 
gone to Wuzeerabad." 

" How far is that awayl" 

" Twenty-four miles." 

"Have you any force there 1" 
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" No, it ia a very bad ford, and unless they get some boats 
they can hardly cross there; but we would not atop them if 
we could. How the British, who know so much of the art of 
war, can throw themselves like this into our hands is more than 
we can telL We shall let them march up some miles, so that 
they can no longer retreat to the ford, then we shall fall upon 
them and estermiuate them. We know their force, for the 
peasant, who was awakened by the noise made by the camp- 
foUowera and the growling of the camels and the rumbling of 
guns, crept up and counted them as they passed. There were 
five batteries, two of them native; five regiments of cavalry, 
four of them native; two white regiments of foot, and five 
regiments and a half of Sepoys. If you put them at five hun- 
dred men to each regiment, there are less than four thousand 
foot. What is that against the force we can bring against them 1 
They will get to Wuzecrabad today, but it is a long march. 
The white troops will not be ready for much at the end of it, 
and few will get across to-night It will be mid-day to-morrow 
before they are all over, even if they have boats, so that at 
most they will not arrive nearer than twelve miles by to- 
morrow night. The next day we shall finish with them." 

Percy thought it was as well to keep to himself his con- 
viction that the Sikhs would not find it so easy a business as 
they anticipated; yet he saw that unless our main army- 
moved across to the attack, and so occupied a lai^e portion 
of the Sikh force, or else considerably reinforced that advancing 
up the river bank, the position of the latter was indeed a 
perilous one. But he still felt confident in their power to resist 
an attack made upon them. 

" I should be glad," he said to his two followers, as he talked 
the matter over during the day, "if they would move this tent 
of ours somewhere farther back from the bank. That battery 
below UB is sure to come in for its share of the fire from the 
guns on the other side, and any ball that goes too high is as 
likely as not to pass through this tent." 

" You may be sure that our guard won't wait here when 
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that happens, sahib; they may leave the tent etanding, but they 
will certainly march theniseWes and you off out of range." 

Late in tite afternoon a heavy fire was opened by the 
batteries on the opposite bank, and as the shells exploded, 
some over the Sikh batteries, some farther back over the hank, 
a great hubbub arose. The artUlerymen ran down to tbeir 
gima and replied to the fire. Drums and bugles called the 
troops under arms, orders were shouted in all directions, and 
the Doisea of the horses and baggage animals added to the up- 
roar. The guard at once ran up and surrounded the tent 

"Come out, sahib," the officer said, "we are going to pull it 
down at onca" 

"All the better," Percy replied; "I have no desire to be shot 
by my friends." 

The tent was speedily lowered, and it and its contents 
carried by the men half a mile from the bank and there 
re-erected. All the other tents along the bank were similarly 
removed. 

As Percy had foreseen, the fire from the distant guns in- 
flicted but little damage upon the Sikh batteries, so these, 
after replying for a short time, ceased to waste their ammuni- 
tion, and the men retired behind the shelter of the bank, where 
they remained until the British fire ceased. 

Upon the following morning Percy learned from the officer 
of his guard that a Sikh horseman, who had been sent down 
the river, had reported that only a battery of artillery, two 
regiments of cavalry, and a brigade of infantry had crossed on 
the previous night, some wading the ford and others being 
brought over in boats, by which the guna had been conveyed 
across. 

At night lie heard that it was two o'clock before all had 
crossed and the march began, and they would probably halt at 
Doorewal, -which was twelve miles on the way, somewhere about 
nightfall. The Sikhs reported that the cavalry were scouting 
in their front am) on their left fiank, and that the troops were 
marching in several columns, so that they could at once open out 
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into order of battle if attacked. The guards were in high 
spirits that night, and Bat round a fire laughing and talking 
until morning. The vigilance of the sentries, however, waa in 
no way relaxed, and the officer several times peeped into the 
tent to see that all was right 

Before daybreak there was a hum of movement in the camp, 
and Percy knew that the Sikhs were mustering for the attack. 
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AS Percy went to the door of his tent he saw the Sikhs 
moving off in solid bodies. 
"Those are the Bunnoo regiments," the officer of his guard 
said, "they are our beat. Some of Sber Singh's regiments are 
good, but they are not equal to those from Bunnoo. They have 
been driUed by Van Cortlandt, and march as truly and well as 
the best regiments of the Feringhees. They are going to take 
their revenge to^lay. Every man of them fought at Ferozeehah 
or Sobraon, many at both, and they will wipe out those defeats 
to-day, A very strong force is going, nearly the whole indeed. 
What do we want men here fori They will never venture 
to cross from the opposite side while our guns sweep the 
fold. Besidee, there is a regiment left to guard it, and the 
Feringhees cannot tell that Sher Singh has marched with his 
whole force to exterminate their comrades on this bank. You 
will not be lonely any more, for to-night there will be many 
prisoners here, for those who throw down their arms may be 
spared; I know not the orders Sher Singh has issued, still mercy 
is sure to be shown to a few. By the way, I have just seen a 
man who has come from the river bank, and he says that during 
the night your people have thrown up two batteries about mid- 
way between their bank and the river, so as to command the 
ford. Doubtless they feared that, knowing they would be so 
weakened, we should march across and destroy them. That 
was indeed the plan advocated by many of our leaders, but it 
was thought best to destroy this army first; for you see we can 
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fall Upon them yrhan entangled in lice-fieldB and jungle, where&a 
here we should suffer from the batteries on their bank before we 
came to close quaiters." 

Ab the ofRcer had been very civil to him throughout the 
march, Percy abstained from dashing his confidence by the ex- 
pression of a doubt 

" You are going to fall upon them during the march 1" 

" Yea, and all the r^ular horse are to ride round and capture 
their baggage and then charge down on their rear. The river 
is on their right, and not a man ought to escape if the affair is 
well managed." 

Throughout the day the guns of the British batteries across 
the river again maintained their fire, the Sikhs making no reply. 
Percy from time to time listened .attentively, hoping to hear 
the rattle of musketry that would tell him that Lord Gough 
waa making a vigorous attempt to cross the river in order to 
give aid to the little column that was cut off from him.~He 
heard that the British were constructing two batteries close to 
the river, and was astonished that they should be permitted to 
do this without interruption. 

" I was mistaken," the officer said to him at eight o'clock. 
"I thought that the batteries were still manned, and that a 
regiment was there. I find that the guns have been with- 
drawn, and that every man has gone to the fight. It is very 
strange that, seeing everything is silent, the English do not 
send a party across the river to reconnoitre. Their commander 
must be asleep," the Sikh said contemptuously. 

"But why has the passage been left open to themt" 

" What do we care if they do crossi Your tent is almost the 
only one left standing. If we saw them appear on the river 
bank we should mount and ride at once; there are the horsee 
all standing ready. Almost all the baggage is moved away. 
I think Sher Singh would be glad if they did cross to-day, then 
wa should come back and attack them in the morning. With 
the river in their rear, how many would escape!" 

It was past mid-day when an exclamation broke from Percy's 
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guard, as the boom of a gun aome six or seven miles away 
was heard, 

" The battle has begun," the Sikhs ezclaimed. 

There was an animated discussion among them as to the dis- 
tance, but it was agreed at last that it must be Bomewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the village of Sadoolapore, which was 
situated close to a ford, and the Brltiah had probably halted 
there in order to have a loophole for retreat. The halt had 
indeed been made at this point in order that the infantry 
brigade of General Godby, which the commander-in-chief had 
sent to reinforce them, might cross the ford; they had not, how- 
ever, as yet arrived. The column having baited, prepared to 
take their breakfast While so engaged a cannon-shot fell close 
by, and Nicholson's irregular Pathan horse at once went out tn 
the direction from whidi the shot was fired, and were soon in 
contact with the enemy, whose artillery opened a heavy fire. 

The troops at once formed up for battle. In front of them were 
three small villages surrounded by plantations, which affonled , 
au admirable cover for the enemy, and would have enabled 
them to mass unperceived and to pour down upon our line. 
Seeing the disadvantage of the position. General Thackwell, 
who was in command of tha force, ordered them to fall back 
so as to have clear ground in front of them. The movement 
caused shouts of exultation among the unseen enemy, who 
construed it into a movement of retreat Some time, how- 
ever, elapsed before the Sikh forces had all assembled, but 
as soon as they had done so their batteries opened fire, while 
yells of defiance, mingled with the blowing of horns and 
the beating of drums, added to the tumult of cannon and 
musketry. 

The British infantry lay down on the ground, and the storm 
of iron and lead swept over them almost harmlessly. Great 
bodies of the Sikh cavalry now showed on both flanks, with 
the evident intention of penetrating to the rear, but the cavalry, 
aided by the horse-artillery, met and checked them on both 
flanks; while tbrea other batteries, placed in the intervals of 
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the infantry regiments, replied to those of the enemy, and 
their accurate fire caused considerable confusion among the 
Sikh gunners, whose fire gradually alacfcened and at last 
ceased, though the infantry still maintained their position in 
front 

The extreme rapidity with which for two hours the British 
artillery worked tlieir guus had almost exhausted the supply 
of ammunition they had brought with them, and when Gen- 
eral Thackwell consulted his olGcers whether he should now 
take the offensive and attack the Sikhs, the reply was an 
almost unanimous negative. It was about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and there were but two hours' daylight left. The 
enemy's infantry were intact, and were in full force to the front 
The three villages constituted a very strong position. The 
nature of the ground beyond was altogether unknown, but it 
was believed that sugar-cane fields extended to the Sikh in- 
trenchments; the troops were already exhausted with the long 
day's exposure to the sun. Godb/s brigade had not yet crossed, 
and with but two white regiments it would have been perilous 
indeed to engage in a conHict on unknown ground against an 
enemy of vastly superior strengtii, and containing the Bunnoo 
regiments, the flower of the Sikh army. The force, too, was 
already weakened by the strong detachment covering the head 
of the ford, and by a larger body detached to guard the baggage 
in the rear. It was therefore determined to rest for the night 
in the position occupied, and to renew the engagement is the 
morning, when it was hoped that (Jodby's brigade would have 
joined. The loss had been but small, twenty-one men killed' 
and fifty-one wounded, most of whom belonged to the artillery, 
against which arm the Sikh fire had been mainly directed. 

To tho surprise and disappointment of the British it was 
discovered in the morning that the Sikhs had evacuated 
their position in front of them. Godby's brigade had been 
all night crossing the river in three or four little boaf«, 
and joined the force at nine o'clock. Upon advancing into the 
villages it was found that the Sikh -loss had been very large, 
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great numbers of dead being discovered here and among the 
eagar-canes behind. The cavalry were at once sent ahead to 
endeavour to discover the course taken by the Sikhs, and learned 
from vilh^ers that they had passed during the night along tlie 
roads leading towards the Jhelum river; but though the cavalry 
pressed far in pursuit they did not succeed in coming up with 
them. The infantry marched twelve miles in the direction 
they had taken, and then halted for the night. It was not 
until that morning that Lord Gough sent a small force across 
the river and discovered that the Sikhs had left thirty-six hours 
before. 

For four hours Percy bad listened anxiously to the con- 
tinuous roll of artillery. When it ceased at four o'clock the 
men round him shouted triumphantly that all was over, and 
the Fertnghees annihilated; but no news had been received, 
when Percy, feeling worn out with the excitement and the 
worry of the day, threw himself down on his bed. At ten 
o'clock he heard a horae approaching at a gallop. A few words 
were said, of which he could not gather the import, but as they 
were followed by a volley of execrations his heart gave a bound 
of dehght, for he felt that the Sikhs had failed in their attack. 

Two minutes later the officer entered his tent " You are 
to mount and ride with us at once, sahib," he said shortly. 

Percy asked no questions, feeling that silence was at present 
the safest policy. His first thought was for his men, who 
always slept in the camp of tlie sowars, where his horse was 
picketed. He had not seen them all day, and had no doubt 
that they had been obliged to accompany the cavalry when they 
moved ofT at daybreak. He mounted his horse, which was as 
usual linked to those of the troopers on either side of it, and 
the party moved off silently, leaving the tent standing. For an 
hour but few words were spoken beyond occasional muttered 
execrations among the Sikhs. Then the officer rode up beside 
him, taking the chain from the trooper on his right-hand side. 

"I was wrong, sahib; we have not eaten up the Feringhees 
as 1 expected. It has been a draivn battle. Your guns iired 
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at US, and we fired at them; many were killed on both sides. 
Onr infantry never attacked, nor did yours; but we suffered 
most, for your infantry lay down on the ground like cowards, 
while ours stood up like men; still they could not advance 
under the terrible fire of your guns. So the combat ceased, and 
we march to-nigfat to take up a new position on the Jhelum, 
where it is all bush and jungle." 

"But why should you fall hack if the battle is an indecisive 
one)" 

"Because, sahib, we felt too sure of victory. We left the 
ford open here, thinking, as I told you, that after we had 
crushed the troops we went out to fight we should march back 
here and destroy the force from across the river. Our calcula- 
tious have been wrong; we have not won the battle; and the 
blind people on the other side have not crossed, though they 
must have seen that there was neither a man nor a gun to resist 
them. To-morrow they must surely discover it, and then when 
they cross we should find ourselves between two fires; so there 
was nothing to do but to fall back. The next time we will 
fight on our ground, in thick jungle, where the white cavalry 
cannot act nor the gunners discover our position; then you 
will sea" 

For three hours longer they rode on. The officer had ceased 
to talk, the men were all silent, and were, Percy guessed, half 
asleep on their horses. The night was bo dark that he could 
scarce make out the figures riding beside him. It went to bis 
heart to leave Sheik, and he wondered whether he could lean 
forward and unbuckle the chaina However, he abandoned 
the idea, for even could he do so the rattle of the ends of the 
falling chains would at once rouse the m^n. He knew nothing 
of the country on either side of the road they were following, 
and would assuredly come to grief did he attempt to gallop 
over it, therefore he fell back upon his original plan. 

Taking his feet from the stirrups and letting go the reins he 
quietly lifted himself back out of the saddle, and then holding 
on by it let himself slip off noiselessly over the crupper. As 
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he did so he stooped low on the ground. The troopers behind 
were riding two and two, with an interval of some feet between 
them. They passed along on either side of him, hat the 
horsea of the two last troopers, who were riding closer together 
than the others, swerved suddenly, nearly unseating their 
riders, and causing them to burst into angry exclamations. 

"What can the brutes have shied atl" one asked the other. 

" It might he anything," was the reply. " Lots of carts have 
been passing down the road, and I suppose something has 
dropped off one of them." 

As soon as they had passed, Percy left the road. He found 
that the ground on either side was covered with low scrub 
bushes. Among these he made his way cautiously, and had 
gone hut fifty yards when he heard a sudden shout, followed 
by a string of furious exclamations, and a minute later 
the troopers came galloping back along the road. He stooped 
among the bushes as they passed, although confident that 
he could not he seen. He bad almost expected they would 
rein in their horses as they came to the point where he had 
left the road, and indeed they would certainly have done so if the 
troopers had told the officer of the sudden start their horses 
had given them. As they rode on without a check he con- 
cluded that the men had said nothing of the incident, think- 
ing that if they did so they would certainly incur blame, and 
probably severe punishment, for not ascertaining what it was 
that the animals had shied at. 

As soon as they had passed he returned to the road, for 
although he could have kept the general direction by means of 
the stars, he might have got far away from the direct track, 
and, moreover, might in the dark have come upon broken 
ground and fallen down some hole or nullah, and this possi- 
bility would necessitate very slow and careful walking. Ho 
• therefore kept along the road, but was so frequently obliged to 
leave it, owing to the number of carta, horsemen, and peasants 
all flying before the expi^cted advance of the British, that be 
made but slow progress This, however, did not trouble him. 
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The Sikh army had fallen back, and the British cavalry would 
Boon be scouring the country. His principal reason for wishing 
to be back before the evening was his arrangement with his two 
men. It was, of course, uncertain that they would, any more 
than himself, return to the tent that night Having been with 
the cavalry during the battle they would know nothing of 
what had taken place in the camp they had left, and could 
not have been certain that he and his gnard had not started 
for the rear early in the day, in which case he would not have 
attempted to escape. However, if they reached the tent before 
morning they would be sure to wait unless they saw the British 
troops crossing the river, in which case they would probably 
make off, as they might be cut down before they could make it 
understood that they were the servants of an English officer. 

As soon, therefoi-e, as the first dawn of light appeared he 
moved farther away from the road and entered a patch of low 
trees and brushwood, and there sat watching the road From 
time to time bullock-carta and pack-animals came along, gener- 
ally in parties under the escort of small bodies of sowars, who 
were evidently urging them to push forward with all haste. 
Sometimes the hullock-carts were provided with curtains, and 
no (louht contained the ladies of the zenana of some zemindar 
of the district, who with his retainers was with the army. 
The spot where Percy was hidden was at the very edge of the 
cultivated ground, and beyond wide fields stretched away as 
far as he could see. Here and there peasants were at work as 
usual, heeding very little the events passing round them, and 
confident they would suffer no molestation at the hands of the 
liritish, and that any change would he likely to benefit rather 
than to barm them. 

As the sun gained power Percy began to feel the torture 
of thirst, but be well knew that there was no hope of obtain- 
ing water, as he could not quit his place of concealment 
until night again fell, for his dress would betray him even at a 
considerable distance. He had intended to watch until he saw 
I'^nglish troops coming along, but be had been walking all 
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night, and as the beat increased found it impossible to keep his 
eyes open. Besides, as he told hiinself, there was no certainty 
whatever that tbe British cavalry would come along that day. 
After having allowed themselves to be checked for a day and a 
half by deserted earthworks there might be still farther delay, 
and even after crossing a day might elapse before any farther 
advance was mada He was turning this over in hia mind 
when hia thoughts gradually became confused, and he was soon 
sound asleep. 

The sun was setting when he awoke. On looking round he 
saw that the road was entirely deserted, and determined there- 
fore to push forward through the fields at once in hope of dis- 
covering water, for he woke with a raging thirst. He had walked 
for half an hour when he saw a cloud of dust on the road, and at 
once leapt down into a small nullah, and there, concealed from 
sight, ran towards the road. When he heard the tramping of 
horses and the rumbling of wheels he took off his white helmet 
and raised his head sufficiently high to look through a tuft of 
grass at the edge of the nullah. A moment later he was 
standing on the top of the bank waving his hat to the troops 
passing along the road fifty yards away. The glimpse he had 
caught of the white faces had been enough, it was a battery of 
British horse-aHillery. The order was given to halt, and an 
officer rode up to meet him. 

"Who are you, sirl" 

"My name is Groves. I am in the civil service, and was 
assistant to Major Edwardes before Mooltan. I was attached 
by him to Sher Singh's force, and was carried off by it when he 
deserted. I effected my escape last nighL" 

The officer held out his hand. "I am very glad to see you," 
he said. " Of course, we heard that Sher Singh had carried off 
a political officer. What are you going to do now J What can 
I do for youl My orders are to push forward at once. The 
9th Lancers are ahead of us^ did you see any of themi" 

"The first thing you can do for me is to give me something 
to drink," Percy said, " for I have had nothing since yestt-rday." 
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The officer at once pulled oat his flask and handed it to 

" Thank you very much," Percy aaid, after taking a drink. 
" No, I did not see anything of the cavalry. I waa walking all 
last night; and when it got hot this morning I could not keep 
awake. I only started again half an hour ago. They must have 
passed before that, for I saw nothing of them." 

"Are there any of the rebels along on this road!'' 

Percy shook his head. " There were not fifty men left in the 
camp on the bank of the Chenab all yesterday," he said. "I 
was there, and was expecting you to cross all day." 

" Yes, we made a hideous mesa of it," the officer said in a 
tone of deep disgust "If we had crossed yesterday, as we 
ought to have done, we should have come on the rear of Sher 
Singh's army when he was engaged with Thackwell, and have 
smashed him into a cocked hat It has been an astounding 
blunder. There is no chance of our overtaking any body of 
troops 1" 

"Not the slightest, unless this road runs into the one by 
which the Sikhs are retreating. I hear they are retiring on 
the Jhelum, and will make a stand there." 

" Well, as you have no horse," the officer said, " the best thing 
you can do is to get up on one of our limbers and go with us. 
Our force is crossing the river, and will, I suppose, to-morrow 
push on to join Thackwell, somewhere on the Julalpore road." 

As Percy learnt that he was still twelve miles distant from 
the river he accepted the invitation, climbed up on to a limber 
between two artillerymen, and in an hour reached Heylah, 
where the artillery and guns sent forward joined Thackwell'a 
force, which had halted there. Finding that the main body 
of Lord Gough's force had halted after crossing the river, and 
that it was probable no farther movement would be made for 
some little time, Percy purchased from a trooper for a few 
shillings a horse he had picked up on the way, having found it 
standing by the side of its dead master, who, although terribly 
wounded, bad managed to keep his saddle for some miles. 
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Mounting this he started at once to retura by the road by which 
he h&d arrived. 

He had met no one he knew in Sir Joseph Thackwell's camp, 
and considered it his duty to report himself at head -quarters. 
The chief reason for haste was his anxiety for his two men, who 
would, he knew, if they had managed to mako their escape, 
rely upon his returning sooner or later to the place where he 
had appointed to meet them. It was ten o'clock when he was 
challenged by a sentry as ho approached the camp. As soon 
as he was found to be a British officer he was permitted to pro- 
ceed, and presently found his way to the tent of the principal 
political officer with Lord Gough. The latter was seated talk- 
ing to a gentleman when Percy was shown in by an orderly, 

" I have come to report myself as having escaped from Sher 
Singh's camp," he said. 

There was a sudden exclamation, and one of the gentlemen 
sprang from his chair, "Why, Groves, is it youT I should 
hardly have knoivn you again. Why, it is more than two years 

" Some months more, Mr. Fullarton. I am indeed pleased 
to meet you again." 

" Groves is an old friend of mine," Mr. Fullarton said, turning 
to the other gentleman. " You know he was carried off by 
Sher Singh when he deserted from Whish's camp before Mool- 
tan. We have heard, indeed, from messages Sher Singh has 
from time to time sent in that he was with him and well, hut 
I have been anxious as to what might happen if we defeated 
the Sikhs. I am proud of Groves, for he is, if I may say so, 
a poUgi of mine, and it was partly through me that he made 
his first start in the service." 

"Entirely through you, sir," Percy said warmly. "I owe 
my position entirely to you." 

" Not entirely by a long way, Grovea. I accepted your ser- 

vicea as a volunteer when we were badly off for interpreters, 

but it was solely to your own good conduct and bravery that 

you owed your permanent appointment. Sir Henry Hurdinge 

(;sT) X- 
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and Lord Gough both poraonally recommended him in very 
strong terms to the Court of Directors;" he addeil to the other 
officer. " I will carry him off to my tent I expect he has 
nothing but what he stands in." 

"One moment, FuUarton; he may have some valuable in- 
formation to give US." 

"No; I am eorry I have nothing to tell you but what is 
known already, that Sher Singh has retreatod towards the 
Jhelum. I was not with him in the light yesterday. I had 
been left under a guard here in camp, and I only went away 
with them at ten o'clock at night, and managed to escape from 
tliem four hours afterwai-ds. I hid until I saw a battery of our 
horse-artillery coming along this afternoon, and went with them 
into Heylah. I piclied up a Sikh horse there and started at 
once to report myself to you." 

"Then I will not detain you, Mr. Groves. You will, of 
course, address a report to me as to your stay in Sher Singh's 
camp and your treatment by him. I shall no doubt be able to 
find you plenty to do in the course of a day or two." 

"In the first place. Groves," Mr. FuUarton said as they 
reached his tent, which was close by, "I suppose you must 
want something to eat!" 

" I shall bo very glad of something, sir, for I have had 
nothing to-day. I found that the troops at Heylah had had 
nothing since they marched in the morning, and there did not 
seem any chance of their getting anything to-night, bo it was of 
no use ray thinking of getting food there." 

" That accounts for your starting back again at once," Mr. 
FuUarton said with a smile as he touched a liell. 

Percy's old friend, Eam Singh, entered. "Get some food 
directly, Eam Singh. This is Mr, Groves, your old pupil on 
the voyagft" 

The man salaamed. " I am glad to see you, sahib. You 
have grown since -then." 

"So I ought to have done." Percy laughed. "I was not 
fifteen when I landed her& That is more than four years 
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ago. I owe a great deal, Ram Singh, to tlie leEsons I had 
from you." 

" I don't think, Mr. Fullarton," he went on when the man 
retired to get some food, "that hunger had much to do with my 
coming over to-night I was very anxious about ray two raen, 
they are the same two I had with me when I came to you at 
Loodiana. They have been with me ever since, and I would 
not on any account that harm should come to them." 

He then related the instructions he bad given tbera as to 
joining him if they made their escape. 

" It ie quite possible that they may be in the camp now," 
Mr. Fullarton said. "I know that a few prisoners were taken 
by the 9th Lancers, who were the first to cross the ford. 
When they went on to join Thackwell they handed over 
their prisoners to one of the other corps. We have all been 
too busy to-day to think about them, but the first thing in 
the morning I will go with you and see if your men are among 
them. It is too late to do it to-night. Now tell me all about 
your sojourn with Slier Singh, and how you managed to escape 
from the Siklis." 

The next morning early Mr. Fullarton went out with Percy, 
and found that the-prisoners taken by the cavalry who had first 
crossed had been handed over to the charge of the 14th 
Dn^oons, and at once went over to the camp of that regiment. 
Mr. Fullarton uas well known to the officer in command of the 
corps, who on learning from him the object of his visit at once 
ordered the prisoners to be paraded. 

"There are ten of them, I think," he said. "I have not 
questioned them; I thought someofyoupolitical gentlemen would 
want to do that, and all I had to do was to take care of them." 

He walked across with them to the guard-tent, from which 
the prisoners were just being brought out. Percy gave an 
exclamation of satisfaction as, in the last two who came out, 
he recognized his followers. They on their part would have 
run forward, but the habits of discipline prevailed, and giving 
the military salute they fell in with the others. 
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"Thow are my two men, sir," Percy aaid to the ofBcer. 

" I suppose it IB all right, FiiUartoo, for me to let them gol" 

"Certainly, I can answer for them myself for I recognize 
them as having been with Grovee when he fir^t joined, and I 
know they rode behind him tn all the battles on the Siitlej. 
They are thoroughly good and trustworthy fellows; and indeed 
their presence here shows that tbey must have run considerable 
risks from our men as well as the Sikhs, in obeying his in- 
structions to meet him here. However, I will give you a 
written receipt for them, and that will take all responsibility 
off your shoulders. The others scarcely look like fighting 
men." 

" No, I should say tbey are only camp-followers, who lingered 
behind in the hopes of picking up anything the Sikhs might 
have left behind tiiem when they went off so suddenly." 

"I will speak about tJiem, and will see that their cases are 
inquired into at once." 

" I shall be very much obliged if you would. The men have 
got plenty of work without looking after these fellows; and if 
we got orders to go forward there would be all sorts of bother 
iu getting rid of them, and in handing them over to someone 
else." 

" I will see about it at once; as they are not fighting men 
there can be no object in keeping them." 

" Thank yoa. You will make over these two men to this 
gentleman, sergeant; they are released from custody." 

" We have their horses in our lines, sir, and their arms; they 
were handed over with them; are they to take themt" 

"Certainly. They are Mr. Qroves' servants, and fought on 
our side at Sobraon. They were only awaiting their master's 
return when they were captured." 

"Now, Oroves, you may as well go back to my tent," Mr. 
FuUarton said as they walked away, followed by ^e two men 
leading their horses. "I will see about getting a tent for you 
later on, but in the meantime make yourself at home in mine. 
I shall be very glad to have you with me. I am first going to 
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get authority to examine the other priBoners, and release them 
if proved harmleas. I Ghall be with you at breakfast- time." 

After seeing his men picket their horses with those in the 
political officers' lines he told them to follow him into the tent 

" Now sit down and tell me all about your escape," ho said, 

" There is not much to tell, sahib," Akram Ghunder, who 
was generally the spokesman, replied. "We were ordered 
to mount and lide with the cavidry, jnst as dayUght was 
breaking; and had to do so at once. On the way we agreed 
that if the Sikhs got the best of it we would stay with them, 
as in that case t^ey would doubtless return to the camp; 
but that if they were beaten we would get away il we could, 
for you would certainly be moved. II you were moved at 
night we knew that you would, as agreed, try to make your 
escape and join us here. If you were moved in the day, and 
had no chance of escaping, we made up our minds to follow and 
to get you away il possible, for we considered your life would 
be in danger, and that, however great the risk, you would be 
willing to try to escap& 

" When we got near your people we were with the body of 
cavalry, who were to move round their left flank and fall upon 
their baggage. As soon as we got out of the shelter of some 
sugar-cane fields a battery of the artUlery opened at us, and over 
went men and horses. It was very uncomfortable, almost as 
bad as it was at Ferozeshah, for although it was but a single 
battery every shot told. They were firing grape and shrap- 
nel, and many of the shell bnrst just in front of us and cut 
big gaps in the lina Then a regiment of dragoons rode at us, 
and though they were but a handful the Sikhs would not wait 
for thein, bub bolted back into the canes. All this was done 
three or four times, and Bhop Lai and I saw that the Sikh 
game was up. Their cavalry were beaten on the other flank 
just as thorough as we were, and the infantry never stirred a 
foot beyond their shelter. So the next time we rode back 
into the canes we separated from the rest There was no 
difficulty whatever about it. The different troops had all got 
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mixed up together. Half the party we were with had been 
killed, and the rest had enough to think of without bothering 
about us. 

" There were plenty of others drawing off, some wounded, 
some who did not want any more of it. We dismounted as soon 
as we separated from the others, so that our heads should noc 
show above the canes, led our horses back for a mile, and then 
mounted and rode till we got to a nullah, in which we hid our 
selves. The firing went on for some time, then it stopped, anrt 
we knew that the Sikhs had had enough of it We agreed 
that it was best to wait where we were and find out what they 
were going to do. If they marched back to the camp we 
could slip into the ranks again and come with tliem; if they 
did not, we would come on alone and reconnoitre. We did not 
know how many troops had been left there, so when it got dark 
I made my way back t^ain, and Bhop Lai took cliarge of the 
horses. I got in among the infantry, aad found them half mad 
with rage that they had not been ordered to advance. They 
had suffered heavily, for the canes were a poor protection 
against shot and shell, and many hundreds had been killed 
there. I learned that the orders were that the whole force 
were to march towards the Jhclum at midnight. So I went 
back to Bhop Lai, and we rode till close to the old camp; then 
he went in on foot to see what was going on. 

"It was not long before he was back again, saying that the 
place was entirely deserted, and that your tent had been left 
standing. So we rode straight in and waited there. At day- 
break I went to the river and saw that some regiments of 
cavalry were preparing to cross. I hurried back to the tent, 
and we talked it over. We did not know which way you had 
-gone, and miglit miss you if we went in search of you. We 
guessed that it would have been dark before you set oiit, and 
as we had your positive orders to wait, we made up our minds 
to do so. We took off our arms and laid them down on the 
ground, and sat quietly at the door of the tent till a white 
cavalry regiment rode up. We did not feel comfortable, for 
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we were not sure that they would Dot cut ua down at once. 
But as our horses were standing there and we could have 
ridden away hail we chosen, we hoped they would see that 
we were nob enetnies. 

"None of the officers could epoak Punjaubi, bo after trying 
to question us we were handed over to a guard. The other 
men you saw were brought in later, and we were all trans- 
ferred together to another dragoon regiment, put in a tent, and 
made prisoners. We did not feel uncomfortable then, for we 
knew that your people do not kill prisoners, and that we 
should presently be questioned by someone who knew the 
htngaage, and would be able to explain how we came there; 
but we were terribly anxious about you, and when we saw you 
we were ready to shout with joy. Will the sahib tell us how 
he escaped)" 

"Just as we had planned, Akram. I rode with them for 
three hours, by which time they were all sleepy. Then 1 
slipped over the crupper of the horse, and as soon as they had 
passed on hid in the scrub. Then 1 walked back till morning, 
and lay down auiong some bushes till, late in the afternoon, 
I saw a battery of our own artillery come along. They took 
me on to Heyjah. There I got a horse and rode back at once, 
hoping to find you here. It was ten o'clock when I arrived, 
too late to make inquiries about you then; but I heard that 
ten prisoners had been taken, and came over with Mr. Fullar- 
toD the first thuig this morniug to see if you were aipong them." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



CHILLIANWALLA. 



THERE was a long pause after the battle of Saiioolapore. 
The country between Heylah and the Sikh position, fifteen 
miles distant, was covered with dense jungle, and a great 
number of native wood-cutters were employed in cutting roads 
through it Skirmishes often took place betweeu the Sikh 
regular cavalry and our patrols. On the 18th of December 
Sher Singh moved ten thousand men to Dingee. As this 
movement threatened the Wuzeerabad ford, a force was des- 
patched there to bar the passage, which if effected would have 
placed Sher Singh between the British force and Lahore. The 
Sikhs retired again, and nothing was done until the 10th of 
January, when the British force concentrated at Lussoore. It 
was known that considerable reinforcements had joined Sher 
Singh, among these being two troops of horse-artillery from 
Peshawur. These batteries had been disciplined by a British 
officer, and had been presented to Chuttur Singh by the Resi- 
dent at Lahore, to enable him to repel the attacks of the 
Afghans. They were in all respects exactly similar to those 
used in tlie Company's service, and were a most valuable addi- 
tion to Sher Singh's strength. 

During the six weeks that had elapsed since the battle, Percy 
had been kept busily employed ; at one time buying provisions, 
at another questioning villagers as to routes and the obstacles to 
be encountered, and gathering as much information as possible 
as to the Sikh position at Kussool. The descriptions he ob- 
tained were vague in the extreme, but all united in describing 
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tile country as excessively difficult, being covered witli jungle 
and abounding in deep nullahs. 

" Tbia will be a different business altogether, Groves, from 
our former attacks On the Sikh positions," said Mr. FuUarton. 

"I should think much easier, sir. There we had to go right 
across the open with fifty or sixty cannon and ten or twelve 
thousand infantry all blaziug away at us, and to storm a place 
difficult to climb, and where we were exposed to their fire 
while they were sheltered. Fighting in the jungle we have just 
as good a chance as they have." 

"Except, Groves, that they will know every foot of the 
ground, and we shall know nothing of it, which makes aU the 
difference in the world." 

"It does make a difference, no doubt, Mr. Fullaiton; but 
you see we turned them out of the jungle at Moodkee quickly 
enough." 

"That is true; but there our cavalry got round behind 
them. No doubt that shook their resistance very much; 
nothing alarms uudisciplined troops so much &a the belief that 
their retreat is cut off. With highly disciplined troops it is 
just the contrary; when they know they mnst either conquer 
or be destroyed, they wUl fight more obstinately than on any 
other occasion. To-morrow morning we move forward to 
Dingee, and I expect that we shall light on the following 
day, for it is not more than eight miles from there." 

At Dingee a Pathan deserter from the Sikh camp came in, 
and from him further particulars than had before been learned 
were obtained. 

The camp, he said, was round the village of Russool, a 
mils from the river. In front of it was a ravine some hundreds 
of feet deep and almost impasaabla Upon the ground on the 
other side of this ravine the Sikhs had erected a long line of 
intrenchments, to reach which they had to cross the ravine 
from their camp on a narrow wooden footbridge thrown over 
it. At a council of war held on the evening of the arrival of 
tJie army at Dingee, it was determined that an attf'mpt 
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should be made to outflank the Sikh intreuchments, to attack 
Ru8SOol on the Sikh loft, and so to intercept their retreat to 
the river. This succeasful, all their gune, magazines, and etoi'os 
would he captured, although doubtless the infautry would 
escape through the jungle. 

The next morning the troops were put in motion; for a time 
they marched without difficulty, as the jungle had been cut for 
them, but after that their movements were slow. Several 
Pathan deserters came iu as they advanced, and gave informa- 
tion as to the route and position. After a march of some miles 
a halt was made. The troops eat some of the food carried in 
their haversacks, and an allowance of grog was served out 
The direction of the line of march, which had hitherto been 
direct upon the heights of Russool, where the Sikh camp was 
plainly visible, was now changed, and sweeping round they 
reached a long bare hill in front of the village of Chillianwalla, 
turning out some Sikhs who were stationed in a small inti-eneh- 
ment there. Ijord Gough's inteution was to encamp for the 
night at this spot, where plenty of water was obtainable, so 
tliat the troops could rest and prepare for the 6ght in the 
morning, when the whole day would be available for the 
operations. 

The ground was marked out for the difTerent regiments to 
occupy, and the men were in the act of falling out, when a 
large body of men were seen some distance in the front, and 
several guns opened fira The Sikhs had left their intreuch- 
ments, and were drawn up in the jungle. Battery after 
battery opened fire, and the British artillery at once responded, 
while the trooi)S fell into their ranks again. Lord Gough 
issued orders for the battle to begin. He lias been blamed by 
many for so doing, but it is difficult to see how it could have 
been avoided. The Sikh army was at hand in full force; it 
was out of the question to retreat, equally out of the question 
to remain passive under the fire of the enemy. Inaction or 
retreat would equally have been interpreted as evidence of 
fear, and would have vastly encouraged the enemy. The 
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troopB, although tiret.1 by their mai'cli through the jungle under 
the sun, had not had a long day's work. That the dispositions 
for battle were hurried, incomplete, and faulty ia undeniable, 
but that it should have taken place waa under the circum- 
stances inevitable. 

The din of the cannonade was prodigious, echoed aa it was 
by the surrounding hills. The Sikh batteries were almost 
invisible, and the British artillerymen directed their fire solely 
at the flashes and smoke rising from the jungle. The position 
of the infantry was equally hidden, and it was only by the 
sparkle of the aim on bayonet and spearhead that any indica- 
tion of its line was obtainable. But having determined upon 
attacking, it was necessary that some plan of operation should 
be decided upon, some specific object of attack assigned to 
each of the commanding officers of divisions and brigades. No 
such orders were given, and without, any instructions whatever 
beyond the order to advance and capture the enemy's guns, 
the British force, numbering some eighteen thousand, of whom 
but a small proportion were white troops — there being biit 
four regiments of English infantry and three of cavalry- 
moved forward to attack a force estimated at forty thousand, 
with sixty-two guna, entirely hidden in a jungle, and in an ex- 
ceedingly broken and difficult ground. 

The two infantry divisions of Major-general Gillwrt and 
Brigadier-general Colin Campbell advanced boldly to the attack, 
and plunging into the jungle were at once engaged in a hand- 
to-hand struggle with the Sikhs. The cavalry on the right 
flank, consisting of the 9th Boyal Lancers, the 14th Dragoons, 
and two regimenUi of native cavalry, were ordered to advance. 
They were commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Pope, an officer 
of the native cavahy. He was unfortunately in such infirm health 
that he could not mount his horse without assistance, and had 
no experience whatever of the command of a brigade of cavalry. 
The result was that owing partly to the difficulty of keeping a, 
straight line in the jungle, the force not only overlapped the 
troops of horse-artillevy placed between them and Gilbert's 
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division, but got in front of Gilbert's infsntiy. The guns vera 
- therefore unable to afford tbem any assistanca 

Moving forwards at a walk, the cavalry found themselveB 
opposed both by infantry and cavalry. Colonel Pope was 
wounded severely in the head. The troops, being withont 
orders, f&ced about in different directions as fresh opponents 
appeared, and presently came to a halt. The Sikh cavalry 
boldly skirmished up to them, and then, under the belief that 
the order had been given to retreat, the cavalry turned and 
galloped back, hotly pursued by the Sikhs. In their retreat 
they rode right over the batteries of horse-artillery, disorganiz- 
ing the gunners and carrying off the horses tn their rush ; while 
the Sikhs, of whom there were but a handful, following hard 
in the rear of the flying troopers, cut down the artillerymen, 
captured six guns, and continued their pursuit until close to 
Lord Gough and the head-qoarter staff. Then a couple of 
guns, judiciously placed, opened upon them, and they fell 
back, checked by the appearance of a couple of squadrons of 
the Lancers, which had been rallied by their officers. 

Had the cavalry, when they fiiGt came in contact with the 
enemy, received die orders to charge, the result would pro- 
bably have been altogether different Indeed the colonel of one 
of the cavplry regiments requested permission from Pope to 
charge, but it was refused. The men who fled thus precipi- 
tately had shown an almost reckless valour at Ramnu^ar, 
and would, under other circumstances, have distinguished them- 
selves equally here; but cavalry at awalk are the most defence- 
less of troops, and broken up as they were by the jungle, unable 
to see what was going on on either side, exposed to a fire from 
hidden foes, and feeling that they were badly handled, it is not 
surprising that when they came to a halt they wore liable to 
turn and go about with alacrity at the first sound of retreating 
hoofs at any portion of the line. 

While this was happening a battery of faorse-artillery, with 
some squadrons of cavalry from three of the regiments engaged, 
had most gallantly repulsed the attack of a large body of the 
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enemy's horse on our extreme left Godby'e brigade of in- 
fantry, which had been deprived of a chance of taking part 
in the battle of Sadoolapore, were the first of the infantry to 
come in contact with the enemy. Its advance was assisted by 
a well-directed fire of a horse- artillery battery which prepared 
the way. It plunged into the jungle with a cheer, and dashing 
forward throagh every obstacle and driving its defenders before 
it, came upon an open space, the opposite side of which was 
thickly lined by the enemy. Our troops dashed across this under 
a tremendous fire of musket and artillery, fired a volley, and 
hurled themselves upon the Sikhs, who broke and fled. Pur- 
suit was impossible; the jungle was so thick that none could 
see ten yards ahead. Orders were given to collect the wounded 
—an imperative duty, for the Sikhs murdered every man left 
behind. 

Suddenly, as they were engaged in the work, a tremendous 
fire opened upon them from the rear. A large body of Sikhs had 
worked their way through the jungle and cut them off, while 
a strong body of their cavalry issued into the open space and 
charged down upon them. As quick as thought the horse- 
artillery swept their guns round, loaded with grape, and poured 
in their fire, creating terrible havoc among the Sikh horse, and 
sending them ftying back into the jungle. The infantry faced 
about and retired steadily, but were pressed by a crowd of the 
enemy. Then General Gilbert, who was with the brigade, 
gave the word, and the second battalion of the Bengal Euro- 
peans turned and went at them with a cheer. The Sikhs 
fought desperately each for himself, but they were swept back- 
ward and bayoneted in great numbers. Three of their guns 
were taken and spiked, and another captured by one of the 
native regiments of the brigade. 

The left brigade of Gilbert's division was even more severely 
treated. The fighting was desperate; the 29th captured and 
spiked several guns in the Sikh intrenchment, but could carry 
off only five of them for want of horses. As it still pushed 
forward the brigade was swept with grape and musketry. 
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The 56tb Kative Infantry suffered terribly, losing its colonel, 
seven other officers, and three hundred and twenty-two men 
killed and wounded The 30th Native Infantry suffered as 
heavily, losing eleven officers and two hundred and eighty-fire 
men killed and wounded. Both the native regiments lost their 
colours. The brigade was at length unable to withstand the 
attack directed against it^ and fell back. 

Pennycuick's brigade of Colin Campbell's division were as 
roughly handled; tJiey had, through some blunder or other, 
advanced unsupported by artillery, and orders were given by 
their commander that they were not to £re but to charge the 
enemy's guns. The 24th, the European regiment of the brigade, 
the strongest battalion of the force, advanced in magnificent 
order under a terrific fire of musketry and artillery, drove all 
opposition before them, and captured the guns opposed to them. 
They had commenced spiking them, when some of the Bunnoo 
regiments, lying concealed in the brushwood on rising ground 
behind the guns, opened a tremendous fire of musketry. The 
troops were thrown into some confusion by this sudden attack, 
and fell back, and as they did so they were literally mown 
down by the enemy's fir& General Pennyciiick fell dead; ht& 
son, a young ensign, stood across his father's body and defended 
it until he fell dead beside it. Colonel Brooks was also killed. 
Eleven other officers fell, and ten were wounded either among 
the guns or in the retreat that followed. The Sikh cavalry 
pressed hard on the retiring soldiers, while their musketry and 
artillery swept their ranks, and upwards of five hundred men 
were killed and wounded. The regiment was in fact almost 
annihilated. The position this brigade attacked was afterwards 
found to have been the strongest along the Sikh line. The two 
native regiments of the brigade had advanced in line with the 
34th, but suffered far less severely in the retreat, the efforts of 
the Sikhs being concentrated against the white regiment 

The other brigade of the division, at whose head Colin 
Campbell had placed himself, was more fortunate. The Gist 
Foot repulsed several desperate attacks, and pouring in heavy 
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volleys Bwept the Sikhs before it. Wheeling round it fought its 
way along, and retook the guns from which the 24th had been 
driven. The capture of the guos was, however, but of little 
avail, for as soon aa they were abandoned the Sikhs managed 
to draw the epikes, and in a few minutes they were again in 
action. Two native regimenta fought worthily by the side of 
the 61st. 

The cavalry on the extreme loft, under General Thackwell, 
did good work by checkinga very large body of Sikh hor8enion,a 
squadron of the 3d Dragoons charging and riding right through 
tliem; then gathering again with a desperate effort they cut their 
way back to their friends, two officers and thirty-six men having 
been killed or wounded in this bnlliant charga 

Night was now approaching. A portion of the jungk bad been 
for the moment cleared, but beyond this the Sikhs etill swarmed, 
and during the battle large bodies had worked round and had 
only been prevented by the fire of the guns from falling on the 
rear. Nothing more could be done ; some of the officers advised 
tliat the force should fall back to tlie village of Chillian walla, in 
order to obtain water and to afford protection to the baggie. 
Lord Gough at first refused to do so, on the ground that any 
wounded left behind would be massacred. The troops, especi- 
ally the SepoyB, were, however, so distressed by thii'st, that the 
wounded were as far as possible collected, and the force con- 
centrated round Chillianwalla 

Had the enemy attacked at night the consequence would 
have been terrible, for the regiments were broken up and 
separated, and tbe confusion waa absolute; but at eight o'clock 
the rain came down in torrents, and this and the fact that tlieir 
own loss had been severe, especially among the gunners, checked 
the ardour of the Sikhs, and probably saved the British force. 
In the morning tbe enemy were seen encamped on an eminence 
three miles distant. Tbe cavalry scoured the field of battle 
to collect any wounded that bad been left^ and bring in the 
captured guns. Twelve small cannon, however, were the only 
trophies of the fight. The rolls were called, and the loss 
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Mcertained: it consisted of eighty-nine officers, two thousand 
three hundred and fifty-seven men killed and wounded— an 
enormous loss in proportion to the number of men en<^ged. 
Six guns were lost, together witli the ammunition that had 
accompanied several of the cor[» into the fight 

It was so far a drawn battle that the armies at night occupied 
the same jKisitions they had held at the commenceroent of the 
battle, but the advantage was all with the Sikhs, (or the fight- 
ing strength of the four English regiments that had formed the 
backbone of the force was lessened by half; while the Sikha 
had proved to their delight that British troops were not always 
invincible, and that occasionally they were even subject to panic. 
The result was that their confidence was greatly increased, and 
their losses were far more than balanced by the great number 
of recruits who, at the news of the repulse of the British attack, 
poured into Sher Singh's camp. 

The British army remained stationary at Ohillianwalla from 
the 13th of January to February. Large numbers of the Sikhs 
at various times penetrated to Dingee, and cut the lines of 
communication through that place; there was indeed another 
line open through Hayleh, where the force that had been 
f engaged at Sadoolapore had remained since that battle, to 
prevent the Sikhs from advancing towards Lahore. The regi- 
ments that had been left behind at Ramnuggur rejoined the 
army, their place being taken by the 53d Regiment from Lahore. 

General Whish'a force which had captured Mooltan was now 
on its way to join that of Lord Ooiigh. The siege of Mool- 
tan had been renewed after the departure of Sher Singh's 
army, and reinforcements having reached General Whish, it 
was pushed on with great vigour. Two breaches were effected 
in the walls of the fort, and the great mosque, which was used 
as a magazine by the rebels, was pierced by a shell, which caused 
a terrific explosion, entirely destroying the building, leaving a 
great chasm where it had stood, levelling the Sikh works near 
it, and killing five hundred men. Soon after this misfortune, 
Moolraj, finding further resistance impossible, came out and 
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sarrendered unconditionally, just as the British columus were 
formed up in readiness to storm the breaches. He was taken 
to Calcutta and there tried; he was found guilty, but it being 
considered that he had acted under a pressure from his troops 
that he was unable to reeiBt, he was sentenced only to imprison- 
ment for life. 

At the battle of Chillianwalla Percy Groves had been severely 
wounded. He was sitting on his horse with Mr. Fullarton and 
two or three other political ofBcers at a distance of a hundred 
yards from the head-quarters staff, when Pope's cavalry issned 
in headlong flight from the jungle. An exclamation of dismay 
burst from each member of the little party. 

"It is a regular stampede," Mr. Fullarton exclaimed; "there 
come the Sikhs after them! Why, they are comparatively a 
handful! What on earth possesses the meni Why, they will 
be over the guns I Did you ever see such madnessf" 

On came the fugitives. 

"To the right therel" Mr. Fullarton shouted, "or these mad- 
men will ride us down." 

They had but just got clear of the front when the cavalry 
swept past; before they coiUd go farther half a dozen Sikh 
horsemen rode at them. The civilians all carried pistols, and 
these they used with some effect. Two of the Sikhs fell, the 
rest rushed on them. Percy had no sword, and thought that 
his end had come; when there was a shout, and his two fol- 
lowers rode past him, and fiercely fell upon the Sikhs. 

Percy turned round in time to see two of the civilians cut 
down by the tulwars of the other Sikhs, while Mr. Fullarton 
tried with his pistol to ward off a blow rumed at him. The 
force of the blow struck it down and the sword fell on his 
shoulder. Before the Sikh had time to strike ^ain he was 
shot by Bhop Lai, and the latter and his comrade then attacked 
the remaining two Sikhs furiously. Akram Chunder ran one 
through with his sword. Bbop Lai seriously wounded the 
other, who wheeled his horse round and fled at full speed. 

A moment later there was a thunder of hoofs, and the Lancers 
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who had rallied, came dashing down. Percy, furious at Beeing 
Mr. Fullarton fall, exclaimed, "Give me one of those tnlwars, 
Bhop Lai." The man sprang from his horse and handed Mm 
the one that had fallen from the hand of the Sikh he had 
shot 

As the Lancers came along Percj with hie two companions 
fell in behind them The; rode over many of the Sikh horse- 
men; the rest fled, and were hotly pursued back to the jungle, 
many of them being cut down. The impetus of the charge 
took the Lancers well into the wood. A blaze of musketry 
flashed out in front of them; a fresh troop of horsemen charged 
down, and a moment later they were engaged in a hand-to- 
hand contest A tall Sikh rode at Percy, and they at once 
engaged in single combat Percy's steady training at the 
fortress with sword and tulwar was useful to him now. The 
Sikh's shield gave him an advantage, but this was counter- 
balanced by Percy's being accustomed to thrust as well as 
strika For some time the contest was doubtful, and then, alter 
feinting at the Sikh's head to make him throw up his shield, 
Percy ran him through the body. He heard a warning about 
from Bhop Lai as he did so, and the next moment another 
Sikh rode at him, knocking hia horse oflf its legs, while at the 
same moment a crashing blow fell on his helmet After that 
he remembered nothing. 

When he opened his eyes it was dark. Presently he could 
hear talking all round him; he listened, and heard that the 
language was PunjaubL He wondered to himself how he had 
got there, then he recalled a fight and gradually recollected 
his horse falling. "I must be wounded," he said to himself. 
"Yes, my head throbs fearfully; but how is it that I am herel 
the Sikhs always kill the wounded." 

He made an eff'ort to raise himself on one elbow, when he 
felt a hand l(ud on him, and a voice which he recogniEod as 
that of Akram Chnnder whispered in his ear: 

" Do not stir, sahib; thanks to the Great One that you have 
recovered. We were sure that you were not dead; the blow 
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was a heavy one, but as you were falling when he struck, the 
tulwar did not catch you quite fairly, and the helmet helped to 
tnm it, so that, instead of cleaving your skull, it has but shaved 
off a portion of your scalp and half your ear." 

" But how is it you are here with mel" 

"We were both fighting, sahib, and knew that yon conld 
hold your own against the Sikh you were engaged with. Sud- 
denly, just as from the comer of my eye I saw that you had 
disposed of him, another rode at you. I gave a shout^ and cut 
down the man I was fighting with; but before I could turn my 
horse you were down. I shot the Sikh, and then I and Bhop 
Lai, who had just rid himself of his man, leapt off our horses, 
intending to lift you on to one of them; but at that moment 
the Lancers began to fall back, and we saw that it was too late, 
BO each seizing you under one arm, we sprang with you into a 
bush. 

"Then, while Bhop Lai stayed with you, I ran out again, 
caught up the mantle of a Sikh who had fallen within a yard 
of the bush, and sprang in again. We wrapped you in the 
mantle, then crawled on, dragging you with ns into a very 
thick patch of bush, where you are lying now. A moment 
later half a dozen Sikh infantry, pusliing their way through 
the bushes, came close. One of them caught sight of us, and 
cried, 'What are you doing here, comradesi' 'My brother is 
sorely wonnded,' I said, ' and we have stopped to close his eyes 
before we go on to have another fight with the Feringhees.' 
' You must make haste, then,' he said, ' or there will be none 
of them left to fight with.' 

"We heard lai^e numbers of them pass along a short distance 
off, then volley after volley of grape came crashing through the 
jungle, and they fell back again. ' I will mix with them,' Bhop 
Lai said; 'you stop with our sahib. One Is less likely to be 
seen than twa Your story is good enough to account for one if 
they catch sight of you, but it is not good enough for two of us.' 

"For two hours the battle went on, but not near us again. The 
hanging of cannons and muskets was as bad as at Ferozeshah. 
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Sometime I thought one Bide was winning, sometimes the 
other. Sometimes I could hear Sikh yells of triumph, some- 
times a deep roar even above the din of the musketry, and 
knew that it was an English cheer, for I had heard it before. 
Occasionally men came along, having strayed from their parties ; 
and each told a different story. Some said that many of their 
cannons had been captured by the Feringhees; others declared 
that the Peringheea were almost destroyed. Bhop Lai sat 
down only ten or twelve yards away, and I could hear him 
talking to them. Presently I heard him ask had anyone any 
Vfater) 'I have a wounded comrade somewhere not far off in 
the jungle, and I want some for him.' Somebody lent him a 
water-gourd. He went off behind, and some minutes later 
worked round here with it Ue would not come Btraight, 
for some of them might have followed him into the bushes, to 
Bee if they could do anything for his comrade, but this was not 
likely, for there are scores of wounded men round here. How- 
ever, we tore off some rags and wetted them, and laid them on 
your wound, and we poured a little of it into my water-flaak to 
sprinkle your face, and drop between your lips from time to 
time, and then Bhop Lai went back again with the remainder." 

"But how has the battle ended, Akraml" 

" It has ended just as it began — the white troops have all 
gone up to Chillianwalla and the other villages there. The 
Sikhs hold the jungle. They captured six of the guns our 
cavalry rode over, and they have lost twelve, but all smalt 
ones. I hear that almost all their gunners are killed, for the 
British took several of the batteries, though they could not hold 
them; and you know, sahib, the Sikhs will never leave their 
guns, but will stand by them till they are cut down. The men 
about here don't know what is going to be dona Some say 
that they will attack to-morrow; others eay that though they 
have shown that they are more than a match for the Ferin- 
ghees, it would be too much to attack them in their own posi- 
tions, especially as they have not enough gunners to work the 
pieces." 
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"Perhaps we shall attack in the morning, Akram." 

"I do not think so, sahib; they say that one of the white 
regiments had scarcely a man left, and that the others have 
lost half their atrengtlL The general, sahib, is a great man for 
lighting, bat he must see that until he gets more troops he 
can never force his way through the jungle np to EussooL" 

There was presently a sound of someone forcing his way 
through the bushes, then a voice said, "I bring orders that tdl 
are to fall back. It ia not that we are beaten, as everyone 
knows; we have won a great victory, and have tanght the 
Feringhees that they are not invincible, but food and wi.ter 
cannot be brought down here, therefore all must go up and get 
food and drink and rest for the night. The Feringhees have 
had enough, and will not attack agaio to-morrow morning; but 
if they do, we will come down again and welcome them." 

There was a murmur of satisfaction, for the Sikhs had taken 
up their position some hours before the British attacked them, 
and were eager for food, as although spirits had been freely 
served out, the supply of food in the camp was small, and many 
had eaten nothing that day. Bhop Lai moved off with the 
others, but in five minutes was back again. As in the dark 
he was unable to find the clump of bush in which Percy was 
hidden, Akram called to him in a low voica 

"How is the sahlbl" Bhop Lai asked, as he pushed his way in. 

" I am better," Percy answered. "You have saved my life 
between you. Have they all gonel" 

"All that can walk, sahib; there are numbers of wounded 
lying about, but there is nothing to prevent our starting off 
now." 

" I don't think that I can walk yet," Percy said. "Perhaps 
in a little time I may be able to do so." 

"I am afraid not, sahib; but that makes no difference; we 
can carry you easily. Akram, do you stoop down on one 
side, and I will do so on the other. Now, sahib, put your 
arms round our necks; we will clasp our hands under you, and 
you can sit then as in a chair." 
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Percy himself was able to give but little assistance, but he 
felt himaelf lifted up and held firmly; then slowly and steadily 
the two men carried him throagh the jungla Once or twice 
they were asked by a figure on the ground who they were, but 
the answer in their own language, that they were looking for a 
comrade who had fallen, sufficed, as it was too dark under the 
trees for it to be seen that tbey were already carrying a burdea 

"It was well that they didn't know we had yea with us, 
sahib. Had they done so, we should like enough have had a 
m'isket-ball after us. A wounded Sikh is aa dangerous as 
one standing on bis feet." 

But Percy did not reply; he only heard the words as if 
spoken a long distance off. A little farther and he was con- 
scious of nothing. His bearers carried him a hundred yards 
beyond the jungle, and then laid him down again, sprinkled 
some water in his face, and poured a few drops between liia 
lips; but as he gave no sign of returning consciousness, 
Akram Cbunder said, "We had better take him on agaia It 
is from loss of blood he has fainted, and we must get him to 
camp. First, I will again try to bandage his wound." 

He unwound several yards of muslin from his turban, and 
bound up Percy's head. Then they lifted him and went for- 
ward, this time at a faster pace than before, for there was now 
no fear of giving Percy pain. They had to be careful, however; 
the ground they were crossing was that over which the cavalry 
had retreated, and it was thickly dotted with the bodies of 
the fallen. Once past this, they pressed rapidly up the slope 
to Ch ill ian walla. To their surprise they approached unchal- 
lenged, for they had been afraid that their reply in a native 
tongue would have brought a shot from a sentry; but snch 
was the confusion, and so exhausted were the men, that whUe 
acme regiments had thrown out sentries, others had not done 
BQ, and tbey were fortunate in having come upon an unguarded 
spot A little farther and they entered the village. Numbers 
of men were lying asleep in the streets. Presently an officer 
came along. 
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"What have you therel" 

"An officer, eahib, wounded," Akram Chunder, who had 
picked up a few words of English, replied. 

"Where have you got him fromi" the officer asked in 
Hindustani 

Akram could understand the question, but could not answer 
it in the same language, and answered him in PunjaubL 

" We brought him out from the jungle over there, sahib." 

"I don't underatand you," the officer mattered; and then 
aloud in Hindustani, "Gome along with me to those lights, 
that is one of the hospitals." 

They went with him to the door of one of the largest build- 
ings iu the village, and entered. The floor was covered with 
prostrate figures. Four or five surgeons with orderlies holding 
torches were engaged in bandaging, probing for bullets, or, in 
one case, in amputating. 

"Doctor," the officer said, "here are two fellows who look 
like Sikhs, though I suppose they are not; they have got a 
wounded officer, but where they found him I have no idea. 
Do any of you speak Punjauhi 1 They may he able to tell us 
what those fellows over there are doing." 

But none of the surgeons spoke the language. 

"We will just see who the man is they have brought in," 
the officer, who was a colonel, said; "he seems dead by his 
attitude. Put him down there, men." 

The two men understood his gesture, and laid Percy on the 
floor. 

"He ia not dead, but he is mighty near it," the surgeon 
said, as he felt his pulse. " Ah, this is what it is, a cut from 
one of those tulwars. He is bleeding to death. Give me that 
brandy bottle, orderly." 

He poured a spooi^ul or two between Percy's lips, then laid 
some lint over the wound, and firmly bandaged it. 

" Give him another spoonful, orderly, while I go on to the 
next; he will come round presently." 

"Is it mortal, doctort" 
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"No, it IB a very nasty wound, but I don't think it has cut 
through the skull; the sword must have been turned a little. 
I will examine it in the morning when I get breathing time." 

"I know him now," the colonel said; "it is that young 
civilian who came in the day we crossed the C%enab. Yea, 
these are the two native servants who always rode behind hinL 
Come along with me, men; I must take'you to someone who 
talks FunjaubL You shall come back to your master after- 
wards; he is lucky in having two such faithful servants." 

The men did not fully understand him, but Akram Chunder 
gathered the meaning, and with a look at their master they 
followed the officer from the hospital 
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THE officer kept on nearly to the end of the village, and then 
opened a door and went in. "Mansfield, you understand 
PnnjanbL Tbese two fellows are the Berrants of that young 
civilian — Groves, I think, is his name — the man that waa with 
Edwardes, you know, at Mooltan, and waa taken prisoner by 
Sher Singh, and escaped after the battle of Sadoolapore." 

"Yea, I know him. What of himi" 

"They have just brought him in with bis head Itud open 
badly with a tulwar. He has pretty nearly bled to death, but 
the surgeon who baa dressed bia wounds thinks he will get 
over it. I want you to ask these fellows where they have 
bronght him from. I expect he is one of the party who were 
fallen upon by the Sikhs who came on after our cavalry. I 
know there were two of them killed, and Fnllorton is des- 
perately wounded. I cannot understand bow it was our fellows 
didn't find Groves when tbey were collecting the wounded." 

"Where did you bring your master in froml" Major Mans- 
field asked in Punjaubt 

" Wo have brought him in from the jungle over there, sahib," 
Akram Chunder replied. 

" From the junglel" Major Mansfield repeated 

"He joined the Lancers who came up and drove back the Sikh 
hoTBOmen; he went on with them into the jungle, and in the 
fight there he was cut down by a Sikh just after he had run 
another through." 

"The dickens he wasl" the officer exclaimed. "Then how on 
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earth wu it that he wam't killed when the Lancare fell back 
again T They have never spared any wounded that fell into 
their handa" 

Akram Chunder related how. he and hii comrade had dis- 
mounted and concealed his maater, had kept him in the midst 
of the Sikh infantry till they retired, and had then carried him 
up to the Tillage. 

"You are fine fellows," the officer aaid warmly, "noble 
fellows;" and he shook them both by the hand, to the astonish- 
ment of the colonel who had brought them in, and of the other 
officers who crowded the little cottage. Turning round Major 
Mansfield repeated the story be had heard. All broke into 
load exclamations of admiration. 

" Wait a moment," the colonel said, "we shall have time to 
talk about that afterwards. The important point is to find 
out from them whether they know what the Sikha are doing 
to-night" 

The question was then put, and when Akram Chunder re- 
peated the order he had heard given, that the Sikhs were all 
to retire to Bussool, there was a deep and general feeling of 
relief. 

"That is the best news I have heard for many a day," the 
colonel exclaimed; "for if they had fallen upon us to-night, 
which I half expected they would do, it would have been a 
frightful business. I must take these men to Lord Gough at 
once. He will be even more glad than I am to hear the news, 
for he must feel the responsibility terribly. You might as well 
come along, Mansfield, to act aa interpreter; he may have no 
one with him just at present who speaks the languaga" 

The story was told to the commander- in chief and Sir 
Henry Lawrence, who was noi^ his chief political adviser. 

"The information is most valuable if true," Sir Henry 
Lawrence said. "I suppose there is no doubt these two men 
are Mr. Groves' servants; because, as you say, he was brought 
in insensible. That is a very important point, for they might 
be two Sikhs sent in with thu story to put us off onr guard." 
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"Major Mansfield says that he recognizes their faces. Sir 
Henry." 

" I would not say that I absolutely recognize them, but they 
certainly look to me like the two men whom I have seen riding 
with Mr. Groves." 

" Do not let us make any mistake about it. The matter can 
be easily settled. If these men have been in camp for a mootb 
they must be well known." 

" I will find one o( Mr. Fullarton's men, sir. Groves was 
living in hie ten<^ so any of the servants there would know 

While the major was away Sir Henry Lawrence cross- 
ezamined Akram Chunder and Bhop Lai as to their story. In 
three or four minutes Major Mansfield returned, bringiag with 
him Earn Singh. 

"This is Mr. Fullarton's servant, sir." 

" Do you know these two men 1 " Sir Henry asked. 

"Yes, sahib, I know them well. They are Mr. Groves' 
servants. They have been with him for tour or five years; 
they were with bim at Ferozesbah and Sobraon." 

"So tbey were," Lord Gough said, getting np from the 
camp-chur in which he was sitting and looking at them 
closely. " I remember their being with him at FerozeshaL 
Mr. Groves carried messages for me several times when most 
of my staff were down, and I noticed then how coolly those 
fellows rode after him whenever he moved away from my 
side." 

"There ia no farther doubt about the story," Sir Heniy 
Lawrence sud, " and these men have clearly saved Mr. Groves 
in the way they have stated." 

"Tell them. Sir Henry," Lord Gough said, "that I consider 
them to be very fine fellows, and that I thank them for their 
conduct in having rescued their master. As for the informa- 
tion they have given, that is our affair, and we can reward 
it. I sbould be glad if you could give them a hundred rupees 
each as a present out of your information fund." 
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Sir Henry repeated Lord Cough's message to the meo, laying 
stress upon the difference between the action of saving their 
master's life and the information they had brought " For the 
first," he said, "the commander-in-chief desires to pay you 
bononr. Had yon belonged to one of our native regiments he 
would have made yon officers. As it is, he can only say that 
he honours you for your conduct^ and himself thanks you for 
having saved the life of that very promising young officer, Mr. 
Groves. The information you have brought is valuable, and 
for that he asks me to make yon a present of a hundred rupees 
each. You lost your horses, of conrset" 

" Yes, aahib, ours and the master's." 

" Come round to me in the morning. I will give you an 
order to receive the two hundred rupees and to take the three 
horses, as it is likely enough they came back with the Lancers; 
if not, to take three of the Sikh horses that came in with them. 
How is your master going on!" he asked Ram Singh. 

"He is better, sahib; he can talk now, and he has asked 
several times whether Mr. Groves has been beard oL It will 
do him good to know he has been brought back." 

The interview was now over, and the two men went back 
to the hospital, and ou their arrival there, were delighted to 
find that Percy was conscious, and sat with him by turns 
through the night He was greatly pleased to hear that Mr. 
Fullarton had not been killed, as be feared. 

"Have you had anything to eatt" he asked towards 
morning. 

" No, sahib, but that does not matter." 

" It matters a great deal," he said. " I am sure I do not 
know how you are to draw rations here, and there will be no 
means of buying anything." 

He thought a htUe, and when, half an hour later, the prin- 
cipal surgeon stopped beside him to ask him how he felt he 
said, "I feel queer about the bead, and weak, but that is all 
I am worrying about my men, sir. I do not see bow they are 
to draw rations." 
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"I can mani^ that," the sui^eon replied. "If they are 
willing to help here I will put them on the list as hospital 
orderUes and draw rations for them with the others. I shall 
he very glad if they will do so, for I am short of hands, and 
want help terribly. We never calculated on such a crowd of 
wounded as we have got, and as, at present, they certainly 
won't be able to spare us fighting men to act as hospital order- 
lies, I shall be very pleased to have your fellows. Then one of 
them will be able to look specially irfter you." 

Akram Chunder and his companion embraced the offer with 
great satisfaction when Percy translated it, and were soon at 
work in their new duties. As soon as the morning meal had 
been served Percy told Akram that he had better go at once 
to Sir Henry Lawrence to get the order for their horses. 
"There is no time to be lost about that," he said. "They are 
so good that they will be snapped up at once for the use of 
officers who have lost their own chargers." 

Akram found the horses, as he had hoped, in the lines o£ the 
Lancers, but when he produced his order and claimed them he 
was scoffed at. 

"Look here, Bill; here ia a likely tale," one of the men said 
to another. "This chap has got an order signed Henry 
Lawrence, to take the horses belonging to himself and another 
chap wherever he may find them in camp, and I am blowed if 
he doesn't pitch upon these two chargers that the major and 
Captain Wilkins have chosen for themselves. Why, anyone 
can see with half an eye that they are English hunters, or have 
got a lot of English blood in them anyway. You get out of 
this, Johnny, or I may put my fist between your two eyes." 

Akram quietly walked off, and held the paper out to the 
first officer he met 

" Are your horses here t" the latter asked after reading it 

" Yes, sahib." 

The officer was as incredulous as the troopers had been, that 
a native, evidently of no high position, could have owned anch 
horses; and the major, coming up and hearing the story, angrily 
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ordered Aknun out of camp as a rogua The man went quietly 
back towards the political officer's house, but on the way he 
met Major Mansfield. He saluted and told him the story, 
"I wilt go back with you," the major said; "it is no use 
tronbling Sir Henry Lawrence," Major Mansfield's interposi- 
tion proved efGcieut, and as soon aa the story of how the two 
men had sacrificed their horses and had saved their master's 
life was told, the major gave orders that Akram should take 
the two animals. "I heard there was a civilian and two men 
joined our squadron when they charged, though nobody noticed 
them fall back with ib But how on earth came two Sikh 
eervanta to have such horses as those 1" 

" Groves' uncle ia the Colonel Groves who was in the Sikh 
service under Eunjeet Singh, and ho has held the fortress 
of Djarma ever sinca I know he got two or three English 
thoroughbreds over, and bred some horses. The third horse is 
evidently a native, and not a particularly good one." 

" Which is your master's horse, man t" 

"He rides sometimes one and sometimes the other of these 
two, sahib. His own horse is over there," and he pointed 
towards Russool; " he had to leave it behind when be eacaped 
from Sher Singh. That was a splendid horse. These are 
good, but nothing to Sheik. He bought this native pony 
when be escaped, and would have ridden it, but we coiild not 
let our master be riding ou a little native horse while we were 
on fine hones that his uncle gave us." 

" That accounts for it, you see, major." 

" Well, I am sorry to give them up, but of course there is 
no help for it Groves is certainly lucky in having two such 
servants, and it would be a sliame indeed for them to lose 
their horses after having behaved so uncommonly well" 

So the horses were taken over and picketed with those of 
the surgeons', and for the next three weeks the two men 
worked in the hospital. Percy had for a few days been very 
ill; fever set in from the inllammation of bis wound; but aa 
soon as that abated he gained strength rapidly, and at the end 
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of three weeks took hia dischiirge and reported bimBelf to Sir 
Henry Lawrence as ready for service. 

" You won't be fit for service for another month, Mr. Grovea. 
But it is just as well for yon to be out of hospital, for yon 
will pick up strength faster now than you would in there." 

By this time the camp extended over a large space of ground. 
Everything was in excellent order, and but few signs were 
visible of the terrible struggle that had taken place a few 
weeks before. Percy shared a tent with another young 
civilian. His head was still bandaged up, and it would be a 
long time before he could wear any but the softest head-gear. 
He consulted the doctors rather anxiously as to whether the 
hair would grow again on the patch, three inches wide, from 
the top of bis head down to his ear. 

"Probably it will, but there is no saying, Groves. If it 
does grow it wiD probably come white." 

"I don't much care what colour it comes," Percy B(ud, "if 
only it does come so as to hide my ear, or rather my half ear." 

" I should not bother about that," the surgeon said. " You 
can let the hair at the top of the head grow long, it will hide 
the scar, ear and al). It will look better than a white patch 
there." 

"I suppose it would," Percy said, regarding himself in the 
little hand-mirror rather ruefully. " A white patch certainly 
would not look well, and the people one meets would be 
always asking how it came, which would be a frightful 
nuisance. StUI, if it comes white I could dye it^ I suppose." 

" I should not bother about it, Groves; it is an honourable 
scar." 

"Yes, that is all very well, doctor; but it is a scar for all 
that" 

During the fortnight that had elapsed before the camp was 
broken up, Percy did no work, but took a short ride morning 
and evening. During the heat of the day he sat in the shade 
at the entrance of his tent and read. 

On the 11th of February the Sikhs made a great domonatra- 
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tion, drove in a patrolling party, and seemed as if they wished 
to bring on another battle. A column threatened the rear 
of the camp, and the epiea brought in news that they had 
determined upon attacking us. Lord Gough had no wish to 
bring on a battle on ground where the Sikhs, if beaten, 
could again retire into tiie jungle. The army therefore re- 
mained in their lines. It was observed that the anmy of tents 
roQnd KusBooI had considerably diminished. The next day 
it had entirely disappeared. 

Qreat anxiety was felt in camp aa to what had become of the 
Sikbs, and all sorts of reports were current as to Sher Singh's 
intentions. Some believed that he intended to cross tbe Chenab 
at Wuzeerabad, and to march upon Lahore. The garrison there 
was a very weak one, and could have offered but a slight reBiet- 
ance if attacked by so large a force, aided as it certainly would 
be by a rising of the populace. Another report was to the 
effect that Sher Singh had stated that bis intention was to make 
forced marches to Umritsur, to cross the Sutlej, and advance to 
Delhi and capture and sack the place before any force could be 
gathered to arrest his progress. Were not one or other of these 
plans intended, the only explanation why the Sikhs should 
desert their strongly intrenched and almost inaccessible posi- 
tion, was that they found extreme difficulty in supplying their 
force with food there; and indeed it was known from desertera 
that they had for some time been suffering from famine. More- 
over they might consider that if successfully attacked on the 
flank they would be cut off by the deep ravine between their 
intrenchments and Russool, and by the river still farther be- 
hind, from making their escape. 

Late in the evening of the 12th some spies brought in the 
information that Sher Singh was marching for Gujerat In 
the neighbourhood of this town the Sikhs had, in past times, 
gained several important victories, and theyregaiijed the locality 
as being specially sacred and propitious to them. The country 
round was rich and fertile, and they would have no difficulty 
in obtaining provisions. It is true that they would have to 
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fight in the op«n, bnt their confidence had been restored by 
their success at Chillianwalla. There was, too, a probability 
that from Gujerat the approach of General Whish's force, 
which was hunying up from Mooltan, might be intercepted. 

Chuttur Singh had joined his son witli a force from the 
Peshawur district a few days after the battle, and the army 
with which he retired was little short of fifty thousand men. 
On the 13th Percy rode ont with a number of other English 
officers to inspect the Sikh works round Russool. These were 
found to be extremely formidable, well placed, and constructed 
' ith great skill, and all congratulated themselves that the army 
had been spared the terrible loss that would certainly have be- 
fallen it in carrying the position. That evening Brigadier 
Cheape of the Royal Engineers, who had conducted the siege of 
Mooltan, arrived with a body of native cavalry, having pushed 
on rapidly and left the main body of General White's force 
some days in the rear. 

On the morning of the Hth news came that the Sikhs bad 
occupied Gujerat, capturing the small body of Fathan horse 
stationed there under the command of Lieutenant Nicholson. 
Major Lawrence was also a prisoner in Sher Singh's camp, 
having, with his wife, been treacherously handed over to the 
Sikhs by an Afghan chief with whom they had taken refuga 

The next morning at four o'clock the troops marched for 
Lussoore. Conflicting reports came in as to the course of the 
Sikh army; but the balance of probability was that they were 
still remaining in the vicinity of Gujerat General Whish had 
already sent a force to bar their passage should they try to 
cross at Wuzeerabad. The army moved slowly forward so as 
to be able to meet the Sikhs ahonld they advance, but no 
eng^ement was desired until Whish, with the Bengal and 
Bombay troops who had been engaged with him in the siege 
of Mooltan, should join. 

On the 30th the army reached Shadeewal, effected a junc- 
tion with two of General Whish's brigades, and was now 
ready to encounter the enemy. On the following morning it 
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advauced townrds Gujerat, across a plaio cultivated in many 
places and dotted with clumps of trees. The drums of the 
Sikha beating to arms could be heard in the distance, and the 
line of battle was formed. General Gilbert's division was on 
the right Next to him was the division of General Whish. 
Separated from them by a deep nullah was Colin Campbell's 
division, and on the left the Bombay troops under Brigadier- 
general Dundaa Each of these divisions was accompanied by 
batteries of field and horse artillery. Part of the cavalry was 
on either tlank, while two regiments of native cavalry and two 
of infantry were in rear covering the baggage. 

The Sikhs opened fire while our force was still a consider- 
able distance away, and the line was halted and the artillery 
and skirmishers moved to the front. Just behind the line of 
the infantry there was a lofty mound commanding a view of 
the whole plain, and on this the staff and all the political 
officers who were free to choose their position took up their 
post 

" It will be nothing to-day," Akram Chimder said to Percy. 
They had dismounted, Bhop Lai taking charge of the three 
horses while his comrade had posted himself just behind his 
master. "If they could not stop the English before, when they 
had great intrenchments and heavy guns, what chance can they 
have now)" 

The British guns speedily opened fire, and very soon obtained 
the mastery over those of the Sikhs, whose fire slackened. In 
a short time their guns were withdrawn, the infantry falling 
back with them to a village in a strong position where they 
were almost hidden from sight. The British infantry moved 
forward as soon a** the enemy's fire slackened, Penny's brigade 
of Gilbert's division advancing to storm the village. It was 
flanked by two Sikh batteries, and the brigade advanced under 
a shower of balls, dashed across a deep nullah, poured in a 
heavy volley, and then went at the village with the bayonet 
The Sikhs in the village fought stoutly, many of them shutting 
themselves up in the ho uses and defending themselves till the last 
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As soon aa the British showed on the other side of the 
village the giins of the Sikh batteries opened upon them. Tiie 
battery of horse-artillery galloped op tnd replied vigorously; 
the whole line of infantry pressed forward, and the enemy 
deserted their guns and fled. The 2d Bengal Europeans, 
that had suffered heavily at Ohillianwalla, sustMned a loss of 
six officers and one hundred and forty-three men killed or 
wounded, while of the two native regiments with them the 31st 
lost one hundred and twenty-eight and the 70th forty-four 
killed or wounded. 

This position carried, the whole line advanced, and although 
the enemy fought with dogged courage thoy were everywhere 
beaten hack. Harvey's brigade with considerable loss carried 
the village of Chowta-kabrah gallantly. The Sikhs as they re- 
tired were pounded by the guns of three troops of horse-artillery, 
but the enemy's artillery fire was so heavy that one battery had 
to send to the rear for horses before it could move ita guns, 
while another suffered such losses that they were obliged to get 
men from the lOth Foot to work the pieces. The Sikh cavalry 
made frequent efl'orts to work round the right flank and gat 
into the rear, but were checked each time by a troop of horse- 
artillery and by the 14thDragoons, although at one time a party 
penetrated so closely to the heavy guns where Lord Gough had 
taken up his station, that his personal escort charged and drove 
them back. 

Steadily the whole line pressed forward. The Sikh in- 
fantry several times gathered in great numbers, supported 
by their cavalry, to make a rush to meet ub, but were each 
time checked by the accurate and rapid fire of our artillery, 
and were pressed back until Gujerat was passed on its eastern 
side by Campbell's division, and by the Bombay troops on its 
west The hitter had met with but little resistance. On the 
right of the Sikh line the Afghan horse, fifteen hundred strong, 
with a large number of the Sikh irregulars, now threatened our 
left flank. They were charged by the Scinde horse and two 
squailrons of the 9tli Lancers, driven from the field, and two 
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of their standards takea The whole of the enemy's right 
wing now tied and were pursued by the British cavalry and 
horse-artillery, and the rout of the Sikhs was complete. 

The infantry halted to collect the guns, ammunition, and 
baggage of the Sikhs; but for many miles the cavalry and a 
troop of the Bombay horse -artillery pursued the flying foe, 
scattering them whenever they tried to rally, capturing many 
guns, and killing vast numbers of fugitives, no quarter being 
given by the cavalry, who remembered that every one of their 
own wounded comrades had been killed and mutilated by 
them. The cavalry diil not halt until they had reached a 
point fourteen miles from the field of battle. 

The Sikh troops who had remained in Gujerat offered a 
stout resistance, but were, after some hard tighting, overcome, 
A singular proof was given that the Bunnoo regiments retained 
the discipline they had learned from British ofticers to the last, 
for when resistance fairly ceased the Sikh seutries placed round 
the native hospitals were found marching backward and for- 
ward on their beats as unconcernedly as if absolutely uncon- 
scious of the events that were taking place. 

Fifty-three guns were captured. They had in almost every 
case been defended to the last One large gun had been the 
object of fire by a whole British battery. All the men had 
been killed but two; but as the British line advanced these 
two alone continued to work it One fell with a musket-ball, 
but the other, unaided, fired two more rounds, and only when 
the British line was close at hand sought safety in flight. 
The Afghan horse, after leaving the field, did not draw rein 
until they crossed the river Jbelum, a distance of over thirty 
miles. 

The loss of the army in this great victory was comparatively 
trilling, but .5 officers and 76 men were killed, 24 officers and 
r>9S men wounded. The loss of the Sikhs was very larga They 
had brought sixty pieces of artillery into the field, and carried 
off but seven of them. General Gilbert's division followed up 
the enemy with such rapidity that the Sikh chieftains, despair- 
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ing of Buccesaful resistance, surrendered in iiumliera. Chuttur 
Singh and Slier Singh were among the first to propose sur- 
render, and all the other leaders, with the exception of two, 
came in. Forty-one guns were handed over, and 16,000 men 
laid down their arms. In all, the enemy lost 167 guns during 
the campaign. Thoir possession of so large an amount of 
ordnance was a great surprise to the British, who had hcliered 
tliat in the previous campaign they had captured almost the 
whole of the Sikh guns. The greater portion of these pieces 
had doubtless been hidden by the sirdars, those captured in 
the Sutlej campaign having for the moat jiart been the artillery 
of the regular army. As a proof that this was the case, an 
immense number of guns were found buried in the earth at 
Govindghur when we took possession of that place. All the 
Sikhs who surrendered or were captured after the battle of 
Gujerat were allowed to return to their homes after being 
deprived of their arms. They were permitted to carry away 
their clothes anil horses. 

Chuttur Singh and Sher Singh surrendered at Wuzeerabad. 
They came in on elephants, with a few retainers and a small 
escort of Bunnoo infantry. All had to lay down their arms be- 
fore crossing the ford to meet Lord Gough, who with his staff 
and a large number of officers was on the opposite bank. Sher 
Singh had released Major Lawrence from bis confinement, and 
had sent him to the British head-quarters to negotiate the teniis 
of surrender, and that officer met him as with his father he 
crossed the bridge. The scene was an impressive one, as Chuttur 
Singh and his son, the two men who had involved their coun- 
try in the struggle and had brought such terrible disasters upon 
it, di»<mounted from tlicir elephants and paid their respects to 
the British general. Sher Singh was a rebel against his oivn 
government as well as against us, but at lea'^t ho had not ill- 
treated the three or four British officers, or the two British ladies, 
who had fallen into his hands, and had sent back unharmed 
the few British soldiers who had been captured and brought into 
his camp. Major Edwardea' despatches too had completely 
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established the fact that he had for a long time, nader most 
difficult circumstances, been faithful, and that he had at last 
yielded to something very like force on the part of his soldiers. 
Althougli, therefore, his reception by Lord Gough was cold, it 
was very different to that which he would have received had 
his rebellion, like that of Moolraj, been sullied by the murder 
in cold blood of English prisoners. 

As the rajah drew off from his interview with the commander- 
in-chief his eye fell upon Percy. He ordered his mahout to stop 
his elephant. Percy rode forward to him, and conversed with 
him for several minutes, Sher Singh expressing his satisfaction 
that he had met with no injury in effecting his escapa 

"I liked you, and always treated you well, did I notT and 
you will stand my friend nowl" he asked anxiously. 

" I am but a young officer, and my friendship can little avail 
your Highness," Percy said; "but assuredly I will testify, and 
have already testified, that I was well treated. I was allowed 
to keep my servants and my horses, I was well fed and cared 
for, and, save that I had not my liberty, had everything that I 
could desire. I thank your Highness sincerely for the manner 
in which I was treated." 

Percy was reining back his horse when lie heard a low 
whinny. He turned round with a start, and saw one of the 
rajah's ofGcers struggling with his horse, which was trying to 
turn aside out of the procession. "Why, Sheik, is it youl" 
Percy shouted in delight And the horse, rearing up, all but 
unseated its rider, made two bounds to his side, and thrust its 
head against his hand. 

The little stir caused Sher Singh to look around. " It is my 
horse, rajah," Percy said ; " it knows me again." 

The rajah nodded. " 1 had forgotten it," he said, " I knew 
that you had escaped, and never gave a thought to your horse. 
You must give it up, Aliram; it is the property of the aahib." 

With an angry scowl the native alighted- 

" I shall not leave you horseless," Percy said. And riding 
back through the othcers, who were looking on in amazement 
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at the scene, he joined his two foUowerH, who were sitting their 
horBes at Bome little distance in the rear. Both gave a loud 
exclamation of pleasure as Percy rode up, leading Sheik. He 
was himself mounted on Bhop Lai's horse. He dismounted and 
sprang on to Sheik. "Bhop Lai, mount your own horse and 
take the one you are on to the Sikh officer. You will find him 
standing there. He annexed Sheik, but I don't want to give 
him the mortification of tramping on foot after the rajah." 
Bhop Lai did as he was ordered, and then rejoined Percy, who 
was overjoyed at recovering the aplendid animal liis uncle had 
given him. 

On the 30th of March the govern or- general issued a procla- 
mation declaring the Punjaub annexed to the British dominions 
in India. A loi^e pension was assigned to Dhuleep Singh, who 
was placed uuder the tuition of an l-^ngliBh officer, and the 
administration of the Punjaub was intrusted to a board con- 
sisting of Sir Henry Lawrence, hie brother John, and Mr. 
Mansell, a civilian, to whom was assigned the financial adminis* 
tration of the province 

Two days after the surrender of Sher Singh, Percy obtained 
two months' leave of absence, and started for Djarma, wliicb 
was distant about a hundred miles from Wuzeerabad. The 
passage of Gilbert's division north had already restored tran- 
quillity, and he followed the main road as far as Eawal Pindee, 
where a British gurison had been left, without encountering 
the slightest interruption. Then he struck off along the foot of 
the hills on his way to the fortress thirty miles off. 

At Rawal i>indee he heard that his uncle had ridden in with 
two hundred horsemen on the arrival of General Gilbert at 
the town, and had placed his troops at the general's disposal. 
There was, however, no occasion for their services, the Afghans 
having already evacuated the district of .Peshawur, and there 
being no longer any Sikh force under arms sufficient to offer 
resistance to the British column. 

" We need not be afraid of (ihoolab Singh this time, aahib," 
Akram Ohunder said as they rode out of Kawal Pindee. 
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" No. The old fox baa played his game as well now as he did 
in the last campaign. Throughout, he continued to promise to 
join Sher Singh, as we learnt when we were prisoners, while, on 
the other hand, he lent money to our people when they needed 
it for purchasing provisione. But it was not until just hefore 
Gujerat, when he saw that there was no longer the least doubt 
which aide would prove triumphant, that be really put his 
troops in motion and offered to act in any way he might be 
required t^ainst the Sikhs. However, he knows row that there 
is no possibility of his ever getting a foothold across the Jhelum. 
It is certain that in a week or two we shall hear that the whole 
of the Punjaub is annexed by England, and I and my ancle 
might pay htm a visit at Serinagur without the least fear that 
he would receive us in any but a courteous and hospitable 
manner. Djama is as good as British territory now. I daresay 
my uncle has got the British flag waving over the fortress 
already. The Indian government have no reason either to 
like or trust Ghoolab, and, if he gave them cause, have only 
to stretch out their hand to take Cashmere. 

"It would be the best thing that could happen for the 
country," said Akram. " Then the people would be able to till 
their fields and weave their shawls in peace and quiet, afraid 
neither of foreign invaders nor of oppressive rulers." 

As they approached the fortress they could see a flag waving 
over its highest point 

"I thought my uncle would have it up," Percy exclaimed. " It 
is too far away to see the colours, but I am sure what they ar«." 

Perc^ rode fast now, walked up the long hill, and then 
galloped to the gate. It was o[>en and the drawbridge 
down. He waved his hand to the men who saluted as he rode 
in, and kepi on without drawing rein until he sprang from his 
horse at the steps, where his uncle, who had been warned of his 
approach, stood waiting to meet him. 

" Welcome back, Percy ; welcome biick ! It is eleven months 
since you rode out, and you have no doubt gone through much, 
though I have heard nothing of yoa" 
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" There were no tneane of Bending letters, uncle; but I have 
often thought of you, and wondered how yon have been getting 
on," 

"I Bent three letters off, Percy. Did you get none of 
themi" 

"None, undo." 

" And you know nothing of what has happened since you 
have been away}" 

" Nothing," Percy repeated, struck by his uncle's grave face. 
"Nothing serious has happened, I hope!" 

"Come in, lad," the colonel said, taking bis arm and leading 
him into the private apartments. 

Percy looked round, expecting to see the Ranee appear. 

" She is gone, tad." 

"Gone, uncle!" 

" Ay, lad, she died ten months ago, a month after you loft 

Percy stood aghast, "My dear uncle, how sorry I am! I 
never dreamt of such a home-coming as this. My poor aunt! 
What a terrible loss for you!" 

"Terrible, lad. I am getting over it now, hut for a time I 
was crushed, indeed for some days I was myself at death's door, 
and only pulled through by God's mercy." 

"Why, what was it, unclol Fever?" 

"Poison, lad." 

"Poison, uncle!" Percy repeated, horror-struck. 

"That is what it was, my boy, Ghoolab's work again, I 
have no doubt, though I cannot prove it. Would to heaven 
I could, for I would ride to Serinagur with a hundred men, 
force my way into his presence if need be, accuse him of the 
deed, and blow out his brainit. But I have not a shadow of 
proof. It happened, as I told you, a month, or maybe six 
weeks, after you had left. The news had come of the rising at 
Mooltan and the murder of Agnew and Anderson. We were 
in great anxiety abont you, knowing you were with them, 
Mahtab especially; but, as I told h^r, had you been killed also, 
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we ahoDld have heard of it, and that you were not the sort of 
fellow to be caught in a trap, and I had no doubt you had 
got out of it Bomehow. A day or two after, she aaid to me, 
'You must be especially careful now, Roland. Ghoolab has a 
hand in every trouble that takes place in the Punjaub. No 
doubt he will do as he did before, play one side against the 
other, sand promises to each and do nothing until he sees how 
matters go; but he will think that at any rate if there is war 
and strife he will be free to do as he likes up hero in the 
north, and he will likely enough try once again to encompass 
your life.' I felt that that was probable enough, and kept a 
more vigilant guard than usual. One day after dining we were 
both taken suddenly ill. Two hours later she waa dead. I 
pulled through, but I looked death very closely in tho faca" 
"And did you find out who the murderer was, unciel" 
" No, my boy, nor have I found out now. I am sure as to 
the mover in the plot, but not as to hie instrument. I found, 
as soon as I had recovered, that the cook and other servants 
had all been seized and caged up. Had I died, no doubt they 
would all have been tortured and put to death; but the officers 
knew me well enough to feel sure that I should be angry at it 
did I recover. I had no ground for suspicion against one more 
than another. I cross-questioned the cook closely, but beyond 
protesting his innocence I could get nothing out of him. He 
had cooked the dinner as usual, but was not, as he said, all 
the time standing over his pots. Any of the other servants 
might while his hack was turned, or while bringing things up 
from the cool cellar as he required them, have dropped poison 
into the cooking pot. There was no denying this. The other 
servants with e<(ual vehemence protested their innocence. Tho 
officers wanted me to use torture, but this I would not hear 
of. I might have tortured half a dozen innocent men before 
1 came to the guilty one. iJesides having an Englishman's 
abhorrence of such means, I could not rely on anything 
wrung from a man. A weak man while he is in his agony 
will acknowledj,'e anything required of him, will confess any 
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crime, will accuse anyone; while a guilty one of etronger nerve 
will die protesting his innocenca They were all examined 
closely, but none could aay that he saw any stranger, that is, 
anyone outside the household, enter the kitchen ; but as at 
times the room seems to have been entirely empty, anyone 
might have slipped in unperceived." 

"And since then you have suspected no one, unclel" 
" No one, Percy. None of the servants have left, all are still 
with me." 

" What ! have you kept them still about youl" 
" Yes. All appeared so utterly distressed and broken-down 
at tlie death of their mistress, and at the suspicion that rested 
upon them, that I could not bring myself to discharge them. 
Indeed, so great was the fury of the people throughout the 
whole district, that I believe had I turned them out through 
the gates, their lives would have been sacrificed. Besides, 
how could I rely upon a fresh set of servants more than upon 
those who have been with us long, and who apparently cared 
for usi Moreover, there was a certainty that every one of them 
would suspect the others, and that each would make every 
effort to find out the one by whose deed suspicion and dis- 
grace had fallen upon them. They would naturally watch 
each other as a cat watches mice. The kitchen would never 
be left empty again. There would he at least two in it, and 
it would be next to impossible for the attempt to be repeated 
unseen. The cook himself might indeed have slipped poison 
into the curry or other dish before compounding it, but I was 
convinced that whoever was the assassin it was not the cook 
himself, for he must have known that suspicion would fall 
upon him, and that had I died his torture and death were 

"Then you think that it was someone outside your house, 
unclel" 

" I do not say that, Percy, f only say that I suspect no one. 
After the discovery that the rascally steward you shot was a 
traitor, I can never feel awe of anyone, therefore it may have 
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been one of the eervanta, it may have been one of the soldiers, 
it may have been a stranger inside the gates. At any rate 
DO fresh attempt has been made, but it was some time, Percy, 
before I got to enjoy my food agaia" 
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CHAPTER XXL 



PERCY had felt hungry vhen he rods into the fortresB, but 
although he saw his uncle eat as heartily as usual, his 
appetite seemed to desert him, and he ate very sparingly of 
each dish placed before him. His uncle smiled. 

" You are not such a good trencher-man as you were, Percy." 

" Oh, I am all right, uncle ; but just at first the thought that 
any of these dishes may he poisoned is an unpleasant one." 

" You will get over it in time. Frankly, 1 do not think that 
there is any ground for uneasiness. From the day Gough 
crossed the Sutlej I felt safe; from the day Gujerat was won 
I have felt absolutely at my ease. I have no longer the slightest 
foar of Ghoolab. This district is part of the Punjauh, and the 
Punjaub will assuredly be annexed to British India" 

" Yes, uncle, they say the proclamation will be out in another 
fortnight or so." 

" That being so, lad, Ghoolab'a game is finally up. Did I die 
to-morrow, surely no nominee of his would obtain the appoint- 
ment of govemor, or whatever your people call him, of a dis- 
trict adjoining Cashmera He may not like me, he may owe 
me a grudge for thwarting him so long, but he has no longer 
the slightest interest in my death ; and although Ghoolab woidd 
without scruple remove a hundred men who stood in his way, 
he would not run the slightest riak^and there is always a cer- 
tain risk of a tool turning traitor — when there was nothing what- 
ever to be gained by it" 
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" I hoar that you rode int« Rawal-Pindee to meet General 
Gilbert's column, aa it came through." 

" Yes, I took all my cavalry over, but by the time we got 
there all opposition had ceased, and the sirdars were pouriog 
in to make their BubmisKion, and beg for forgiveness. Ho there 
was no occasion for their services. Of course he thanked me, 
and said that he would report my offer," 

" I almost thought you might come down and join us, uncle." 

"I thought it over, lad, but there might have been trouble 
here in my absence; but I thought I would keep my force 
together, so that if there should be any tough fighting in 
tha north, I should he able to march away horse and foot to 
join our men. I did not calculate upon eo complete and sudden 
a collapse of the Sikhs. Now we have talked enough about 
myself; it is time that you tell me the story of your adventures, 
of which as yet I know nothing, and how you came by that 
desperately ugly wound on your head." 

It was late before I'ercy finished the story of his adventures. 

"You have had great luck, lad, to have got so well out of 
your Bcrapes," the colonel said. "Well, it is late now, and we 
must be off to l>ed; we shall have plenty of time to talk matters 
over in the morning." 

" I should think, uncle," Percy said, ivhen they had lighted 
their cigars after breakfast, " that the government will recog- 
nize your position, and either grant you the same power over 
your district that the sirdars have over their estates, or else that 
they will appoint you as their official over the district" 

" I have no doubt they would do so, Percy, were I willing 
to accept it; but I have quite made up my mind to give it all 
up and go home." 

"You have, unclel" Percy exclaimed in surprise. 

"Yes, I have stuck here all these years for three reasons; 
first, because I am an obstinate heggar, and would not be 
turned out; secondly, because my wife would not have liked 
to leave her native land, and would never have been hapi)y 
in England; thirdly, because the people of my district haie 
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been rich and proaperous under me, an<l I was not going to 
hand them over to be pillaged and robbed by one of these ySkh 
harpies. Now, however, the case is altogether changed. If I 
go, I go of my own free will and choosing. Malitab has gone, 
and there is no longer anything to tie me to India. Lastly, I 
can with con6dence hand over the district to English adminis- 
trators, secure that the people will not be taxed unfairly, and 
will be safe from all oppression and extortion. During the last 
two years I have reduced my force here considerably. I was 
certain that after the lesson we gave them, there was no fear of 
their ever agaii. making an open assault on the place. I began 
by not filling up vacancies caused by death or from men being 
superannuated. Fortunately, there is a good deal of culti- 
vable land down tiiis valley, and, indeed. In other parts of the 
district, and I have given grants of small holdings to all who 
were willing to take their discharge." 

" I noticed that there was a great change in the valley below, 
since I went away, uncle, that fields have been marked out, and 
that there was quite a village down where the Sikhs were en- 
camped when they besieged us." 

" Yes, over two hundred holdings have been taken up there. 
I granted them free of all taxes for the first three years, gave 
those men who had no savings a tittto assistance in the way of 
a loan, and in time there will be a large and, I hope, thriving 
village there. I have urged the men to keep up a certain 
organization among themselves, — to form, in fact, a kind of 
military colony, so as to be in a position to resist dacoits or 
attacks by the marauding hill tribes. I have similarly settled 
that other valley three miles to the north; altrgL-ther I have 
given a start to nearly a thousand of the men. They have 
served me faithfully, and nothing would induce me to go away 
and abandon tliem. I think that it is very likely a force may 
be formed by our people for the protection of the frontier; and, 
as you and Mr. Fullarton, with whom I have had a good deal 
of correspondence, and the Lawrences, are all aware that the 
men have behaved most faithfully and can be truste<l, I hope 
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1 shall be able to get alt those who wish to continue soldier- 
ing to be mustered into the servica" 

"I should think you might man^e that, uncle; one or other 
of the Lawrences, perhaps both, are certain to be appointed 
commissioners of the Punjaub. Of course, I am not in a position 
to speak to them on such a subject, but I am sure Mr. Fallarton 
would do sa I did not see him after I was wounded, as before 
I was about he had been taken down to Lahore. I heard that 
he was recovering fast, and was expected to rejoin the head- 
quarters camp in a short time. Having been so long on the 
frontier, I should think probably he will get a large district 
here, but at any rate he would, I am sure, bring your matter 
before the Lawrences." 

" I should think it by no means improbable, Percy, that they 
may appoint you district magistrate, or collector, or whatever 
they call it, of this district; that is, if they keep it as a district." 

"I should think they are not likely to do that, uncla 
Rawal-Pindee will be made, I should say, the centre of a district 
of which this will form part. Still, possibly I may be appointed 
an assistant in this district, as I know the country and the people 
so well; and if so, I will follow up the methods that have made 
it in your hands the most flourishing little corner of the Fun jaub, 
in spite of the greater part of it being merely hill country," 

" Well, Percy, I don't think you can do better than stick to 
it You have got a splendid start in the service, and have 
every chance of rising in it rapidly. It ie good for you to 
work, and the exciting scenes you have passed through during 
the last four years have been a good preparation for making 
you an active and efficient officer. But what I want to say is 
this: if your health fails, or if, sooner or later, you marry and 
would like to settle down at home, or if from any other cause 
you want to leave the service, remember there is no occasion 
for yon to work for your living. I am a rich man, and, thank 
God, I do not owe my wealth to grinding the last penny out 
of the natives. I could have retired and lived more than 
comfortably in England had I chosen to do so when Runjeet 



Singh died, for the Old Lion, with all his faults, was the most 
liberal of maiters to those who served him well Since then I 
have, of course, largely increased my means. I had but to pay 
a fixed sum annually to Lahore, and the revenue of the district 
has midtipUed itself by ten since I took charge of it I could, 
therefore, give yon an income sufficient to keep you comfortably 
at home during roy lifetime, and it will, of coarse, all come to 
you at my death. Still, much as I should like to have you 
with me, I think that, at any rate, it would be better for you to 
remain in the service of the Company for some years. It is a 
bad thing for any man to have nothing to do, and there is no 
better training than that afforded by the civil service of the 
Company." 

" Thank you very much, uncle. 1 like the service greatly, so 
far as I have seen of it; and I should certainly wish to remain 
in it Even if I did not like India, I should do )io. I think 
that a man with health and strength ought to have a career, 
and not to owe everything to another, however close a relation 
he may ba I certainly hope to be appointed to the Punjaub, 
and I should think there would always be a spice of excitement 
here. There are sure to be constant troubles with the Afghans 
and bill tribes all round it. I have been awfully lucky in 
getting noticed so young, and so gaining at least eight or ten 
years' etart of fresh comers of my own i^ from England ; and 
I feel, above all things, how indebted to you I am for this." 

"You are indebted to me that you came out to India, Percy, 
but almost everything else is due to yourself. The turning- 
point in your career was when you sat down on board ship to 
take your first lesson io Punjaubi It was the steadfastness 
with which yon stuck to your studies during your voy^e which 
won for you the liking and patronage of Mr. Fullarton, and so 
enabled you to take part in the Sutlej campaign. There you 
showed pluck and presence of mind, and so gained the atten- 
tion of Sir Heniy Hardinge and of the commander-in-chiel 
After that it was the fact that you had got up Pathan, which 
procured for you your early appointment and your nomination 
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to accompany Agnew. Had it not been for that yon would 
have been oat of all this last bnsmesB. I have done what Uttle 
I could in the way of teaching you to ride well and nae your 
weapons, and have given you the best advice I could; but be- 
yond that everything has depended on yoniaell I feel proud 
of you, lad, very proud of you, and I only wish Mahtab had 
been here to share my satisfaction. She was as fond of you, 
lad, aa if she had been your mother. Life here has been alto- 
gether different since I lost her; and the sorest point of all is 
the thought that the blow that struck her was aimed at me." 

" I know that you muBt feel that, uncle. I can quite onder- 
stand your wanting to get away from here now." 

Percy did not take the whoie of his leave. His uncle was 
restless and unsettled, and when, a week later, the news come 
of the annexation of the Punjaub, Percy said: 

"Why should you stop, uncle? The sooner you are away 
the better, and I do not care to stay here longer. The place is 
not the same as it was; besides, I cannot help feeling that 
just at the present time it would be better for me to be at head- 
quarters. There is nothing like being on the spot when changes 
are being made." 

" I think you are right there, lad. I have been telling my 
officers what you said about trying to get them into the Co'm- 
panjr's employment, and all have expressed their willingness to 
remain in the district and hold themselves in readiness to join 
should they receive a message from you. I have but eight 
hundred men left now, and have given it to be understood that 
I shall give them fifty rupees each when they are disbanded, 
and a grant of land large enough to keep them. I have no 
doubt the grant will be confinned, as the authorities will be 
glad enough to see a body of men, who might be troublesome 
if turned adrift, settle down as cultivators, so adding to the 
revenua Well, there is nothing to stay for. I will put it in 
orders this evening, that as the whole country has now been 
taken over by the British government, the force will be dis- 
banded to-morrow." 
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The nazt day the troops paraded for the last time. The 
colonel made Uiem a little epeech, thanking them for the 
fidelity they had ahown, and expressing his deep regret at 
leaving them. He told them that if a force should be raieed 
by the British for service on the frontier, his nephew would 
endeavour to procore enrolment in its ranks for such of them 
as desired it; that he had set aside a tract of land for them, and 
that Nand Ghund had his authority to divide it furly among 
them; and that he himself, as a token of fais appreciation of 
their faithful services, had directed fifty rupees to be given to 
each man in addition to the pay due to him, and that his vakeel 
was writing for each a paper testifying to his services, which he 
himself would dgn, and which they would find useful in their 
dealings with British officials. 

When he had finished the men broke their ranks and crowded 
round him, tears flowing down most of their faces, calling down 
blessings upon him, and pouring out their regret at leaving 
the service of so good and kind a master. It was with some 
difficulty that the colonel, who was himself deeply affected, 
extricated himself from them and returned to his residence. 
The nest morning he and Percy started. The colonel had 
made a very handsome present to Bhop Lai and Akram 
Chunder, and they of course accompanied them; but in addi- 
tion the whole of the cavalry mounted and formed a voluntary 
escort to them as far as Bawal-Pindee. 

Travelling quietly they reached head-quarters on the day 
when the proclamation was read to the troops, amid the 
booming of cannon, announcing to the Punjaub that it was 
now an integral portion of British India. Percy introduced 
his uncle to Mr. Fullarton, and the latter took him to Sir 
Henry Lawrence, with whom, during a stay of a week in the 
British camp, he had several long conversations, the chief- 
commissioner being desirous of ascertaining the views of one 
of such long experience in the country. 

Colonel Groves was strongly of opinion that henceforth 
there would be no more trouble in the Punjaub. " The Sikh 
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power ia >lt(^ther broken," he s&id; "the fonner danger 
to India esjated in the fact that hitherto they had been so 
sacceesfnl io war that they had come to consider themselves 
almost invincible, and that the great anny Runjeet had got 
together was demoralized by inactivity, and each man thirsted 
for an opportunity to distinguish himself and dreamt of a 
share in the plunder of India. The population in general were, 
in his opinion, peace-loving and industrious; they had suffered 
terribly under the ezactiona of the grasping drdars, who 
amaased fortunes out of their toil, and of the tax-gatlierers, 
who had to collect vast sums for the maintenance of the army. 
That army had ceased to exist — Gujerat and Chillianwatla 
had accounted for the greater part of those who had escaped 
Ferozeshah and Sobraon. I believe," he said, "that in the 
Gonree of a generation there will be no more orderly or loyal 
province than the Punjaub. There will be always a certain 
number of restless and adventurous spirits, but for these there 
will in time, I presume, be an opening in the regiments which, 
when you feel that yon can trust them, will be raised here as 
in other parta of India. There is no finer fighting material to 
be found than among the Sikhs, and the fidelity with which 
they have fought U> the last for their country is an earnest 
of that which they will show to our colours when they once 
take a pride in them." 

He then instanced the conduct of his own men, who had 
proved faithful to him thronghout, and had fought as bravely 
against the Sikh forces as they had formerly done under the 
Sikh flag. " They were for the most part," he said, " men of hill 
tribes, and Fathan rather than Sikh by blood, and should you 
be raising a force for the defence of the frontier against Afghans 
or hill men, you would find them admirably suited to the ser- 
vice. They are already well drilled and accustomed to discipline, 
and I promised them, when I disbanded them the other day, 
that I would speak to yon in their favour, and would guarantee 
their fidelity should they be admitted into the Company's ser- 
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"I will think the matter over," Sir Henry Lawrence said; 
" u force of that kind, if it could be relied upoD, would be of 
immense Bervice." 

"Well, Sir Heury, there is one ready at hand. If I might 
venture to suggest, I should eay, if my nephew happens to haye 
an appointment in the Punjaub, it would be useful he should 
go for a week or two to the district with the ofGcer ch&rged to 
raise the force; in a few days he would produce a squadron 
two hundred strong of well-drilled cavalry, and four or five 
hundred infantry, with a complement of native officers thor- 
oughly up to their work." 

" Your nephew will certainly have an appointment in the 
Pnnjaub, Colonel Groves. He has proved himself a most 
efficient and zealous officer, and his knowledge of Punjaubi 
and Pathao, and of the country, would be thrown away in any 
other provinca I had his early record in my hands when I was 
Resident at Lahore. Major Edwardes has written very strongly 
of the valuable assistance Mr. Groves rendered him, and he has 
been very useful during the late campaign. I can promise you 
that his appointment will show that his services have been 
thoroughly appreciated. I consider him an exceedingly promis- 
ing young officer, and shall be glad to have an assistant on 
whom I can so thoroughly rely in any emergency." 

"There is one thing I want to say to you, sir, and that is, 
that, when I disbanded my regiments, I gave to each man a grant 
of an acre or two of land in a valley so far untilled, but good land, 
and capable of irrigation. I bad previously planted a thousand 
of them in two similar colonies, both of which are doing well. 
I hope that the grants may be confirmed." 

"That they certtunly would in any case, Colonel Groves; it 
is a great thing to have so many men, who might otherwise be 
troublesome, settled on the land; but, indeed, as your grants 
were made previous to the formal annexation, they would in 
any case remain good." 

At the end of the week Colonel Groves left the camp and 
took a. boat to go down the Indus. The short stay among hia 
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countiymen, from whom he had been for many yeiirs separated, 
had done him good, and dispelled the melancholy thoughts 
with which he had ridden down from the fortress, which had 
been for some twelve years hie home. He had met with great 
hospitality during his stay in camp, for all were interested in 
the talk and adventures of one who had been among the best 
known of Kunjeet Singh's officers, and his hearty and genial 
manner had won for him the liking of all who met him. 

Ten days later Percy, who was getting somewhat tired of 
idleness, received a message sa3ring that he was to appear before 
the commissioners on the following day. Sir Henry, as presi- 
dent^ addressed faim when be appeared. 

" Mr. Groves, I am happy to say that my brother and Mr. 
Mansell thoroughly agree with me that at the present moment 
experience rather than age must guide us in the distribution of 
our appointments. Although you have been but a short time 
in the Company's service, you have a wide experience in the 
country, and your knowledge of its languages is invaluable at 
the present juncture. We feel that you are naturally specially 
acquainted with the wants and necessities of that portion of 
the country in which you have lived for upwards of two years, 
and have therefore determined to appoint you to the chaige of 
the strip of country lying north of Dhangah and running along 
by the side of the Jhelum. It will be about twenty miles wide, 
and will extend to the end of the narrow projection of country 
running up into Cashmere. The line will run to the east of 
Bawal-Pindee, and will include all the hill country, and will 
touch Torbeylah on the eastern branch of the Indus. It will 
therefore be about a hundred and twenty miles long, and will 
of course include your uncle's former district. Your appoint- 
ment will be that of a depnty-commlesioner. It will be a sub- 
district, either of the district of Bawal-Pindee or of Peshawur; 
that is not settled yet, but at any rate you will communicate 
direct with ma It is an important appointment for so young 
a civil servant, but I am sure that you will justify our choice. 
I congratulate you, Mr Groves, upon having worthily earned 
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an appoiotment such as thia You will start within two days 
for your post, and we think that it will be advantageous for 
you to make Djarma your head-quarters; there are, of course, 
several much more important places in the district; but in the 
first place it is, I believe, strongly fortified, it is distant about 
midway between the northern and sonthem points, and it 
possesses the advantage that in case of need yon might collect 
a force from among the men who served under your uncle, and 
who are personally known to you. Lieutenant Purchas will 
accompany you; he is commissioned to raise a police force of a 
hundred mounted men; he will be stationed at Djarma, and 
will, of course, be subject to your orders, and responsible for 
the maintenance of order in the district, We have also decided 
upon raising a frontier force, and shall, as a beginning, raise two 
troops of cavalry and sii companies of infantry. Major Mellish, 
who will have the command, vfiU follow you to Djarma in a few 
days, aad I shall be obliged if you will assist him in raising 
half that number in your neighbourhood. No doubt the force 
will be conaiderably increased later; at present it is but an 
experiment, and while it is desirable that the corps should start 
with a number of trained men, we have decided that it would 
be better to have an admixture of recruits from Pathan tribes 
on the other side of the Indus, both because they wiU know 
the country there, and because it is nndesirable that the whole 
force should be composed of men acquainted with each 
other." 

Percy expressed his thanks to the commissioners tor the 
honour tiiey had done him in the appointment, and especially 
for having selected him to the post he should have preferred 
to all others. "I can answer, sir," he said, "that should any 
emergency ever occur, I could in the course of a couple of days 
raise a thousand men for any service required." 

Ten years later Percy was able to fulfil the promise. He had 
three years before been removed to a more important appoint- 
ment, that of the district between the Jhelum and Gfaenab 
rivers, when the news of the outbreak of the mutiny sent a 
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thrUl thiongh lodia, and it was evident that it would extend 
over the whole ol the Bengal army. He received a message 
from Mr. Mont^mery, conunissioner at Lahore — Sir John 
Lawrence, who had aacceeded his Isother as chief-commissioner 
of the Ponjaub, being at the time at Bawal-Pindee — saying, 
"Come to me at once." Ten minutes later he was on horse- 
back, and, accompanied by bis two faithful servante, rode U> 
Lahore, and on bis arrival was at once received by the com- 
missioner. 

"Mr. Qroves," he said, "I fear there is no doubt that the 
sepoya throughout the Punjaub will go with t^e rest We 
have a few days' respite, but I fear that it is certain they will 
rise. They must be disarmed if possible, crushed if necessary. 
I think that the Sikhs as a whole will be true to us. They 
have experienced ten years of good government, and I believe 
they appreciate it If they are faithful, we may not only hold 
this province, but help the north-west; if they are against us, 
India is lost for a time. My intention is, as soon as the sepoys 
have been dealt with, to raise regiments among the Sikhs, 
and march them south. What do you thinki" 

"It will depend a great deal on their chiefs, sirj if they are 
faithful, I believe the people in general will at any rate not take 
part against us." 

"I have received assurances of fidelity from the Rajah of 
Putiala and many others; some have offered to place tbeii 
troops at our disposal, others not only troops but money." 

"Then I have no doubt of the populalaon, sir; they have 
always looked to their chiefs, and if they are staunch the people 
will follow their lead" 

"Why I have specially sent for you is this, Mr. Groves. 
You know your old district thoroughly, and have personal in- 
fluence there ; would yon undertake to raise a force at once, 
whom you could trust to fight against the sepoys T There are 
the garrisons at Peshawur, Nowshera, Bawal-Pindee, and other 
places." 

" I think I can undertake that^ atr." 
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" Then, in heaven's name, start at once. Take a fresh horse 
frooL my stable, get remounts wherever you can, and ride as if 
for your life. The troops at Meenit and Delhi hare both 
risen and musscred the officei-s and all the Europeans; and 
although it may be a few days before the news is generally 
known, yon are aware how strangely fast newe travels in 
India, and asBuredly this will be the signal for the rising of 
the sepoys everywhere. I hope to be able to deal with those 
here and at Mean Meer." 

Feeling half - stupefied at the intelligence of the risings at 
Meerut and Delhi, Percy hurried off. 

" I have to ride with all speed to Djarma," he said to his 
followere; "it is a matter of life and death, and I have not a 
moment to lose. The commissioner has ordered one of his own 
horses to be brought round for me to start with, and I shall 
change as often as I can on the road. Do you follow on as 
quickly as you can." 

Five minutes later he dashed out through the northern gate 
of Lahore. He had already performed a long and rapid ride, 
and had nearly two hundred miles before him; but he made 
the journey without rest, save to eat something whenever a 
fresh horse was being procured for him, and in twenty hours 
from his leaving Lahore he rode into Djarma. The force there 
had, he heard, been summoned six hours previously by a mes- 
senger from Sir John Lawrence to join him instantly at Rawal- 
Pindee. In half an hour after his arrival be had despatched a 
dozen messengers to the valleys where his uncle's men had 
been settled; then he threw himself down on a couch, and 
ordered that he should not be disturbed for four hours. 

At the end of that time he was aroused, and going out found 
that some four hundred men from the valley below had already 
come in; the greater portion were old soldiers, but some had 
brought their sons in with them, and all were equally ready to 
serve. Three hours more, and the force had swelled to twelve 
hundred meo, and included many of the colonel's old officers, 
among them Nand Chund, who had saved money and settled 
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down quietly after the troops had been disbanded. The old 
soldiers had all brought their arms with them, and the new 
recruits had also for the most part urns of aome kind; othera 
were found, and distributed among them. The old officers 
naturally fell into their positions, and the vacancies were filled 
up by men who had been nnder-officers. 

There were two hundred cavaliy-men among them, but of 
these not more than half had horses of any kind; bat messen- 
gers had also been sent off to many of the land-owners in that 
part of the district, begging them to lend horses for the service 
of the government, and assuring them of payment for them on 
a fair scale should they not be returned; and a sufficient num- 
ber for the unmounted men were now forthcoming. Eight 
hours after his arrival at Djarma, Percy rode out at the head 
of two hundred cavalry and one thousand infantry. ]S'and 
Chund was left behind, with directions to raise instantly an- 
other r^ment of infantry and as many horsemen as he could 
engage in the whole district, and to join him as speedily as 
possibia 

" I could raise five regiments if it were necessary," Naiid 
Chund said; " when the people know that you are to be their 
leader, every man who can bear arms will be ready to follow 
you." 

"A regimeot will he enough for the present, Nand Chund. 
No one can say how many will be required afterwards. Choose 
young and active men; we shall have long marches and much 
to go through. You can say that I have no doubt that all who 
do faithful duty will be permanently retained in the service if 
they choose." 

Percy did not go to Rawal-Pindee, for he knew that there 
were European troops there, and the place was safe, and be 
feared that his force might be detained there. His corps made 
a tremendous day's march, and placed themselves on the main 
northern road, where, three hours later, the sepoys came along 
from the Attock and Nuseerabad. Warned of their approach 
by the clouds of dust, Percy placed hla troops in a grove, and 
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when they came along, with the dmms beating and coloure 
flying, ponred in a volley and attacked them. Taken by sur- 
prise, great numbers were killed, and the rest fled and were 
pursued by him at the head of the cavalry, and very few of 
them succeeded in effecting their escape. 

The next morning Percy marched hie infantry as far ae 
Attock, and leaving them there to prevent the passage of any 
mutineers, pushed forward with the cavalry to Feshawur. 
Here he aided the irregular cavalry under Colonel Nichotson 
in cutting up the sepoys who had mutinied at the frontier 
stations. For the next fortnight he scoured the northern dis- 
trict, dispersing bodies of the mutineers and keeping order. 
His infantry he had sent down to Lahore to be employed as re- 
quired. At the end of that time he received an order to report 
himself there with his cavalry. 

"You have been doing good service again, Mr. Groves," Sir 
John Lawrence said; "the prompt punishment you inflicted 
on the mutiueera has had an excellent effect in the north. But 
you are wanted back in your district; we must carry on things as 
before, for this will impress the natives more with the fact that 
we have no fear and anxiety about the future, than if we were 
ourselves to go south. A tranquil and assured front, a quiet 
continuance io our usual routine work, will impress them more 
than anything. Now, as to these men you have raised: first 
as to the cavalry, I will muster them into the service if they 
are willing, and the same thing with the infantry. 1 am rais- 
ing regiments here as fast as I can, in order to enable the com 
mander-in-chief to take the offensive. Hitherto the population 
in general eeems to have stood aloof, and it is most desirable 
to show them that we are confidenL Do you think your men 
will all engage}" 

"That I cannot say, sir; they all joined me at once from 
their affection for my uncle and from their personal knowledge 
of myself. Some of them are well-to-do men; a good many of 
them are getting past the age for soldiering. They would all 
be willing, 1 have no doubt, to serve here in the Funjaub, but 
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many would not care to enlist for regular sei-vice. Most of the 
younger men would, of course, be delighted to do bo." 

Eventaally three strong companies were raised from the in- 
fantry and a troop of horse from the cavalry. These were 
enrolled in the Company's service. Both were at once fur- 
nished with officers belonging to the sepoy r^ments that had 
motinied, and marched away to join the force assembling for 
aa advance against Delhi Another troop of a hundred men, 
willing to serve for a. year, was officered and sent up to Djarma, 
t<^ther with two hundred infantry, to be in readiness to put 
down any trouble that might arise with the hill tribes. The 
rest received two months' pay and returned to their homes, 
with the understanding that they would, if called upon to do so, 
rejoin the ranks, 

The month that followed was full of anxiety to all. Until 
Delhi fell the strain was very great, for although the Punjaub 
was quiet and apparently loyal, the eyes of every nati\'e in 
India were fixed upon the desperate struggle round the city 
which had for so long been the seat of empire, and it was 
not until the British flag again fioated over the blood-stuned 
city, that India recognized that the British would assuredly 
emerge victorious from the stru^le with the great army it had 
raised and disciplined 

When at length the strength of the mutiny was crushed by 
the final capture of Lucknow, and there remained but the work 
of pursuit and punishment to be carried out, Percy Groves took 
his leave and went home. He had been fifteen yean absent, 
and was now thirty. He did not go alone, for he took with 
him a wife and two children, having five years before married 
the sister of a young civilian in his own district. She had 
many relatives in the service, and some of these had been among 
the early victims of the mutiny, and a married sister had been 
among those so long besieged in Lucknow. The anxiety had 
told so much upon his wife, that Percy was stttjngly advised 
to take her to England directly he could get away from his 
work, and as soon as he felt that he could be spared he sent in 
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his application, vhich was at once acceded to. His name had 
been included by Sir John Lawrence in the lists of those 
to whose efforts it was chiefly due that the Funjaub had been 
saved, and when the list of bononra came out his name was 
included in those on whom the honour of C.B. had been 
bestowed. 

Before leaving he had the satisfaction of seeing his two faith- 
ful followers settled down near each other. He had purchased 
for them of a sirdar, who had impoverished himself by his 
extravagance, the rights over several villages, and although they 
lamented Percy's departure deeply, they were both of an age 
when men view with satisfaction the prospect of a life of ease 
and comforts 

He embarked this time at Bombay, and returned via Egypt 
He was received with delight by his uncle, who had established 
himself at Southaea, and who looked, Percy thought, but little 
older than when he had seen him last. When the end of his 
two years' leave of absence was approaching, his uncle for the 
first time asked him whether be meant to go back. 

" I can only say, Percy, that I shall consider you a downright 
fool it you do. If you bad kept yourself single, it would be a 
different thing; and if you had an ambition to become some day 
one of the top-sawyers in the service, a chief- commissioner, 
and all that, there is no reason that I know of, except that 
I want you here, why you should not stick to it to ^e end 
of your life. Now it is altogether difierentL You know the 
doctor has advised that though Annie is perfectly well, she 
should not return to India Even if she did, you would not 
want to take these three little children out with you, and she 
would not like to go without them. That breaking up of 
families is the great drawback to the Indian servica Of course, 
in many cases men must put up with it, because they cannot 
afford to leave till they have served long enough to get their 
full pension. That is not so in your case. You will get 
a fair pension, of course, because you have held much more 
important appointments than often fall to the lot of men of 
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jronr staodiDg; then, too, you were serioasly woonded at Ghil- 
lianwalla. You have been speciaUy reported, and have been 
made a C.B., all of which will count in the way ol pension. 
However, fortunately that makes very httle difference to you; 
as I told you twelve years ago I have an ample fortune for 
ns both, and I want you at home. It has been dull work for 
me since I came back, without anyone to care for here. I 
am nearly sixty now, and I want a comfortable home for the 
remainder of my life, and if you go away again I shall be 
doing something rash, marrying again, or something of that 
sort. Of course, it is for you to choose; but if you go back 
to India alone, when you can live here with your wife and 
children, I shall consider you to be a greater fool than I took 
you to be." 

"Well, you need not consider that, uncle," Percy laughed. 
"I have been thinking it over myself, and had pretty well come 
to the conclusion to retire. I have no particular ambition to 
become a lieutenant-governor, or even a governor; certiunly 
none to he working out there alone, with Annie and the children 
in England; and the thought that yon would hke me at home 
has had ite fnll share in deciding me. To tel) you the truth, I 
have already sent in my request to be allowed to retire, but I 
had intended to say nothing about it until I could surprise 
you with the news that it was all settled. I used to think 
that, did I return, I should have no one I knew in England 
except you; but Annie's friends and relations, and there are any 
number of them, have naturally become mine, and I am now 
thoroughly equipped that way." 

" I am glad to hear it, Percy; heartily glad. I reckoned on 
your good sense as well as upon your affection for me, and I am 
indeed glad that it is settled. I have had two or three talks 
on the subject with Annia She says she hoped and thought 
you would retire, hut that she would not say a word to influence 
you one way or the other. You are very fortunate in your wife, 
lad." 

" I have been very fortunate all round, uncle; no man has 
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more reason for being thankful and grateful than I have, to 
God in the first place for all the blessings I have received, 
and next to him to yoxL" 

"Tut, tut, Percy, you have brought as much pleasure into my 
life aB I have into your& Now, lad, you must consult your wife, 
and look about and decide where you wotild like to establish 
yourself. We will have a house in London, which I shall call 
mine, and you shall have a place in the country, with an estate 
big enough to be an amusement without being a trouble; or if 
you have no fancy for an eatate, we will buy a place here, or 
anywhere else you and your wife wish to fix on." 

"Thank you, uncle; we shall have plenty of time to talk that 
over. My present idea is that I have no desire whatever to 
become the possessor of an estate. The life is vastly more 
cheerful in a town like this, where we have any number of 
acquaintances, military and Indian, a good club, and something 
always going on, than it would be in the country, where, as I 
found while staying with some of Annie's relations, eight miles 
is considered a reasonable drive to a dinner party." 

And so, a month later, Percy Groves retired from the service. 
His wife, having so many friends in the army, and having been 
brought up among military men, cordially agreed with him in 
preferring life near a large garrison town like Portsmouth to 
settling on an estate in the country, and three months later 
they were established in a large and comfortable house standing 
in its own grounds at Southsea. Colonel Groves proposed to 
Percy to go into parliament, and to take a prominent part in 
questions connected with India. Percy would not listen to 
the proposal; his Indian duties had, however, made him an 
adept with his pen; and beginning by writing occasional articles 
upon Indian subjects in which he felt a special interest, he 
became a regular contributor to one or two of the leading 
reviews, while his articles on Indian topics in the Times, signed 
"P.G.," attracted much attention. 

This work kept up his connection with India, and afforded 
just that amount of pleasant occupation that is so necessary 
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to men who, havii^ led a busy and active life, have nothing 
but their family datiea and pleaanrsa and the ordinary routine 
of daily life to occupy their minds. Colonel Groves died some 
five years since, enjoying life to the lost, and deeply regretted 
by his great-nephews and -nieces. Percy Groves is one of the 
best-known figures at Sonthsea and at tiie Oriental Club, and 
his grandchildren consider it the greatest of treata when they 
can pereuade faim to tell them stories of his experiences and 
adventures in the two campaigns that resulted in the Conquest 
of the Funjaub, 
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The escape ot tho hero and hla tatthful Tarlnr from the aanioyedea is quite tho 
lilgh-waler mark ut this author's ■i;i]le*ement."^A'a(HnutI O^serrtr. 

Oran^ and Green: A Tale of the Boyne and Limerick. 
By O. A. Hentt. With 8 full-page lUustratiouu by GoBUOit 
Bhownk. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6i, 

ily spirited story, based on the stnuigle In Inland, rendered 
he (lelenoe ot Uerry and the si.'ste uf Ltmerluk.-— Sa(. Itcmmp. 
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e BLACKIB * soys BOOKS FOR YOUSS PEOPLE. 

BY a A. HENTV. 

"Mi. HeDtfiitluldiiKOtitiHT-tellBrtlarboTi.'-'AiiordawI TmcA 

One of the 28th : A TrIc of Waterloo. B7 O. A. Hbhtt. 
With S pdge niuatratioTu by W. H. Uvebemd, ami 2 M^ia. Crown 
8to, dotb el^^aat, olivJua edges, 5a. 
" Written with H 

■ ■ callT eHwtlve . . . «huwi ui Mr , . 

night CI 

The Cat of Bubastes: a story of Auclent Egypt By 
G, A. Hbntt. With 8 p^e niuntratioiiB by J. R, Wbqdeun. 
Crown Svo, cloth eleg&ot, olivine edges, St. 

peiiloiu uodtu lnb> Atl* with which it tlnwa, i> •'Ktf (kllfnlly conatrnned ud 
full ol gicltlng kdrentum. It iB adiuinblT illuBtrmtea, -— Saturday ttttieie. 

Maori and Settler: a story of the New Zenbiiid War. By 
G. A. Hemtt. With 8 page lUiutrations by Altbed Peabb^ uid 
a Map. Crown 8to, duth elegant, olivine edges, Bt. 
"It U ■ bmili which 111 young people, but eipecially bojn, will nul with 
aildJ tj. "— ..1 Ounaum. 
... ._. — '00k lor lx>y«, brimful ol 



St Georgre for England: a Tale <.f Cressy and PoitierB. 

By O. A. Hkntt. With S full-page Illuatratiung by GoBDoH 

Bbuwnk. Crown 8to, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Gt 

" Mr Bsnty'i hlitArlcal novels tor bois bid fair to lupplemtnt. an tlielr betutT. 

(he hislorical Uboun n( Sir Walter Scott in the Innd ut flctioii." -Srandanj. 

"A (torr of very steil intereit lorboya. I11 IiIbowo forcilile ilyle theaalhor 

■nd tliut ciiiirime ii generally Bi;t:ulnpDnleil by magnanimity and 



The Bravest of the Brave: with Peterborough iu Sptiio. 
By G. A. Hestt. With 8 full-page Picturea by H. M. pAQBt. 

Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, &a. 
■' Mr. Henty never Iumj iJaUt of the moral purpose o( his work-Ui enforce the 

luakinx ot an Kngllsh genClenuui. Kiitlih Inrli irill read Thf. ^rnml i^T Oa 
Brave with ploMUro and proBt; of tliat wc are ijulte nurv." —DaUy TVIitjtoi*. 

For Name and Fame: Or, Thiough Afglian Paaws. By 
G. A. HiHTT, With 8 full-page lUustratioiu by Gobdoh Brownk. 
Crown 8vn, cloth el^ant, olivine edges, 5(. 

effort to do Joatice to the patrlotliiu of the Afghan pnople."— i^nUy A>uw. 

"Not only a ruuslug story, replete with all the varied fonui n( ex, l^piiienl uf a 
campaign, bat. what Is atlli more useful, an nceount of a terrlf^ry unl III Inhahl- 

being the key to our Indian fimplre. " — Qta^oa Herttid. . - . 

^■' Coogic 



SLACKIS <t SOU'S BOOKS FOR TOUSQ PgOPLB. 



Held Fast for El^land: a T&le of th« Siege of Oibnltar. 
By O. A- Hsfirr. With S page lUurtraMonB bj Qobdom Bbowne. 

Crown 8va, cloth eleguit, olirine edges, 6l. 
■ Among tham w( 
ue Ulg Btorr ol thi 
Iniddent Uiroughoat 

In the Reign of Terror: The Adventures of e. Westmiiut«r 
Boj. Bj G. A. Hbntt. With 8 fall -page lUiutntloiu by J. 
SoHoNBlXG. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edgea, 61. 

" H«rT7 akDdwtUi, lbs W«itmln>ter boy. mvt ttttly l» uld to b«at Mr. Btatf 
ncord. Hb Bdientum oil] dcUglit boy* bj the ludsoltr ud peril Uujr deplot 
Tbe atory ii one of Mr Heuly'i bait "— Saturday Utviiu. 

By Sheer Pluck: a Tale of the Aahauti War. By O. A. 

HiNTI. With 8 fuU-page Fictureg by GoaDOM Bbowkb, Ctom 
Svo, cloth el^ant, olivine edges, &t. 
'• By Shttr Pluek wlllbang«rly read."— ^lAanmm. 

"Monll/, tbe book I1 everythlns tlut could be duind, Mitlog betore the bar* 
■ bright IDd brulng Ideal of tbs fiigllib gentleDiaa."— ChriiCinn iieodir. 

The Dragon and the Raven: Or, The Days of King 

AUred. By G. A. Hbntt. With S page lUiutntiona by 0, J. 

StakiL&ND, K.I. Crown 8t(^ cloth el^ant, olivine edgea, 6*. 
" A MOTT that n»T JDitlr be itjled remarkable. Boyi. Id reading it, iriU b* 
■orprited to And hoo AltNd penevered, IhroUBh jieara ol bloodihed and Untea 
of peace, to reKoe hia people from the Ihrajduni of the Dane*. W« bopo the 
book will aiHin be widely known in all our aclioola."— ScAoolNuuIn-. 



I widely ki 

A Final Beckoning: a TaIs of Bush Life in Auatralia. 

By O. A. Hbntt. With 8 page llluBtrAtioni by W. B. Wollbn. 

Crown 8vo, cloth olt^^ant, olivine edgea, 61. 
" All boja will read thli atory with eager and unflagging LntereiL Theeplaodea 
are In Ur. Uenty'a vny \m( vein-gra^lc. eicitjng. realiiUc; and. ai In all Mr. 
Henty'* book*, Che tendency la to the formation ol an honounble, manly, and 
BTen neroia character. "—Birmiughatn Pott. 

Facing Death: Or.XheHeroof theVaiigbanPit A TfJe of 
the Coal Mines. By G. A. Hbntt. With 8 page Pictures by 
GoBDOH BaowHB. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Et. 

jyman. or ichonlmastar 1* on the ]aok.ont for a 
a boy who la worth hIa ult, thli li the book we 

A Chapter of AdventUPeS: Or, Through tlie Bombard- 
ment of Alexandria. By G. A. Hrntt. With 8 page mDnnttom 
by W. H. OTBBBNn Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3i; M. 
•' Jack Ko1»on and hii two companion! have their All of eicitement, and tbeir 
Chapter ol advent urge !*» brlak and entertaining wa oonid have wlibed It limgei 
thanltla"— ^Curdaif ilJDfnc. , . , 



"If any father, godfather, clergyman, or icboni master 1*or 
V—^nOard. 



8 BLACKIS * SOUS BOOKS FOB VOUSQ PSOPLB. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD. 

A Rough Shaking. By Gborob Mac Donald. With 

12 page niDBtratioDB by W. Parkinson. Crovn Svo, oloth eleguit, 

olivlue edges, 6<. 

"Onaof Ur Msc DuDsld't wonderful Md cbanalDK B(oriei."—^U>niFiin. 

" One of Uis verv l>Mt booka lor boyi thit bu boen wri ticu. It la rull of nuto- 

rfftl iwcoliarljr irell Hdnptod lor tlie youne. coatalniog; in a marked degre*. Um 

elsmeDta at all that la ueceuaiy to malle up ■ perfect boya' book .'— Tnubtn' Aii. 

At the Back of the North Wind. By Gboroe Mac 

Donald. With 7S lUuBtrationa by Abthub Huohss. Crown 

Svo, cloth eli^nt, olivine ed^eii, 5i. 
■■In At the Back 1/ II" Sorlh Wind He aUnd vtth one foot In fnlirluid and 
iHie on commaD eiirUi. Tlie itory ta thoruuglily original, full of fancy ui<l pMboe. 
andunderlaldvitbearneat but not too olHruaiie teaching."— rAinnwi. 

Ranald Bannerman's Boyhood. ByCEOROBMAcDoNALD. 

With 36 niustrationa by Abthub Uuqhiu. Crown 8vo, cloth ele- 
gant, olivine dl^fva, fit. 
"The iyninathy with boy-nature In Raiiald Banturman't Bovhaod ti perfect. 

It Uh beautiful picture of chllcHioud. teaching by Ita ImpreHiana and aiiggeitloiia 

all nublo thinita."— firilii* Q«arU,Hy ttimra. 

The Princess and the Goblin. By Grorqe itf ac Donald. 

With 32 niustiBtiona. Crown 8vo, cloth extn. Si. 6d. 
■■ Little ol what la written for children hai Uie 

fancy which Hrr rliarm-trrliilli' nl Ilwnri- Miu.|lni 

Bughei'iUluat 

The Princess and Curdie. By Gsoroe MAcDo«ALa 

With 8 page niuatrationa Crown 8vu, cloth extra, 3i. M. 
"Thenili the flneataud raroit genlua In this brilliant atorj. Vpgrown people 
would do wlneljr occaalnnally to lay aside Uiolr ncwgpapera and magailnea to 
■pend an hour with Curdie uid (be Priaetn-"—SlitJUId IndeptndttU. 

The Clever Hiss Follett By J. K. H. Dennt. With 

12 page IlluBtrBtiuna by Gbrtruub D. Hauuohd. Crown Svo, 

cloth elegant, olivine edges, St. 
This is the et^ry of a great fortune, and ita attendant train of nnefor- 
tunea. The Follotts am a middle-class family who auddenly find them- 
Bolves in the posscsaion of itamunse wealth, and the interest is obtained by 
showing what effect this change has upon their various characters. WiUi 
fine subtlety the author depicts the schcmca, duplicities, worries, and dis- 
appointments which follow the Folletta in their efforia to scramble into 
society and make ariatooratic marriages. Then, in (he midst of their plans, 
the wealth is taken from them, and the friendships which they have made 
are shown in their true character. Altogether it is a bright, clover, onlet^ 
taining lalo, with a rare distinction iu its minate portrayal of diverse 



„c;(X)gic 



BLACKIE A SOS-3 BOOKS FOR YOUSQ FBOPLR " 

NBW EDITION OF THE UNIVBRSB. 

The Universe : OrThe infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 
A Sketch of Cantmata in Creation, and Marvels reTsoled uid 
explained by NaturiJ Science. By F. A, Po«uhbt, k.d. With 
272 Engravings on wood, of which S5 are full'page aiB, and a 
Coloured FronCispitce. Eleventh Edition, medium gvo, oloth ele- 
gant, gilt edges, 7l. 6d.; ateo morocco antii|ue, ISi. 
" Ws CM) honeatlT cnmnienil frofeuor Foachet'i book, nhlch li 

It It cDpioiuly IllDBtrltvd. "- 'J'A< Tiiaia. 
'■Scireely any book lii bH'.ich or In Engliih la » llkelr to «tl 

young an Intemt In ths physli^l ^bKaomenii. '^Forluigktly iletir 



BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 



The Wreck of "The Golden Fleece:" The story of u 

North Seo Fisher- b-jy. By Koiikbt LuiiiuivN. With 8 p»ge 

IlluBtrations l>y Frank BhaN(iwvn. Crown Sro, cloth elegant, 

olivme edguB, 5i. 

In this utory tlio intcrist is tnainly secured by a <lcscription of life on the 

wild North Sea, — tlio lioro being a inreoira sou who iaappronliued on board 

a Lowestoft fiBhing- luKKOr. 'Hie liui Ima to nuffur many buffol* from bia 

■lupmHtoH, while the storms and dani{oni which he braved on board the 

"North Star "lire wjt toitU with minute knowledge oiid intonae [lowor. 

The wreck of ■■The Golden Fleoco" forms the climni to a thrilling neriei 

of desperate minehancGs. From this point the normtive deals irith a 

mysteriuna highway robbery and murder; the trial of the nceusol tiiheraian; 

his escape, and thu mail clinw after the eriiulnal out upon tlio higti soaa. 

Altogether, this is a wholcHomo tale with plenty oE sea-water in it, and a 

The Pilots of Pomona: a story of the Orkuey Iilanda. 

By RoBEHT IiKKiHTO?!. With 8 page lUnstrations by John Lmou- 

TOS, and a Map. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, S>. 

" A atory which le quite u eooiI In Iti way la Trfatun Island, ud la fnll ot 

adventure ot a alirring yet mint natuml kliiil. AIiMiiiikIi it i> primarily a boyi' 

Iwok. it Is a rtal goJunrl to the eMcrly reailor who likes neniethlim h-eih— some. 

thinil toDcheil wlQi the niniHiice aiHl mngk ul youth."- GlatgiM Kci-iiiiiD Timet. 

" Uls picture! nt Ureailian life anil nature an charmfoe "^Satixrdafi itneui. 

The Thirsty Sword: A story of the Norse Invasion of 

Scotland (1202-S3). B; Robbrt Lbioiiton. With 8 page lUus- 

trations by ALfHKD Frarue, and a Map. Crown 8ve, cloth ele. 

gant, olivine edges, 5(. 

" Thit 1* one ol the mort fasclnaUni stortei for hoyi that it hii over been oar 

pleasure to read. Fruni flnt to lait the Intereit never flnga Bay> will wonhlp 

Kenric, who ig a hrni In every wine .i[ the wurd." Sehoolmatlir. 
■■ It livi:'! a lively l.len i>t the wIM lite ct the Wpxtem Islaii.la In thma rough 

(lays, reiiiln'ling one not aeMoiu nl Sir Wrilter Si'ett a Lard itf Ihi liiu. It !■ full 

oltadilcnt and sensational Bdieutur«."~7'Ae QuardUm. 



BLACKIB t SOU'S BOOKS FOR rOOSO PBOPLK 



BY GEORGE MANVILUE FENN. 

" ICr, Fenn lUnda Id tbe lomnuit rank of »riten in thlt dapurtment.'— Ai<^ 

Quicksilver: Or, A Boj with DO Skid to hin Wheel. By 
GiOBaB Mahvilli Finn. Wich 10 page Illuitrationa by V&ahe 
Dadd. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6t. 
' Qiiict-iilrrr ta little ibartDl an Imi 
... boy*— Oeor)^ Muivltla Feao— bu i 
a bojr'a UbraiT."— /"rocliMi TemAer. 

-Tbt ■tury ia npltilly told. It abounda In finiphic and well-deiciibvd acMiH, 
and It hai an ei<;eUen( and manly tons thronglluuL"— fAe guardian. 

Dick O' the FenS: A Roniance of the Great Eaat Swamp. By 
G. Mamvillb Finn. With 12 page IllustratioDs by Fkahe Daod. 

' Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6a. 

•' We conK^lentloualy believe that boyi will And It capital readlnR. It li full 
0( Incident and niyatery. uid tbe myAtrry 1> kept up to tlie laat mament It li 
rich in oflectlte local colouring; and It boa a blatorlwd intereat "— Tintu. 

" Deaerrei to be heartily and unnmervedly pralied aa regardi plot Incident^ 
and tplrIL It la i(t author'a maaterpiete ai yet "—SpecUlar. 

Devon Boys: a Tale of the North shore. By G. Manvillk 

Fbhk. With 12 page DluBtratioda hj GoBDOH Bbowhr. Ciown 

Svo, doth elegant, olivine edges, Si. 

"An admirable atory, aa remarkable for the indivldualltj ol lb yaniw have* 

ai tor the eicellent deurlpliuni uf coaat tcenerv and life In North Devoa It U 

one ol the beat booka we have uen thia •eiaon, — ^lAoHnim. 

The Golden Magnet: a Tula of the Land of tie Incaa. By 

G, MaNTILLB Fenn. lUuatrated by 12 page Pictures bj GOADOH 
Bbdwme. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6i; 
"There could be no more welcome present for a 
In the book, and many will be r— ' — •'■ •■ — "■'- 

word Uo r-Joumat <,f Jfdueal 

In the Kingr'S Name: Or, The Cruise of the f«fre2. By 
G. Manvillk Fehn. Illaatr&tsd by 12 page Ficturee by Gokdoh 
Bbuwhk. Crown Svo, cloth elegnnt, olivine edges, 6j. 
" A capital bnya' atory. lull ol incident and adventure, and told In tbe Uvelj 
itylain which Ur. Fenn ii aiicb an adept "—b'liVie. 

"The beat of all Mr Fenn'a prodnctinna in tlila llcld. It hai the sreat qnallly 
O^'JKn?""' "' ""' ' "" "" " """"*' '™ ™"* ' ""^"*' ™- - 

Nat the Naturalist: A Boy's Adventures in the Eastern 
Seas. By G. Mabvillr Fbnh. With 8 page Pictures. Crown Svo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6t. 



.X'-,ooq}c 



BLACSIE * SOSS BOOKS FOR 700X0 



BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

■■ Na OM Du find hli hv to Uu heutg of lada more nadOj UuD Ui. Penn.'— 
SMtitialiam Ouardiait. 

Bunylp Land: The story of a. Wild Journey in New Guinea. 

By G. Manvilu Fenn. With fl paj^ lUuetntianB by Goedoh 

Bboithi. Crown Svu, cloth alegnnt, ii. 
" Mr, Fenn daurrei Uia thniilH ut Bvarjlwdj (,ir Buiiirfp ta.uj, sod we nisy *eD- 
tars to promise that nijulct week may be rcukuued imwhlLit Uw yuungttan lIHe 
■uch rucinatlng Uteratius provided tot ttaelr eveutnga' tmlamaent.'— Spectator. 

BrOWnsmlth'S Boy: A E«mauce iu » Gardea. By U. M&k- 
viLLB Fknn. With 6 page Illustrations. Ifta Edition. Crown 
Svo, doth elettant, 3(. 6d. 
"Ur. FenDibooke nreiuitoug (ha i)e9t. If not altogether the beat, of (he itorie* 

ror boy*. Mr. Fenn li at liJi be»t In Briimummt'i iSn/.'—Picloriai World. 



• for other Books 



GrettiP the Outlaw : a story of Icekiv). By S. Babino- 
GouLD. With 10 page IlluBtratione by M. Zbno Dieheb, and a, 
Coloured Map. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edgus, fl>. 
" U the bojri' book ol Ita year. I'hat Is, ot conne, u much u to uy that It 

nlll do tor mea grown oe veil u lunion. It la told In Umple. atrolgblfurward 

and wlail aud the open air, which uiHke It Inealetible.'^— JVattsWo^KTHr. 



Two Thousand Years Agro: Or, The Adventures of a Koraitn 
Buy. By Professor A. J. CuuBCH. With 12 page IlluBtrationa by 
Adbibh Mabik Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6& 
.__ „ _ly entertaining aa 

eharactera"— ni> Timf. 



The Seven Wise Scholars. By abcott K. Hors. With 

nearly 100 nluatrationa by GomiOH Browne. Cloth elegant, 5>. 
"As full ol lUD *a A volniuB of Pnnch; with llloslnitloni, more laoghter- 
proToking than meet we hnvoseon since Leech AieA."—She£leld Indifitndent. 

Stories of Old Renown: Tnles of Enighta nnd Heroes. 
By Aacorr R. Hopt With 100 Illustrations by Gobi>on Bbowsb. 
Crown Sf", cloth elegant, 3«. 6<i. 
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13 BLACKIB * soys BOOKS FOR YOUSS PEOPLK 

BY 0. NORWAY. 

A True Cornish Maid. By G. Nobwai. with e page 

niiuCtatiDni by J. Fiknbhobb. Crowo 810, doth elc^cuit, 3i. M. 
This is a atory of the Comiih coast at & time when tha prea-gBOg 
brougbt («iTor into all ila suaporta, aod imug(i;liDg was an eieryday prac- 
tice. The haroine of the talu is sister to a young fellow who g«ti into 
tivuble ill landing a contraband cargo, lai shooting the officer in charge 
of the presa-gacg. In tliis oxtremity she etunds by her brother braTely, 
and by means of her daring xchcnie ho maoages to escape. There ii abun- 
danco of stirring incident in tliis tola; the characters are all natural, and 
the tone is altogether breezy and wboleaome, 

Hussein the Hostage: Or, a Boy'a Adventures in Persia. 

By G. NoRWAi. With 8 page Illustrations by John ScBSHBEBa. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine ed^^es, 61. 
'■ Uuarin Ike notlane la tuil ol originality uiil vinoiir. The characters aie life- 
Uke, tlirre la plenty of atiniiiR liK^ident. tlie Inlcreat Is anstiilni^d throuEhout aitd 
airerji bu/ will enjc.y t.'UuwIng Uie rortunea of tha hero. --Jtunmt 0/ Bducalim. 

The Loss of John Humble: what Ud to it, and wliat 

C'anie of It, By G. NoBWAV. With 8 page llluKtrations by JuHH 
ScHoNBKBQ. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Bi, 
"This atory will place tl 
In Uie niurs mtlrrlnR psuaeei of wreck and dlsastei 



tulaal."-S(anifa 



BY HARRY COLLINGWOOO. 

The Pirate Island: a story of the South Pacific. By 
Hakki CoLLiNOBoiin, With 8 page Pictures by C. J. Stakilakd 
and J. B- Wkllb. Grown 8vo, cloth elegant, oliyioe algea, 5s. 
*' A capital storyof tha aea; Indeed In onr opinion tlii? author la euperlorln aame 

The Congo Rovers; A story of the Slave Squadron. By 

Harry CoLUKCwixiri, With 8 page IllustratioDs by J, Schiihbebc. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, &i. 
" No belter aea atory haa lately been wrltlrn than tha Congo Bowra It la a* 
original u tuy )K>y cuuld dealre."— JUomiri,/ J'ott. 

The Log: of the "Flying: Fish:" a story ot Aerial and 

Submarine Peril and Adventure. By Habbt Collisqwood, VfiOi 

6 page Illnstrations by GoHr>ON Bruwnb. JVcto and ekeaper Edi- 

(ion. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 3t, 6d. 

"The fl^io Pith actually lurpauea all Julea Vome'a creatlona ; with Inorad- 

Ible speed she flies thri'iiih the air, akiins over (he lurtace of the water, and darU 

Klung the ocean bciL Wa stroniily recommend our school-boy Irlenda to poaeii 

tliemaelTca other lug."— .llArnieEun, 



BLACK IS A S 



BY DR. GORDON STABLES. 

Westward with Columbus. By Goedon Stablks, m,d., 

CD. With 8 page TUiutrnCJana by Alfred Fbabsb. Crown Svo, 

cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5«. 
The hero of this atory is Columbus himself; aud a, very picturesqae, 
noble, and enchanting hero lie makes. His career is tntued from boyhood 
onwarda, but the iiarmtiia deals chieBy vich the great naial Tanture 
which Columbus coaducled across (he Atlantic, and wbioli resulted in the 
disooTery of the Americau cantiaeut. There iron many dangera which 
threatened to wreck thin momentous enterprise, but the^e were all orer- 
come by this indomitable man, and his efforts nere at last cronned with 
success. It ia a splendid story, posscsKing all tbo value of truth, irith 

Twixt School and College: A Tale of Self-reliance. By 
GoBDOK SiABLia, C.U., u.D., B.H. With 8 page niustratlona by 
W. PabkiNSoN. Crovn Svo, clotb elegant, olivine edges, 5>. 
"One of the best ol a prollflc writer's books tor boTi, beinit full or practical 

loitructlons u to keeping peU, from vbtte inks upwardt, and Inculcates In awaj 

though the local colouring of thrhonieuC tlie Aberdeenshire boy Is agood deal 
DMire plctaresqne." — AtXetuKUjn. 



BY FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 



A Fair Claimant: Being a story for Girls. By Fbancbs 

ABHaTBONO. With S paj^ lUuBtrattons by Gkbtbuds D. Uahhomd. 

Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 61. 

The heroine of this story is found, when a child, iu the attic of a Iod)ring. 

house in Chelsea. Her mother has unaccountiibly disappeared, and her 

parentage remains a mystery. She ia adopted by a wealthy lady, and re- 

oomes to England aa a governess, and it is then that she begins to loam her 
□nn strange history. It is a tale of Euniri^ing vicissitude, which is slowly 
unraTDllod with happy skill, but in the end all the wrongs are pleasantly 
lighted. The inteivst of this i>am>tive never for a moment flags, because 
the character of the heroine is as fascinating as the mystery of her birth. 



BY ANNE BEALE. 

The Heipess of Courtleroy. By anne Beale, with s 

page lUustrationa by T. C. H. Caxtlb. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6$, 

with which MIn Beale relates how the 



" We ran apeak hlghlv of the pace with which MIn 
Tonna ' Hulreas of rourtlerov' hsd such good Influence o^ 
Um from hia inlenael]' selflah waya"— ffunrdvaiL 

..._■. .. V -haps the most slriklna and orlgi 

reaia us to tbe last"— 5j)«ela(iir. 



In iji Eofwe hsv'eperiisps^amoitslrikinKi 

lahsimode. Beintsreaia us totbelaat"— 5j)«ela(iir. / t'M^l^\l^ 
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BY KIRKE MUNROE. 

The White Conquerors of Mexico: a Tale of Toitec and 

Aztec. By Eihk Mdnboe. With 8 page lUustntioiu b; W. S. 
StaCBT. Crown 8to, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5». 
Thuatory deal* with tho Cumiuost o( Mexico hj Cortea and bis Spaoiarda. 
They are the daring white coin (iierors who pushed their way through oount- 
1«H difllcultiea into tho grsst Aitoc kingdom, nnd established their power 
in tbe wondroua city where Montemma reigned in barbaric splettdour. 
This episode is one of the moat ramontio in all hiatocy, and the author of 
this narrstive b(u maile it newly entraaciag by the many cunning effects 
whioh he has added with consummate doiterity. It were rimply Tain to 
" B whioh teems with 



With the Sea King^: a story of the DnyH of Lord NelaoD. 

By F. H. WiHDBR. With 6 pa(,'s Ulustrationi by W. S. Stackt. 

Crown 8vo, cloth e1e|{ant, 4(. 
Philip Trerellon was an Englieli lad who thought to iiccome a Lord High 
Admiral like his hero, Horatio Nelson. By way of acliiering tbis purpose 
he nn away from home and joined a privateer. Alter taking part in the 
c^tiire of a French frigate, he was captured by Corsaini and sold into 
■lavery. Ro escaped, and his subsequent bravery in a sea fight brought 
him an interview with Lord N'clnon, and promotion. Having becu appointed 
to the Vuiarg he took |Hrt in the battle of Trafalgar. This is a real salt- 
water story, set forth in a bcsrty, hnndsnme, old-faahtoned style. 



BY F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 

HigrhwayS and Ui^h Seas: Cvriinnrle/a AdveDturaon 

both. By F. FBANKrOBT Moobe. With 8 page lUustrattoni bj 

Alfred Piabbb. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6». 

"Ilils is one of the beititnrliis Mr. Moore hu written, perhsps the very best 

The epltlng sdventures among Ulghwrnyinen and privaleen are sure to sttract 

Under Hatches: Or, Ned Woodthorpe's Adventure* By F. 

Fbankfobt UtooBE. With 8 page Illustrations by A Fobhtieb. 

Crown Svo, cloth elegant, fltlTina edges, Gs. 
" The story as ■ BtocT 1b one thst will just suit boys sll the world over The 
oharsctersare well drawn and conilstent^ Patsy, the Irish steward, will be found 
eipeclall7 amusing."— ScAwIrnluter. 



Giannetta : A Girl's story of Herself. By Rosa Mulbollamd. 

With 8 page Illustrations by LooEHABT BooLB. Crown Svo, cloth 

el^ant, olivine edges, Gl. 
"Oluinetts is a true berolne— warm.hesrted, ■rlf^scrlflclng, and, as all good 
f^iimen nowadsys sre. largely tonehed wltii the enthaslssm Qi humanity. Ou« 
Ql Die DUMtattracllTe gll|.boolu of the season. '—TAs ^aodnv. 

d,i:..l..,GooqIc 
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BY J. M. OALLWELL. 

A Champion of the Faith: a Tale of Prince Hal and the 
Lollards. Bj J. M. Callwsll. With 6 page ninitntioiu by 
HtKBtBT J. Dbafrb. Crown Bvo, cloth elegant, it. 
The earlier part of this story desJs with the merry OMapades of Prince 
Hal and his favourite, Sir John Oldcaatle. Then the narratiTe deepens in 
ill intereit irhen the Prince ascende the tbrona aa Henry V., vbile his old 
comrade becomes a Lollard and a ohamptan of the aew faith. As such, 
Sir John Oldcaetle endures many hardships, and eacapoa from the Tower, 
but finally hs is captured by treachery and burnt at the stake. This his- 
torical tale is full of the moiit interostiriK episodes, vhile at the same time 
its tone is pure and annobliag. 

BY ALICE CORKRAN. 

He^'S Friend. By Alick Cobkhan. With 6 page Illnstra- 
tions by Kobirt Fuwlkb. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3i. Sd. 



Hai^py HePton'S Girlhood. By Alice Corkrad. with 
6 page Picturee by GOBIXIH Browhe, Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 

•• Another book for girli we can 

aanuy In the ciMiTiinnis and t 
ntlng In Parla"— Safurdov 'I'™ 

Down the Snow Stairs: Or, From Oood-night to Oood- 

moming. By Alice Cobkrah. With 60 Illustrations by Oobdoh 
Bbowhe. Crown Svo^ cloth elegant, olivine edges, 3j. 6d, 

"A tusdnsllng wonder booSfor children."— .4 i*ei«imm. 

"A Bern of the BnC water, benrliiK upon eTsir page tbe mark of genlni. It Is 
ludeeda Little Filgrlm'i Prognu,"— CAruiNnn Ltader. 



Gold, Gold, in Cariboo: a Sl^ry of Adventure in British 
ColnmUa. By Clive PmLLiPPB-Woujir. With S page Illustra- 
tions by G. C. Hiniilby. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3j; M. 

Med Corbett, a young En^lisbinnn, and hia companion set oat with 
a paek-troin in order to obtain gold on the upper reaches of tbe Fnuer 
RiTer. Many difficulties he in their path, but cbietlj tbey are the viatimi 
of an unsorupulous YDukoe, After innumerable adrentureB, and a life- 
and-death stragjrle with the Arctic weather of that wild region, they find 
tbe secret eold-minOB for which thoy haTo toiUomely noarched. This story 
is to real, and vivid, and enthralling that nt boy woqld «kip a single page. 



lepags. , 
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BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 

Under False Colours: a story from Tvo Giria' Lives. 

B; Sarah Doucnet. With 6 page IllustratiunB b; G. O. Kil- 

BCHMt. ytto Edition. Crown 8Ta, cloth elegant, it, 

"Banh DoudiHy hu no auperlDr m a writer ol hlgh-tonsd atorlea—pDn In 

■tjLfi, original In conceptiou. and with skilfully wroughC-out plota; but we hav« 

ae«a notbiug IroDi h«r pen eijual in dramatic enenty to tbii book."— CArirfiau 

BY ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 

Three Bright Girls: A St«ry of amuce and Mischance. 
By Annik R. Aruntkong. With S page Illugtrations bj W. Pab- 

KINBON. rn.wn 8vo, cloth elegant, Zi. 6d. 
"Among many gooil BEoriei (or tdrl* llilB <■ iiniloubtedlj ana of tlievery bMt. 
The Ulree rIiIs vhme |>»rtralu an » aitmimlily painted an nlrli of eameat, 
practlizal. and buiJncM-lilfu mood. Kver >>riiiht(n<Uliei;rful. the)' Influrncentlisr 
Niea. and at lut thvy cunio oiit of their trUli and diltkuitlw with honour to 
liiCDiielvetaiid lienEfiU to all about llieiu."^T«iiTA(ri' jl tit. 

A Very Odd Girl: or. Life At the GnUed Fana. By Annie 
E. Armhthono. With 6 page lUuBtratii.na by 8. T. Dadd. Crown 
Svo, doth elegant, 3i. 6c/. 
"Tlie book ii nns w« can bvarlllT recommend, for It la not only bright and 
and teachlnn.''- ri.« tndtf. 



landheallliyial 






IT girU will all be thQ better for making her ai:quaidtaDoe. "- 
TtaiAen' Aid. 



BY EDGAR PICKERING. 



An Old-Time Yarn: Wherein is set forth divers desperate 
mischancea which befell Anthony Ingrua and hia shipmates in the 
Weat Iiidiea and Mexico with Ilawkinii and Drake. By Edoah 
I'lUKERiNQ. IlluBtcated with ti pn^e Pictures drawn by Alfred 
Praksic. Crown 8vo, cloth elet-ant, 3i. flrf. 
" And a (err good yam It is, wltli not a dull pHjre froni HrM to lait There !• 
I. Especially good l> the description of Meilco 



while Don 
miiiure <n org very ami numour. unci nis reei-uo of the unToriunaw pneonera la 
lotd nitli great spirit. The IkhiL la tliorouglily to lie reiv'rnnienrled."~b'iiardtan. 

Silas Vemey ■■ a Tale of the Time of Chnrlea II. By Emab 

PiCKERIKO. With 8 pnge Illuatratinna hjALFimi) PkakbK. Crown 
Svo, ctoth elegant, St. 6d. 
'■Wonderfol aa 

tu™ilywc._„ , 

It itoij (or boya." — SaMnlay R 



..Ciixwlc 
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BY O. J. HYNE. 
The Captured Cruiser: or. Two Years from Land. By 
0. J. Hmc With 9 page Illuatnitioni by Fk&hk BBAvaimi. 
Crown Svo, oluth eltguit, 3i. ^d. 



giUur ■ capllol itorj, wsU lllDMnted "—aaturiay Sevitv. 
lidi uid th< tiro ikippen us adtnlnbly drawn. Mr. Hrna hu 
a po»iUon In tha fli«t rank at irriten at Bction tor bojPt."— Sp«W»r. 



Afioat at Last; A Sailur Bo^'d Log of Ilis Life at Sea. By 
John C. HtxcUKSOM. With fl pi^e ILuatraUona by W. H. 
OvBBEND. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, Si. Si. 
"Ai healUty anil lireoKj a book aa one could vlati to put Into tb« handa of 
■ boy."— j(Mifc:nif. 

"A lalsol Mafuing life told wtUi Are and entliD^aain, full of aplrlted Incidaot 
and irallHlfaiiii L-haracier."— Oftwrtw. 

Picked up at Sea: Or, The Gold Miuers of Minturue Creek. 

By J. C. HUTOHBSOH. With 6 page Pictorea. Cloth entri, 3*. M. 

"Tli«wtbar'*>u«ieu Willi thli book iaHmarked that It ninv wall enoDiiracehln 
to rnttbor aBirta. Tlia doKiripUoii q( mining life in Uie K»r W«l u Inio and acau- 
imta."— «aBi(ard. 



Sir Walter's Ward: a Tale of the Crusadea. By William 
Etebabd. With 6 page lUuBtrationB by Waj-teb Paobt. Crown 
Svo, oloth extra, 8i. id. 
la book will prove a very acceptable ptnent either to Imyi or elrla. Both 



Brother and Sister: Or, The Trials of the Moore Family. 

By Elizab£TK J. LTaAOBT. With 6 page Dliutnitiiiua. Crown 
Sm, cloth elegant, 3a. M 
" A pretty etDiT. Boi! well mid. Ilia plot la Dlararly oiiutructeil, and ths monl 
la axooUaot. — .JtAfnmn;. 

The Search for the Talisman: a story of Labrador. 

By Hbhby Frith. With 6 page Uluatrations by J. Sohonbibo. 
Crown 8to, oloth elegant, 3>. M. 

nong tboH noaC read and highaat valued. The 

amonv «eali, "hnlee. and ic-^ '- '-'— ■ ■-■■-' 

a.'—PaU Mall OoMtU. 



i, irhnlee. and icabcrga in Labrador 



Reefer and Rifleman: a Tale of the Two Services. By 
J. PraoT-GaovBs, late 27th Innlskillings. With « page Illuatra- 
Uoni by John ScHutiBBiia. Crown Svo, cloth elegant. Si. ed. 
" A good, old.faahioned. ainpb1lt1oaaatoryor»nrflghtfngwlththeFrflnchDHQln 

tte begliuiliig at mi cantiir;, with a fair aprinkllnu of ton and frolic'— TimM. 



8 BLACKIB * SOS'S BOOKS FOR TOCSO PBOPLB. 

BY CAROLINE AUSTIN. 

Cousin Geoff^y and L Bj Carolinb Ansmf. with 6 

page UliutretionB by W. FARUHaoH. Cr. Stcs cloth extra, it. id. 



SmiUan ind KillitLc itoTf Df gfri lUs. . . . His lonB o( Uie 
good." — Praetitai Ttaeher, 

Hugrh Herbert's Inheritance. Bj Carolini Austin. 

With a page nidstntioiu by C. T. Gabuhd. Crown 8vo, cloth 
ek«aBt, 3(. fid. 

Ltj|, Kl teaieratm, and Iti hallhj IntnwtliiB 



Storied Holidays: a Cycle of Red-letter DayB. Bj £. S. 
Bboom. With 12 page niustratioiu by Howard Pyia. Cidwd 
Sto, cloth elegant, Si. 6<i. 
" It U a dnwnrigbt Kood book for ■ kdIot bof , and <* emlneDllj readibla tram 



ChivairiC Days: stones at Courtesy and Courage in the 

OMeu Hmea, By E. S. Brooeb. With 20 Bltutntiona by 

Gordon Browne «id other ArtistB. Crown Sm, cloth extra, Si.M. 

"We ban seldom conic serou a prettier collecUon ot tales. These charniliic 

■toriesol bu}iand g:lrli or olden dan sre no mere BcUtloDiorlmsglniiTalietcbei, 

but are real and actoai records of Uielr sajiiiES snd doings. " — LUerary Worlds 

Historic Boys: Their Endeavours, their Achievements, and 

thetr Tines. By E. S. Brooks. With 12 page Illastratioiii by 

JL B. BiBOB and John Schonbbro. Crown Sto, cloth extra, 3«. M. 

"A wholesome book, manly Id tone, lUchanicter sketches enlivened bj brisk 

■Halninie and high-class lllusnatlDni: altngctlier one that should Incite bofs to 

1-. ,... .1 1 . 1 „ narrated. We 



Dp. Jolliffe's Boys: A Tale of Weston School. By Lbwib 

HouoH. with S page Pictures. Crown Sto, cloth extra, 3f. 6d. 

"Toooff people who appimisto Tvn Brtrvn't Sfh^i^daft wtJl find this itm^ a 

truthmioBH oT onthne. aroldanoe of exsgnration and carlcstuTs, sAd health; 
moraJltj ss eharactcrlHd tbo mastsrplws of Mr. Uoghb." — SevtaMte Jotu-KoL 



The Bubbling Teapot a Wonder story. By Mra. L. W. 
CBUtrmt. With 12 page Pictures by Waltsb SAniRLR. 
Crown Sto, cloth extra, Sk td, 

It li made resllitic cnouoh, and Ui'ere Is ■ ftood dfal of Infonnatlon to be fnlnrd 
from it. The steam from the msgtc teapot babbles np lolo a Rlrl, and the little 



aad eDChaoted she loakes the tour ol the globe."— 1%< Timn. 
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BY JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 

Laugh and Leani: The Eaaiut Book of Naraerj Lesaom 
Mid Nnraer; Games. B; Jbnnktt Hdmfhbits. Frofiuelj Illua- 
tnted. Square Sto, cloth extra, 3j. Sd. 

ZaiwA and Ltarn luttrncU fuid unowa ; It la ttaa Tei7 book ror a wet day 
btoottnty, tor bstldn tolld InitrncUon, kdmlnblr riTwi. It cautsini uambcr- 
gunca uid coatrlTiDceB, with QHfnl mud BEDOiJlig iUiutntioDL Themiulcml 
1 1« remukibly good."— iltAsnmiin, 

One ot the b«t booki of th« kind ioHgliutble. (nil of pnctlul tcacblng tn 
rd ud pteture, aiid bslping tha UtUi ann pluuntly along ■ light roral roBd 
dng. " — Qraphiey 

Tj mother of chlldnn Hhonld haT« Lavgh and Ltam, ubd go timragb 
em the eicellent coune it caaMDM."—JmirHal of Et" '— 



BY MARY O. ROWSELL. 



Thorndyke Manor; a Tale of Jncobite Times. By Mart 
C. RoiTBELL. With 6 page IIluBtratEoni b; L. Lbsub Bbookx. 
Ciown Sto, cloth eleganti St. td. 
"It ii a good itoi?. with pienlv of 'go' In It."— Ttmu. 

"UlH &OWMII baa ntver written a ninra attractive book than Thaniduit 
Mim>r.--BiVatl Utia-LittiT. 

Traitor or Patriot? A Tale of tbe Bje-House Plot. Bjr 

MaBT C. Bowbbli. With e p^^ Pictures by C. 0. MOBBAI and 
C. J. Stanilakd, B.L Crown 8vi>, cloth elegant, it. Sd 



Dora: Or, A Girl without a Home. By Mrs. R. H. Rxad. With 
6 page Blustrationi. Crown 8vo, oloth elegant, St. Sd. 
" It l> no ilight thing. In an age of rubl>iah, (o get a storT io puze and healthf 
ai thia."— ni dtadtaf. 



Life's Daily Ministry: A story of Everyday Service for 
Others. By Mn. E. R. Pitman. With 4 page Illuitrationa. Crown 
Svo, oloth extra, 3(. 6d. 
"8howa eiquLilta tonchea ot a maater hand. Shedeplcia in gnphlo eBlllns 

the chaiactarUtici of Uie be;Liitiful and the good in Ule.' '— CAritlfan Union. 

My Governess Life: Or, Eoming my LiviDg. By tin. E. 
B. PiTHAH. With 4 page lUoatiatiani. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
U6d. 
"roll ol aoDnd teaching aid bright eiamplet ot ehar»cter.~~&5. ChraOilt, i 



* BOOKS FOR YOUSQ PEOFLS. 



BLACKIE'S NEW THREE-SHtULING SERIE& 

Beautifully Illuatrated and Handsomely Botmd. 

KBW VOLVMBS. 

Henhardoe: A Story of ComiBh Nets and Mines. By Q. 

M&MTiLLE Fenk, With 6 p^e Illuatndoiu by C J. Stuiil&iii^ 

R.I. NeiB Edition. Crowo 3vo, cloth eiLtra, 3$. 
"They mn real living buyt, wiih their virtiiei siid ISulta. Ths Comlih ftshcr- 
men are drawn frum life, they a- -' - - - " — " — '"- •"- --' 



le pii«« In Iheir JerHji ud K>-booU all •prtukltd with 



•iiverj plicluird icoJei.'"— Sii«i(«or. 

YuSSUf the Guide: Or, The MounUin Bandits. A Story of 
Strange Adventure in Asia Minor. By G. Manvill.e Fkhn. 'With 
6 paga lUuatrationa bj J. Schohbibo. New Edition. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 3i. 
"Tbliitorjla I 

them."— />aJtiraJ[Uaa(M. 

Robinson Crusoe. With lOO illustrations by GoBDOK 
Browhb. Nt!a Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3i. 
"One ol the be>t iamei. If not absolutely the bent, of t^efoe'i vorfcirhicb baa 
ever appeared.'— rfie Slaadatd- 

Guillver'S Travels. With lOO niuatrationa by GoRDOK 
Bedwne. yem Edition. Crown Sro, cloth extra, 5a. 
•• Mr. OardoD Bronrue Is, to luy thlnkliitc, Incompanbly the moit aHiiUc, 
(p!rlt«cl. and brlUlaaC ot our lUuatraton of boolu for Uoya, and one ot tb* moat 
hnraoroiu al», oi hie lliiubvtloni of -auillver- lunplj tttUtt/'-TrvOi. 

Patience Wins: or, War in the Works. By Georok Man- 

TILLB Fbkn. With 6 page Illuetrationa. Cr. Svo, cloth eitra, 3i. 

" Ur. Fenn bal never hic upon b hepplsr plan than In writlns thia atory ot 

TorluhJre factory life. Ilie ivhi>lB book iB all ngiow with lite, the scenes larjing 

aontlnOBlly with kaleldoMoplc rapldlly."— Pafj MaU OaatM. 

Motlier Carey's Chiclten: Her Voyage U, the Unknown 

Isle. By G. Mahville Fenh. With 6 page lUuatrationa by A. 

JToKCBTlBU. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3t. 

■■ TTndonbtedly one of the beat Mr. Fenn has written. The Incident! are ot 

thriinng iDlerest, wblie the charactere are drawn with a care and conipleUnma 

rareli found la a boyi' book. The illuitratlon* are eicepUatialli' iwhL"— Liter- 

The Hissingr Merchantman. By HARRr Collihowood. 

With 6 page lUuBtrationa by W. H. Ovreiend. Crown Svo, cloth 
el:tni,3«. 
" One ot the author'a beat sen itoriea The hero la aa herole aa any boy eoDld 
desire, and (be ending ia eitreniFlr happr."— A"(>^ Wrrlrlii 



;,CiOOQlc 
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THREE 8HILUNQ 8ERIE8— Continued. 

The ROTer'S Secret: a Tale of tfae Rrate Caya taiA Lagoons 
of Cabs. By Harri Colukowood. With page lUtiBtrationB by 
W. C. SlHONS. Crown 8to, doth elegant, St. 
" Tht Rotm'l SaurtC li b; fir the but hb iIoit we have reail for jieui, and li 

EHlaln to glira imallDyed pleaiun to boya. The UluitraUoiu rue treib end 

TlgonHu."— SaCurdoy Siniea. 



The Wigrwam and the War-path: stories of the R«d 

Indians. By Ascorr R. Horr With fl page IlliutrationB. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, Si. 
" It uotablT good. IC gives a nry Tlvld plctnn ol Kle among the IndUn^ 
whkli will dellsht the heart o( many a aclioollio)'."— Sjwetator, 

Perseverance Island : or. The Bobinson Ousoe of the 19th 

Century. By Douqlab Pbazail With 6 page XUiiBtrationB. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, St. 

"Thl* ii an Intemtlng ilorr, oriltcn with itudied >lirpl<citj of it/le, much In 

Detoe'a vein of apparent sincerity and »[;ninBlnai veracltj'; while l"r practical 

Inrtractlon It li eren batter than llobinion Cfutot.~—SUattratid Loadoa Sevn. 

Ctrl Neighbours: or, The Old Fashion and tlie New. By 
Sakah Tvtlkb. With 8 pi^e Uliutratiom bj 0. T. Gabland. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, Zt. 
•• One nt tha moat effeoUn and qnietlj hamoroDi of Hlii Sinli Tytler'a Morle*. 
1 la TSIT healthy, rety agreeabla, and tery well wrltUo."— TAa 



BLACKIE'S HALF-CROWN SERIES. 

lUostrated bj eminent Artists. In crown Svo, doth el^ant. 

Nicola: The Career of a Girl Musician. By U. CoBBBT-SEr- 
MODit. ninitrated by Gebtbcdb D. Haumohd. 
Thii Is an intereating atudy of a girl's cbaractcr nho has ambitjons. and 
a tare gift for music. Nicola ia alao self-willed, and aclHshly seta aside all 
claims, both of family and friends, in her doaire to become ramoaa. Ulti' 
mately ahe leama, after UtteT experience, that oven the lowly dutiea of 
life bring their own sioeediag pleasure. 

A Uttle Handful By Harriet J. Scripfs. Illustrated by 

L. LlSLIB Bbookb. 

In this story you hare the amusing oscapadee of an American boy at an 

English waterlng-ploco. Ko doubt Willie is "a Uttle handful" to hia 

frleiidB, but notwithstanding all his freaks, be is a clever, entertaining, 

iDtelligent youngatar, who wini oar loTe wiUiout an effort. . 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES— Continued. 

A Golden Ajfe : A story of Four Merry Children. By ISMAT 
TflOK>. lUaatnted by Gohdos Bbowitb. Neie Edition, 
The tour childna whose everyday aiperienca are here given are anga- 
larly happy in their ohoice of pastjmes. Their adtanturea httve all the 
tirtues of the ordinary and the probaUe, and to theae they odd the merit 
of being set forth ia a delightful style. 

A ROUgrh Road: or. How tbe Boy Made a Mao of Himself. 

By Mn. G. Linhsds Bakkb. Dlostrated by Alvbed Pubsk. 
" Mn. LiDimi Banki hu not written ■ batter book thaa A South Boa±"-~ 

"Told wlthmach ilinple force and that chum which batonm la one who haa 
known hsTMlf wtut a rouch road la, and how to travetM It. "— Wiaiar'i ITkUv. 

The Two Dorothys: a Tale for Girb. By Mrs. Hbkbxkt 
Mabtin. Dluatrated by Gordon Bbownb. 
"A book thatwUI notonljr Intereataod [deua all clrli, bnt will alto, tram lla 
pare bat unoiumtatloDi teaching, atlmnlate and ancounga to better and hlghei 
things fontlilul hopea. dreami, and ambltioiu."— Tito Ladt- 

Penelope and the Others: a storj of Fire Coantrr 

Children. By Amt Walton. Illnatmted by L. Leslie Bbookb. 
" Thii la a chamlng book lor children. Uiu Walton provn benall a perfeet 
ailapt In unilerstiuidlag of Khool-rocim lora and turrowa, and her name ought to 
become a houaebotd won! amongat our D<^ and glrla."— CbruCun Ltad*r. 



A Cruise in ClOUdland. By Besrt Frith. 

" A thorough]; Intsreatfog itnTT. eapeclaltT the part deallns wlUi tlie dege of 
Plarna. There li an eicelleut iketcli of Genenl Skobeloff."— 5E. JaDtu*) GaatU. 

Marian and Dorothy. By ahnis e. Armstronq. 

"Thlsladiatlnctlvsljabook forglrla. It contalni a brlKbl wholewme itorr. 
with (he uaetul moral! ol luduitry and lorgiieneeg ol ln]uilea Tbe book la 
•luuldedlji to b« commeoded."— Jeodenw. 

StimSOn'S Reef: a Tale of Adventure. By C. J. Hthb. 

" Few atorlea eome within balling diatanca of StfniMn't Be^ In the matiw <rf 
atartUng Incldenli and hairbreadth 'acapea. In theie reqieele It maj ataaeat rle 
wlib Mr. R. L. Stareuou'i matchleu Tnatun /*Ia«il"— tfuonUan. 

Gladys Anstruther. By LonsA Troxfsoit. 

laot the^atugea in the nanatlTB are oonl and 



"Tim, the UtUe Jacobite who uki _ „.„ 

Chailu I., li a charmtng creation. So orl^nal a child aa Urn mmt win tt 
hearta ol all who read the pleaaaat tale."— ^axfanqr. 



d,i:..l..,GooqIc 
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HALF-CROWN SERtES-Continued. 

Hal Hun^rford. By j. R. Uutchihsoh, b.a. 

"Than lino qoadoa vhmtaTsruto the tpliited nunnar In which tbsitoir 1» ' 
UAA i tba daiCh of tha muM ol the amuaglei bj tba testh ot the doe li aipceUll* 
aflacUre. Altogether, Hil Hungertoid la a dliUncClltoiuT iucceM"—^l^at«v 

The Golden Weathercock. By Jdlia Goddard. 

" A clBTerlj coneolved omlnt «lory, In which the golden cock on the ehurth 
■plfB l> the recipient o[ ench«iitiiiB iluries of enchantod pwipla and placet. Full of 
prettf and inganloiu Ideas, prettily and IngenlDualr vtttlen." -Saturday Eniew. 

White Lilac : Or, Tbe Queen of tlie May. Bj Axt Walton. 



Miriam's Amhition. By Bvblys Etbrbtt-Orbe*. 

"Hin Qneii't children an real Britlih bnyi and gjrli, not amall m 
woman. Baba ia a charming llttla ana." — LivetjuxA MtTuury. 

The Brig' "Audacious." By Alan Cole. 
ht and vtiadaai In i 
— Court JtmrnaL 

The Saucy Hay- By Hbhbt Frith. 



" Bright and vtiadaai In atyle, and Iraih and whalMome u a braath of ■•■ ab 



Jasper's Conquest By Elizabeth J. LrsAOHT. 



Little Lady Clare. By Evbltn Everbtt-Gbeen. 

"Certainly one ot the prettleat, reminding ui In It> qualntneaa and tesdar 

elhoa of Un. Bwlng'a delightful talea. This te quite one ot the beat itorlea Ulaa 
ean'a de»Br pan haa yet glTeo ua."— ifMiory ITitW. 

The Eversley Secrets- By Evelyn EvBRffn^GREZN. 

" A oleTaT and well-told atory. Roy EveEiley !■ a vary toaahiuE plattiia of high 
pdDBlpLa ud ODabrlaklrLg aaif-deTotioii la a good purpcee." — Qvxravxn. 

The Hermit Hunter of the Wilds. By Q. Stablkb, b.h. 

" Pirat«a and pumaa, mntlny and marrinwnt, a caitaway and a cat. fanilih 
the matertali for a tale that will gladden tbe heart of many a btl^t bo/,'— 
JfaUodift Beoonhr. 

Sturdy and Strong:. By G. A. Hbntt. 

"The Uatoti ot a hero ot ereryday lite, whoaa Iotb of trntb, alotUng of 
Dtodeaty. and innate pluck cany hlin, natarally, from poterbi to ^Iiienea: Ha 
Handi aa a good Inttanca of chivalry mdomeaua Ule"— 7%a ampin. 

Gutta Peroha Willie, The Working Genius. By Gboeoi 
Mao Dohald. 
" Had we ipace we would fain quote page after page. All we have room to uf 
If, get It tor ymu boya and giila to lau for tlieinMlTe&"'-PnM«(aJ Tiuehfr. 



SLACSIS-* aOIf-S BOOKS FOR TOUSG PBOPLM. 

HALF-^ROWN SERIES— Continued. 



The Lads of Little Clayton. Bi r. Stead. 

"t ciplUl book lor liOTi. Thej iriU leun ttom ItapagH wlut tni« bar eonr- 
^« li. Tbejr will learn liutiier lo hoM kll tbat i> pettr and meu It Otej mid 
the U]« irlghL Thar ma; 1» read to a claaa with great profit."— SaltaobMHlrr. 

Ten Boys who lived on the Bead from Long Ago to Non. 
B7 Jahc ANnttEws. With 20 UluBtrationg. 

'"Thaldaaat thlibooli ii a Terr happy on«. and la admlrablT carried oDt. We 
ha*e fo1tav»d the whale coune ol tha work with eigalBtte pleaiure. Taachen 
tbould and It particularljr Inleructng and anggeative. — iYoctieal Ttaditr. 

A Waif of the Sea: Or, The Lost Found. Bj Katk Wood. 



Winnie's Secret: a story of Faith and Patience. By Katb 

Wood. 



HIas Wlllowbum's Offer. By Sarab Doddhkt. 

" PaMence Wlllowbum la on* at Ml» Daadner'i beat creatlona, and la the ana 
nenanalitr In the itor; which can b« uld to sl>e It tha cbatacter a[ a book nat 
lor ronng ladlea hut for glrla. "SpeclabiT. 

A Garland for Girls- By LonisA m. Alcott. 

"Tbs Oariond will delight our glrla, aod ihaw them bow to maka their UTai 
fragrant with good deeda.^—£nrte4 Wtekiji. 
"I'beie little talei are the beau Ideal of girli'atorIea."—(Xrli(ian World. 

Hetty Gray: Or, Nobody's Baini. By Rosa Mdlholland. 

"A charming atory lor yonng folki. Hetty la a delightful oreatnre— piquant, 
tender, and Ctdb— and her Tarylng lortanea are perfectly raaHatkL"— Fertd. 

Brothers In Arms: A story of the Onuades, By P. BiT- 

FOBD Harrison. 
"Fallof ilriking Incident, ii Terj fciriT illnitralad, and dih nfUy be eboMO u 
niTe to prove iatereBting to joong people of both aeis." — ffwirauA. 

The Ball of Fortune: Or, Ned Somenet's Inheritance. By 

Chablis Peahce. 
■' A capital «loi7 (cr hoja It li (imply and brightly writleti There i» plenty 
0( locldaat, and the Intareat Is auatalned throughout. "-Vtmnuil 1^ JSduaUum. 



BLACKIE A SOS'S BOOKS FOR YOUSO PSOPLS. 2fi 

HALF-CROWN SERIES-Continued. 

Hiss Fenwlck'S Failures: Or, "Peggy Pepper-Pot" By 
EsHi Stitabt. 

" Vtaai Stuui m 

Gytha'S HeSSage: a Tale of Saxon England. B; Emma 

"TUi !■ a chumingl; told itnir. It t> tfae nrt of book thnt lU girlg ud nine 
bofi Ilka, and can only get good lnm."—Joimal qf Jidtuatum. 

Jaeko' LanthOm: a Tale of Adventure. Bj Henrt Frith. 

"TheniiTstlvelicnuhwl fnll of sUirlng Incident, and l> Bum to IM * print 
laToont* with our boyi. who wni )»< nHliil«<l 1>y it in muleilng ■ ■nlBclwiU]' 
eultlBg chapter in theblttory orEnglauU."— CArMian Ltader. 

The FamUy Failing-. Bj Darlet Dale. 

"At once an amating and an latereBdna ttory. and a capital laaton OD the 
nliiB of GODtentedriMa to jonngind otd allka." — Abtrdien Journal. 

My Mistress the Queen: a Tale of the 17th Centaij. Bj 

U. A. Paull. 



The Stories of Wasa and Henzikoff : The Deliverer of 

Sweden, and the Favourite of Czac Peter. 

and It li a happy thought to 

Stories of the Sea in Former Days- 

"[Teit to an original lea-tale of suiljilncd Interptt come welt-sketohed coHec- 
Moiuof maritime peril and luBerinanhtth awaken the avnipathiea br the reallHD 
ol laet Sloria tff Ue Sta are a very gmid •peclmen ot the kiDd,''~7%e Timtt. 

Tales of Captivity and Exile. 

"It would be dlfflcult to place [a tbe handi of young people a book which 
combine* latereM and iiutnictlon in a higher degree."— ira?icActUr CiMritr. 

Famous Discoveries by Sea and Land. 

kindled by tb»e 'great of old ' to lay open olTier liaidi. —FerUi Adnrtitr. 

Stirringr Events of History. 

"The (Olume will fairly hold iti plnce nmoni thoio which make the mallai 
waya of hiatoir pleaiant and alUnotivo,"— Ouordian. 

Adventures in Field, Flood, and Forest 

" Tbe editor faaa beyond all qneation tncceeded admirably. The prewmt book 
eannot Ml to be read with Intercat and adTantage. "—AeaOemf. , 



J 



<t SOXS BOOKS FOR 70USQ PXOPLS. 



BLACKIE'S TWO-SHrLLrNG SERIES. 

Illiutrated by emineut Artist& lu crowu 8vo, cloth elegant. 

SBW YOLUMBS. 

Queen of the Daffodils : A Storj of Hi^h School Life. B; 
Lkblu Laiho. nitutnted by W. Paxeinsoh. 

Raff's Ranche: a story of Adventure among Cowboys and 
Indian!. By F. M. Hulues. lUuitnted by Paul Habut, 

An Unexpected Hera By eliz. J. Ltbaqht. 

" Among (ba verr beat of tba aerlei la. An UiiexvecUd Utn. Titan It abUB- 

diDia of lAcuuit Incident and ikllfal character dcaneatloo."— Fremun'i Jour. 



The BushFangSF's Secret By Mra. Hrhrt Clarrb, ii.a. 

■■OimdI the bwt>tDli«ireh>Te bad o[ the Aiiitnllan liuih, with agood plot, 
an action alwijigood, and riling iDlo dnmatli: liituDilty al tluii«. "— ^iKdator. 

The White Squall. By John C. Hutchksoh. 

"Thli laacapItAl 11017. 1^ deacripUonial Kenerfind place*, and eapaciallf 
ot the chaagea of calm and lempeat. ars Utellka and vlild."— fifoiidanl. 

The Wreck of the "Nancy Bell." By j. c. Hdtchbsos. 

"Tlie narrative It (nU ol aidlement and Intcreat; It cannot faU to derelup 
mourc«, and encourage independenca and manllueia ol cbaractar."_.Aeailcin|r. 

The Lonely Pyramid- By J. H. Yoxall. 

"Itliloll ol wild aurprlaea and marrcla. The Pjrranild alone li alaaitfaatina 
iDTcntlon, and the 'loatoaiiiaf the Tlaicm on the sand ' la even more dell^itfaL" 

—SataTOay Rivitv. 

Bab: or, The Triumph of UuselGshneea. By IsHAr Thorh. 
"Bab la a capital itan for children, who will be macli amiued by Um plctnTe 

on the crner of the vortliT dull Jocaala."— .llAeiuninh 

Climbing the Hill, mid other Stones. By Ahhik S. Swam. 



-— , .. , le Und of luddenU 

ol which children loie to read. "-OArulinn Liadtr. 

Brave and True, and other Stonee. By Greoson Gow. 

Thli li one of tlioae tbct few Tolnmea which are adapted for r«adliis aland t« 
chlldrcu In the a'vnetj."—3pic*alot. 

The Light Princess. By Gborok Mac Donald. 

" Onocfol, [antaatlc, dellcalelr didactic In Itt playralnai. lUt tdIium la Ukeir 
Is glra aa much pleaaura to the elder lolk aa to the jonncer.'— Aaily JV«n. 

Mutbrown Roger and L By J. H. Toxau. 

"The picture* of mannara 1* perfect, the eicllement. of the bealthleat kind, 
goea on Increaaing to the laat li la one of the Terj Iwit and moct d^lghtfOl 
itor7-book* ol the aeaion."— roMat. 

Warner's Chase: Or, The Oeotle Heart By AnhixS.Swait. 

"In VaVi Warren, the heroine, who eoltena the hard beort of bar rich ntdhk 
and Ihna unwlttlnglr reitorea the fimllr tortDnaa, we ban • an* idea) of ml 

w<>manli>toodiieM.'^SeABaInwflar. ^ CtC^OqIc 
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TWO-8HILUNQ 8ERIES-Oontinued. 

Sam Silvan's Sacrifice. By Jbsse Colhan. 

" Than [b a iplrlt of gflPtleTicu, klndllnao. aud t«idem«a mmnltfut In «Tfli7 
pige of thli Tolums, which will nuke It an lDBa«Dce far good."— CAriiCian Unim. 

Insect Ways on SummeP Days in Oardeo, Forest, Field, 

and Stream. B; Jimnett HtniFHBiTB. With 70 Illustrationi. 

"ThlBbook will prove nut uDlj'liutructlva but delightful to eiery child whoH 

Dilnd la bogiDDing lo Inqain nnd rellect apon th« wonden of nator*. It la 

capltiHr llluitoBted and nrf tutefull; bouDO."— ileadnny. 

Susan. By AuT Walton. 

"A cleier little itory, wrttton with «ome humour. The auUioresi iboWB ■ 
gnat deal of iiulght Into children'! feelliigH and motUB»."—Palt Halt Gaatle. 

A Pair of Clogs. By Amt Waltos. 



The Hawthorns. By Am Walton. 

"A ramaikabl; Tlrid and clerer atodr of chlld-Ilfa. At thU ■ 
Am; Wsttoa hM do BDpsrior."— Otrultan Lemttr. 

Dorothy's Dilemma. By Caroline Austin. 

"An eiceptfonalh' well-told Itorr, and will be wannlj welconit 
The little hsrolnc^ Dorothy, la ■oharmlng creation.'- C^urlJotm 

Harid'S Home. By Carolihk Austin. 

"Ad siqaliltaly told atarr. The henilne |g aa Baa a type of g 
coDid wlah to aatSefon onr Uttle Britlah damaoli of ta.daf T'— CAr 

A Warrior King-. By J. Eyblth. 

"The trlendahlp lormed between the Afrlci 

nmlnd the nader ol the olil etoryoflhe 'woi 

when JoDathaa and Oarld made a covananL"— i>u»<^ Advertiier. 

Aboard the "Atalanta." ByHBNRr Fbiht. 

" The Itorr [* *ery tnlereatlng bdiI the deaerlptlona moat graphic We donbt 
it aoy boy after reading It would be tempted lo the great miatake o( nuulDg 
aWBj froDi school undar almoit any pntaxt whatever. "—i*nieUeaJ TtaAtr. 

The Penang Pirate. By John c. Hutchbboh. 

"A book which bovi will thoioDghlr enfoy; rattling, adventurona, and romantlo, 

and theatoriea anthorougblT heolttiy in toM."— .JMnlMo Jnumoi 

Teddy: TheStoryof a"LitdeHckle," By JoHNC.HnrcHBSOB. 

"He la an aiDUtliig little fellow with a rich tnnd of animal ipliltL and when at 
length he n>ea to aea with Unde Jack he ^eedllr lobera down undai tba dladp- 
UtM of lite. — Aiturdov Stsita. 

A Bash Promise. By Cecilia Sblst Lowndes. 
" A eanfullr told atoi7; and H(« CUOOrd ba dall^itnil and Datmal Ittttoglil" 

d,i:..l..,GooqIc 



.8 BLACglS * SOtf-S BOOKS FOR TOUSO PEOPLE. 

TWO-SHI LLI NO SERIES-Oonlinued. 
Linda and the Boys. Bj Cp^ilia Selbt Lowndes. 

"Tba book !• (HentlaUy ■ chlld'i ^toak, ud vlU be heirlit; ippnclatsd bfUM 
JODDg to\\L."~Tlti Acadimy. 

Swiss Stories for Children. From the German of Madam 
JOHAVNA Spyrl Bf LuoT Wheelock. 
"ChmntDg ■lorla. Thej an rich In local colonrins, uid, what la b«tt«r, In 
gcngine poUio*."— 7Vi« Tima. 

The Squire's Grandson: a Devonghire story. Bj j. u. 

OaUiWELL. 



Magna Charta Stories. Edited by Arthur Gilmah, A.II. 

"A book ai apeclal eicellenge, wblcb ought to be in thehandi of all boya."— 
BdueaUonal Sim. 

The Wings of Courage; and Thb Clodd - Spiskbr. 

Tniulated from the French of George Sand, by Mra. Corebiih. 
" Hn. CoAraii baa (iimed our Rratrtnde \>f truulatlng iciM ntdable BDgllah thaas 

Chirp and Chatter: Or, Lessons from Field ahd Tree. 
By Alice Banks. With 54 IlluBtratioiie by Gordon Browne. 
"W« aaa (tas hombllns lullueoce ur loie on 
tanched bjr (he >eniiliI1llT o[ the tandcr-hearb 
rtt 'the diaobfldlflDt maggot^ The drawlogs ar 

Foot Little Mischiefs. By Rosa Molholland. 

" Gniphloallr written, and aboandt tn touchct of genuine hDmoar and hnuKent 
fun."— Jf«nioH. "A charmLng briRht ilorj about real chLldren."— ITafcAium. 

New Light through Old Windows. By Greoson Gow. 

"Tbemoat delighttallT-wrKten little atorita one nan eaallT Bnd In tlw IHeratai* 
of Uw aiwon. wai mtiMnioMl end brightly x^iT—mtagBit amid. 

Little Tottie, aod Two other Stories. By Thomas Akcher. 

"We canvBimlT coDimend all three atorlui the book li ■ moat alluring price 
lOT the rounger on«."— ScAoolnuuMr. 

Naughty Miss Bunny. By Clara Mulholland. 

"ma naqghty ahUd it pamtiirij dsligbtfol. Fapaa ahould not omit Kan^ldf 

Adventures of Mrs. Wlshlng-to-be. Bj AixamOotxMui, 

"Maptr a ohaimtng book for little gfrli.'—SatiiTAaf IlntaK 

" Jwt la Itie itfla aod ipirit to win tbe haaita of oliUdnB.~-I>«il|r Stm. , 



BLACKIK i SOS'S BOOKS FOH YOCHQ PSOPLS. 



The Joyous Story of Tota By Laura E. Bichards. 

"A rery dellcbtrut book for chllilreD. which deserrn to Bod a pimca Ineieij 
aan«ij."~Lady'i Pieleriai. 

OUP Dolly: Her Words and WajH. By Mrs.R H.Eead. 2*. 
Fairy Fancy: What ahe Heard and Saw. By Mrs. Bead. 2t 



BLACKIE'S EIGHTEENPENNY SERfES. 

With Illustrations. lu crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 



S/EW VOLUMES. 
A Soldier's Son : The Story of & B«y nho Sacceeded. By Ajihettb 

Mischief and Merry-maklnff. By Imabella Foasbov. 
Town Mlee in the Country: A Stoiy of Holiday Adventure. 
By M. E. Pbasois. 

Phil Mid his Father. By Ismit 



Br Order of Queen Maude: A Sti>ir 

ol Iluine LtfH. By LoCMA ClOW. 

The Late Hiss HollInKford. Bj 

BuSA MULHOLLAMD. 

Our Frank. By Am Waltok. 

A TepHble Coward. By O. Wait. 



Unlucky: AIYagiaai 



The Story of a Queen. By Uibi 

Bdwy; Or, Vita ho ■ Cowuzit By 

The Battlefleld Treasure. By F. 

Baifoud Habkihuh. 
Joan's Adventures at ths North 

Pole. By ALICK CORKBAK. 

Filled with Cold. By J. Fkkrbtt. 
Our Ceneral: A Story tor Qliia. By 

BUZABETB J. LiBMin. 



S US 






the Beaeh. By a. . 



Tom Finch's Monkey. By j. c. 

Hiss Crantley 's G Iris, Biid tbaStorlH 

BliH lolJ ihem. ByTnos. AaoaitE. 



Down and Up Again. ByOj 
Madge's Mistake. By Am 



Into the Haven. By A)ii<ib8. Swan. 
A Box of StorlU. Puked lor Yannf 

Kolk by HoRiO* HappthaW. 

The Patriot Martyr: Ktmtlvai of 



Female Horolim. 



BLACKIB * SOKS BOOBS FOR rOUSO PSOPLB. 



THE SHILLING SERIES OF JUVENILES. 

Sqiwn ISnio, lUoitntod, and aeaily bound in cloth extn. 



Bnva Doratte. By JuLU Oodpird. 
fe W. 1. 



t Dorothy. By JSRIini 



h« Uxt Dob, and c 

B7 Asoon K. noFK. 



A CooneU of Courtlera. Sr coia 

LlMOIOM. 

A Parllunsnt of Mckles. B; Cora 

Lamotoii. 
ShaPD Tommy. By E. J, Ltbaobt, 
AdTentuPM of Nell. Eddie, ud 

Toby. By GiRALiim Hucklir. 
Fred&'B Folly. By H. a Hatcrajt. 
Philip Danford: A story of School 

ure. By JdlU OudDahD. 

TberounKoit PriDowi. b/Jbhhh 



Arthup'f Tempution. By Ehiia 

A CbtLOga tor the Worsts By U. 

EARun U. Cafb. 
Our Two Starlings. ByC.BlDroRD. 
Mr. LIpiaombe'i Applas. By Julia 

OODDIRD, 

Oladyi. By B, O'Stkhb. 

A Gypsy ac^nst Rer WIIL By 



An Bmlffrant Boy's St«py. By 

AscoTT K. Hope. 
Jock and bU Friend. By Cora 

LANOTUN. 

John a' Dala. By Mart C. Sowsill. 
In the Summer Holidays. By Jrr- 
KWPI Hdmphhits. 

How the Strike Began. By ehha 

Tales from the Russian of Madame 
KabftlODikjr. By O. JiDNkR. 



Cinderella's Cousin. ByPvsnora. 
Tbelr New Home. By A- 8. Fwra. 
Janle's Holiday. By C Bsurou. 
A Boy Musician; or. Tha yonng Dsya 

HattO'S Tower. By M. C. SowsiLL. 
Fairy Lovebalm's Favourites. 
Alf JetMun. By Hn. Oio. CnPFLM. 
The Redfords. By Uim. Q. Cbttlk. 
■issy. By F. Batvohu Harsisos. 
Hidden Seed. By BaiiA Usua. 
Ursula's Aunt By Arms 8. Fbrb. 
Jack's Two SoTerelgus. By Annn 

A little Adventurer. By o. Oow. 
Olive Koont By ARnn e: Frhr. 
Three Little Ones. ByC. Lahotor. 
Tom WatldD's Mistake. By Rnma 
Two Utile BPOthera; By U. Hah- 
Tbe New Boy a 



Jon of Iceland. 
Stories teoa Shekespeare^ 
Every Han In his PiaosL 
Fireside Fairies end Flower 

To the Sea in Ships. 

Jack'* Victory: atmlei sbont Dogt. 

The Story of a King. 

Prlnoe Alexis: or, Old SavU 

LIttIo Daniel : A Story o( Etaa KUna. 

Sasha the Serf: storl« of Koala 

True Stories of Foreign BUtorr. 



BLiCKlS * SOVS B 



S FOR CHILDREN. 



THE NINEPENNY SERIES OF BOOKS FOR 

CHILDREN. 

Fcap 8vo, Illuatnit«d, twd neatlj boond in cloth extn. 

NBW VOLUMES. 
A little English Qentleman. B; Jane Dbaxih. 
The Doctor's Lass. B; L. E. Tiddemah. 
Spark and 1. A Story told by a Cat. Bj Ahhic ABUBTBona. 
What Hilda Saw. B; Pknelope Lulu. 



r L E. 



LltUs Wss Hasterfld. 

XlDDKllAM. 

A SprU of Honeysuckle: A Storj 
ol lq>iilne Foreit. B/ Okoiuiini 

AnAustFallanChlldbood. StEllim 
CiarBKu. 

Kitty CMTOII. Bt I- X, TIDDKHIN. 

A Joke fop a Plonlo. Bj W. L 

Crws Purposes, and TheShadows. 

Bj OKoHoii Mac Dok*ld. 
Patty's Ideas, and What Came of 

Them. BtL B. Tiuubman. 
Daphne: A Stoir ot S«tr-conque<t, 

Bf K. O'BviulB. 
Uly and Rose In One. B; Cscilia 

Crowded Out: or. TheSlciyoI UVt 
Pallence. hj M. B. MurniLI. 

Tom In a TaoKle. B/ T. 3pariiow. 

Thln^ will Take a Turn. By 
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